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AUTHOR Sy PREPAGE 


THE subject of this volume is the Prophetic Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament of the Exile and the 
period after the Exile,—beginning therefore with the 
Fall of Jerusalem in B.c. 586, and extending to some 
time after B.c. 300. The ministry of Jeremiah con- 
tinued some little time after B.c. 586, and that of 
Ezekiel began a few years before that date; for the 
sake of convenience the entire works of Ezekiel are 
dealt with here, and all the prophecies of Jeremiah 
are assigned to the volume on the Pre-Exilic 
Prophets. The critical standpoint is substantially 
that of Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

This volume is in two parts. In the first part 
the prophets are treated individually, in chronological 
order. In each case some account is given of the 
history of the prophet and his times; of the criticism 
of the book in which his prophecies are preserved ; 
of the contents and teaching of these prophecies ; 
and of the significance of the prophet for the religious 
history of Israel. In the second part the general 
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teaching of this literature is expounded in relation 
to the main subjects of Dogmatics. 

A word may be said as to the method of trans- 
literation of Hebrew words: when they first occur 
they are provided with the usual diacritical marks, 
but afterwards these are mostly omitted in order that 
the page may not be unduly burdened with dots and 
dashes—thus in the first instance, hesedh, ‘old, after- 
wards hesedh, ola. a 

The translation given is usually the Revised 
Version ; sometimes another translation is used, and 
then the source is indicated. In other cases where 
a translation differs from the Revised Version it is 
the author’s own, the Hebrew being in a few 
instances slightly paraphrased. 

I wish to express my thanks to the Rev. A. E. 
Chisman, B.D., for valuable assistance in reading 
proofs, verifying references, and compiling indices. 
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CHAPTER 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL AT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE EXILE. 


THE selection of a given date as the dividing-point be- 
tween two periods is always in some measure arbitrary 
and conventional, and the assignment of the Fall of 
Jerusalem as the beginning of an exilic era is no exception 
to the rule. Many threads, social, religious, and even 
political, preserved a continuity between the life of the 
citizens of the Southern Kingdom and that of the Jews in 
exile. Moreover, the closing period of the Jewish Mon- 
archy and the Exile really overlapped; there was a com- 
munity of Jews settled in Babylon several years before 
the Fall of Jerusalem. 

The beginning ofithe Exile, therefore, is rather a period 
than a point of time; and when we recognise this, it 
appears that the choice of this period as the opening of 
a new era is only very slightly arbitrary. There were 
revolutionary changes which destroyed the old Israel and 
prepared the way for the creation of a new heaven and a 
new earth. For the first of these we have to go back 
about twenty years. Thé fall of Nineveh and the rise 
of Babylon marked the end of the old political system of 
the Israelite world; the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
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Chaldeans terminated the Jewish state and the national 
worship of the Temple; the Captivity in Babylonia 
brought large Jewish communities into contact with novel 
surroundings; the climate and physical features of the 
great Babylonian plain with its magnificent rivers instead 
of the highlands of Judah and the crooked, shallow 
Jordan; the society, religion, and politics of a great 
empire instead of the life of the city state which Judah 
had become towards the close of its national existence. 

Nevertheless the religion of the Jews in the early days 
of the Exile was substantially the religion of ancient 
Israel in the form it had assumed during the reigns of 
the last kings of Judah; so that we must begin our 
account of the former with a brief sketch of the latter. 

Religion was universal in Israel; every one was in 
some fashion or other religious, as in all peoples at that 
stage of development. The pre-exilic documents do not 
speak of men abandoning religion, but denounce them 
because they forsake Yahweh for some other god. But 
in spite of this, probably most Israelites remaining in 
Judah worshipped Yahweh, the God of the land and the 
people ; although exiles living, so to speak, within the 
jurisdiction of other gods, might transfer their ecclesias- 
tical allegiance, taking it for granted that religion was 
territorial. 

Nevertheless the general worship of Yahweh existed 
side by side with great variety of faith and practice; 
allowing for difference of scale, there was as little uni- 
formity as there is amongst the adherents of Christianity 
to-day. To many, attendance at Solomon’s Temple did 
not seem incompatible with occasional visits to the shrines 
of Baal, of the Sun, or of the Queen of Heaven; just 
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as the English Protestant may attend the Established 
Church in the morning and a Baptist Chapel in the even- 
ing; while the devotion of a Romanist to his patron 
saint does not prevent him from paying a measure of 
homage to other saints; and there is a kind of Chris- 
tianity which seeks to conciliate the Devil. For the 
most part the ancient Oriental accepted such eclecticism 
as legitimate, natural, and obvious. ~ 

As there was a large range of choice in deities and as 
to the amount of devotion shown to each, there was much 
external variety in religion. But, with important excep- 
tions, the spiritual value of the varieties was the same. 
The religious life of the average man was not seriously 
affected by the number or the names of the gods he 
worshipped. Each cult had its devotees, but, as a rule, 
the quality of their devotion was the same; just as the 
fervour of Romanist, Anglican, and Methodist evangelists 
differs rather in externals than in essentials. 

Before considering the differences between the ordinary 
varieties of religious life and Revealed Religion we may 
briefly indicate the features common to them all. All 
satisfied the conditions laid down by Hebrews! for access 
to God, “ He that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him”’; religious feeling found expression in prayer and 
praise, and, with possible exceptions, sacrifice was the 
supreme act of worship, possessing,-as we should say, a 
special sacramental value. It was believed that super- 
natural beings were numerous; and that they were good 
and evil, and it was not held that such beings were either 
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under the absolute control of an omnipotent head, nor 
yet that they were in perfect harmony with one another, 
‘there was war in heaven”. In most cases religion had 
some ethical value; other things being equal, deities 
would approve of acts in accordance with the current 
standards of morality; but the local character of most 
deities limited the moral demands of religion to towns, 
tribes, or nations; and the belief in evil supernatural 
beings, and in the imperfect morality of many of the gods, 
encouraged vice, oppression, and cruelty. 

Many varieties might be distinguished amongst the 
worshippers of Yahweh, followers of other gods who paid 
a minor homage to the God of Israel; Jews who placed 
Him first but still only accorded to Him a divided allegi- 
ance; and devotees whose religious fervour was centred 
upon Him. But for our purpose we need only consider 
three varieties of Yahwism: (i.) The traditional religion 
of Israel; (ii.) The new Eclecticism ; (ii1.) The Prophetic 
Revelation. 

(i.) The Traditional Religion of Israel_—This stage of 
the spiritual development of Israel is represented by the 
older documents used in the composition of the Penta- 
teuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings,? and is often 
referred to in the pre-exilic prophets.® 

Inasmuch as Israel formed part of an international 
system, its life was involved in mutual action and re- 
action with the other members of that system, and shared 
the features enumerated above as common to the religions 
of the Israelite world‘ at that time. To many the chief 

ETRE verxtlani7. 

2 J, E, and others of the same school and period. 

* Cf. Prof. Kennett’s volume in this series. 

*I.e., Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt. 
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characteristic of the faith of Israel would be that God was 
‘worshipped as Yahweh and not as Chemosh, Assur, or 
Merodach. 

But there were other distinctive features. Ritual and 
other institutions derived something from the religious 
movements of earlier ages, especially from the work of 
Moses and Samuel. Moreover, the relation of Yahweh to 
Israel and Palestine had a suggestive history. Yahweh , 
had not always been the God of Israel, the worship of 
Yahweh was associated with the deliverance from Egypt ; 
He had chosen Israel and the people had voluntarily 
yielded their allegiance to Him. Again Israel, until the 
fall of the Northern Kingdom, was never a homogeneous 
state under a single government; its unity was religious 
rather than political, so that Yahweh was the symbol of 
unity and brotherhood between a group of kindred tribes. 
Moreover, Yahweh was not originally the Lord of Pales- 
tine, His home was at Sinai; He had conquered Pales- 
tine with and for His people. Thus Yahweh hada large 
moral influence, freedom and spontaneity, wide range of 
action, detachment from mere local associations, that 
distinguished Him from a god like Chemosh who formed 
part of an organic unity with a district and a tribe. 

On the other hand, the actual Israel of the monarchy 
was formed by the amalgamation of the Israelites and 
the Canaanites, with the natural result that Yahweh was 
sometimes identified and sometimes associated with the 
Canaanite Baals; and sometimes there was a tendency 
to resolve Yahweh into a group of local Baals. 

Thus the traditional religion of Israel involved enthu- 
siasm for Yahweh, the mutual devotion of Yahweh and 
Israel, hallowed and exalted by the history of the people 
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and the conditions of their national life. This devotion 
found expression in ritual and sacrifices at many shrines, 
but according to popular ideas the favour of Yahweh was 
to be bought with gifts, and Yahweh was the champion 
of His people apart from their character and conduct, 
For most men devotion to Yahweh was quite consistent 
with a secondary recognition of other gods. 

(ii.) The New Eclecticism.—Towards the close of the 
monarchy the normal eclecticism of ancient religious life 
assumed a new character. Many things had been mak- 
ing for uniformity of worship. The Jewish state was 
almost limited to the city of Jerusalem, and the Temple 
of Solomon was its one important sanctuary. The high 
places or country sanctuaries, which had often been the 
centres of a corrupt eclectic worship of Yahweh and local 
Baals, had been devastated by foreign invaders and sup- 
pressed by the Jewish kings who were devotees of the 
Temple. Yahweh, as worshipped on Mount Zion, had 
alone successfully resisted all His enemies. At the same 
time He was in danger of becoming the mere local deity 
of a provincial capital. 

On the other hand, the people with whom Yahweh was 
so closely connected was falling to pieces under repeated 
blows inflicted by foreign conquerors. Again and again 
whole tribes and clans had been carried away captive, and 
large districts had been lost to Israel. To many Yahweh 
seemed discredited and moribund. If men did not actually 
abandon His worship, they turned to other deities and 
often assigned a very subordinate place to the God of 
Israel. Ifthe other local deities of Palestine had also lost 
prestige, men still worshipped the Divine King, Melech 
(Moloch) often identified with Yahweh, and often with 
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Milcom of Ammon; but they also turned to the gods of 
their conquerors, the Babylonian worship of the heavenly 
deities and the members of the Egyptian Pantheon. 
Thus Manasseh worshipped all the Host of Heaven,! so 
that Josiah found in the Temple the apparatus for this 
worship ; and in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem there 
were those who burned incense “unto Baal, to the Sun, 
Moon, planets, and all the Host of Heaven’’; and at 
the gate of the Temple, horses and chariots dedicated to 
the Sun; and outside Jerusalem there were ancient sanctu- 
aries of the Zidonian Ashtoreth, the Moabite Chemosh 
and the Ammonite Milcom, believed to have been built 
by Solomon.?. In the same way Jeremiah speaks of the 
kings, princes, priests, prophets and people of Jerusalem 
as devotees of the Sun, Moon, and all the Host of Heaven; 3 
and we gather from the same prophet that the worship of 
the Queen of Heaven, Ishtar, usually the morning star, 
Venus, was specially popular in the last days of Jewish 
independence.? 

So too Ezekiel describes various scenes in the courts 
of the Temple; an “image of jealousy’’; seventy elders 
worshipping idols in the form of wall-pictures of creeping 
things and abominable beasts; women weeping for 
Tammuz; and five and twenty men worshipping the Sun.® 
He also tells us of certain elders among the captives who 
came to inquire of Yahweh, and the word of Yahweh 
came unto the prophet, ‘‘These men have taken their 
idols into their heart’’.® 

A special form of eclecticism had arisen in Northern 

12 Kings xxi. 3. 22 Kings xxiii. 4 f., 11-13. 
Erle, Spits ay, Ah 4 Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17 ff. 
5 Ezek, viil. 6 Hzek. xiv. 1-3; cf. xx. 30 f. 
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Palestine. After the bulk of the Israelite population had 
been carried away captive, their place was filled by 
Gentile immigrants from various parts of the Assyrian 
empire. A plague of lions induced the new-comers to 
add the worship of Yahweh as the local deity to their 
own tribal cults.!. For this worship of Yahweh they util- 
ised the ancient sanctuaries, the high places and their 
priests. It is practically certain that a remnant of Israel- 
ites were left in the land, and amalgamated with the 
Gentile immigrants, so that there came to be in Samaria 
a community, partly of Israelite origin, and combining 
the cult of heathen gods with the traditional worship of 
Yahweh conducted at the ancient sanctuaries by repre- 
sentatives of old priesthoods. This development of the 
religion of Israel played an important part in the later 
history. 

What we have styled the New Eclecticism should, ac- 
cording to all precedent and probability, have been an 
infallible sign of the impending final collapse of the re- 
ligion of Israel. The national religion seemed on the 
point of disappearing with the national government, 
although the worship of Yahweh might have survived 
for a time as a petty local superstition, on the same level 
with those of the surrounding tribes. 

Gul.) The Prophetic Revelation —The religion of Israel 
was saved from extinction by the inspired prophets whose 
work is recorded and whose writings are preserved in the 
Old Testament. Their teaching was a development of 
the highest elements in the traditional faith, so that they 


were the true representatives and successors of Abraham 
and Moses. 


12 Kings xvii. 24-41. 
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For them, as for other Israelites, the central truth was 
that Yahweh was the God of Israel, and that Israel was 
the people of Yahweh; but in some respects they taught 
the doctrine with unusual thoroughness. They denounced 
all forms of eclecticism, Israel must worship Yahweh 
and Yahweh only, and they must not identify Him with 
any other God; they must not apply to Him ordinary 
titles like Baal, ‘‘ Lord,” ! or Melech, “‘ King,” ? because 
these titles were also used of the deities of neighbouring 
peoples. 

In the same spirit the prophets demanded that idolatry, 
and magic, together with the unchaste and cruel rites 
characteristic of many Gentile cults should not be associ- 
ated with the worship of Yahweh. 

The inspired prophets were also at variance with popu- 
lar views in their teaching as to the method of securing 
the favour of Yahweh. The people held that His favour 
could be bought by external ritual, especially by sacri- 
fices ; the prophets taught that these were worthless apart 
from justice, purity and benevolence. The people be- 
lieved that Yahweh would under all circumstances protect 
His Chosen Race, and especially that His Temple was 
the palladium of Jerusalem ; but the prophets declared 
that He would punish the sins of Israel by the ruin of 
the nation and the captivity of the people. Some? main- 
tain that the prophets altogether repudiated sacrifice and 
other external observances; and, in any case, they rele- 


1 Hosea il. 16. 
2 The comparatively rare use of Melech as a title of Yahweh in the 


pre-exilic and exilic prophets seems to indicate that it was deliberately 
avoided. Cf. Boehm, A. T. Unterbau des Reiches Gottes, p. 92. 
3 E.g., Smend, p. 167. 
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gated ritual to an altogether subordinate position and laid 
supreme stress on the moral demands of Yahweh. These 
demands Israel had utterly failed to satisfy, therefore 
Yahweh would cast them off, and would make the Gentile 
powers His instruments to chastise His people. 

Such teaching implied that Yahweh was no mere 
national deity ; his existence was not bound up with that 
of Israel. The God who could control Babylon and 
Egypt, the great powers of the age, was practically omni- 
potent, and therefore the one supreme God. Other deities 
might disappear when their lands were conquered by the 
worshippers of other gods, and their peoples carried into 
captivity ; but the prophets made it clear that Yahweh 
could exist apart from Israel, from Palestine, from Jeru- 
salem, and from its Temple. 

It is not yet clear how far the pre-exilic prophets! at- 
tained to any definite conviction that the Chosen People 
would return to Palestine and resume the worship of 
Yahweh in a temple at Jerusalem; nor can we be sure 
that the Messianic passages found amongst their writings 
are not later additions—these pictures of an ideal future 
for Israel under a Righteous King of the House of David 
may not have been drawn till after the Fall of the Mon- 
archy. What, then, were the expectations of the prophets 
as to the future of Revealed Religion? They may have 
been absorbed in the interests of their own generations, 
and may not have faced the problems of the future. But 
the present writer believes that there are sufficient indica- 
tions that the prophetic faith included the restoration of 
the Chosen People to the Holy Land, and the continuous 


1Cf. Kennett. 
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development of Revealed Religion. The principle of the 
doctrine of Restoration was involved in Isaiah’s teaching 
that the deliverance from Sennacherib was a Divine in- 
tervention in the interests of the true faith. If Israel was 
the chosen instrument of God’s purposes then, it could 
hardly perish utterly while those purposes remained un- 
accomplished. ‘The doctrine is expressly stated in various 
passages in the Book of Jeremiah.! 

The religious situation shortly after the Fall of Jeru- 
salem was the direct sequel of that which has just been 
sketched. The Jews were now broken up into four main 
groups: the communities in Babylonia; the hybrid popu- 
lation of Samaria; the remnant in Judah; and the refugees 
in Egypt. The last we hear of the Egyptian Jews sug- 
gests that they were for the most part quickly absorbed 
into the Gentile population.?, The Samaritan eclecticism 3 
would not be immediately affected by the destruction of 
the Jewish state. The remnant in Judah would be drawn 
in different directions by two opposing influences; the 
neighbouring Samaritans might encourage an adulterated 
worship of Yahweh, while patriotism, stimulated by local 
associations and by reminiscences of prophetic teaching, 
would make for exclusive devotion to the God of Israel. 

But the most important portion of the Jewish people 
consisted of the exiles in Babylonia; these exiles included 
representatives alike of the conventional religious tradi- 
tion, of the new eclecticism, and of the prophetic Revela- 
tion. Men of all schools, however, would be susceptible 
of the impulse to generous loyalty towards their people in 

1It seems reasonable to admit the Jeremianic origin of some, at 


any rate, of these passages; but cf, Kennett. 
2 Jer, xliv. 2Gi ps 9: 
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the hour of misfortune; they would also be sensible of the 
confirmation of prophetic teaching by the fulfilment of 
the predictions of the ruin of Judah ; and these two influ- 
ences would combine to keep the Jews faithful to Yahweh, 
and to lead them to accept Jeremiah and Ezekiel as 
authoritative exponents of the Divine Will. Ancient 
religious traditions would lose much of their authority 
through the failure of local associations. Men whose 
religion was merely conventional would in some cases 
attach themselves to the dominant prophetic party ; while 
in others they would be absorbed in the surrounding 
Gentile worship. The new eclecticism would often be 
a stepping-stone to full-fledged heathenism. It seems, 
however, that the exiles were largely settled in communi- 
ties with municipal autonomy, and the common feeling 
of these societies would check apostasy. On the other 
hand, many must have been pressed into the service of 
the Babylonian government and of private persons, and 
would often fall away from the faith of Israel. 


1 Cf. the story of Daniel and his companions. 


CUA E KR. I. 
EZEKIEL. 


Tue Book of Ezekiel may still be regarded as one of the 
fixed points of Old Testament criticism. Attempts have 
indeed been made to place it in the period immediately 
following the Exile or even later,! but so far with very 
little success. Moreover, the significance of Tatatana 
the book for the development of theology Author- 
would not be seriously affected if it were placed ShiP- 
soon after the Return. That event did not greatly alter 
the circumstances of the Jewish community in Babylonia ; 
for them the exile still continued, and the feeble begin- 
nings of a new order in Palestine were merely an earnest 
of the real restoration of Israel. We shall treat the 
contents of the book as the work of Ezekiel between B.c. 
593 and 571; but our statements as to its teaching would 
need only slight modification if it were placed somewhat 
later. Neither do the other critical questions call for 
special notice. It is possible, perhaps probable, that the 
book as we have it has been compiled from earlier collec- 


1Zunz, Seinecke, etc., E.B., col. 1460. 
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tions of Ezekiel’s prophecies ;! and that in the process 
some additions have been made.” 

It is probable that many of the symbolic actions ap- 
parently attributed to Ezekiel were never performed, but 
merely imagined and described. On the other hand, it 
does not seem probable that some of the symbolic actions, 
e.g., the prolonged periods of silence* and the lying on 
one side for 390 days,‘ were due to cataleptic seizures.° 
But none of these controverted points are important for 
our purpose, though the suggestion of catalepsy might 
be regarded either as gain or loss for modern apologetics 
according to the way in which it was handled. 

The canonical status of the book is unimpeachable ; 
the rabbis were contented with the harmonistic efforts to 
which Gamaliel’s contemporary, Hananiah ben Hezekiah, 
devoted a prolonged seclusion illuminated by 300 measures 
of oil;® and modern scholars will not wish to exclude 
Ezekiel either on account of the obscurities connected 
with the mysterious chariot of Yahweh, or because of the 
discrepancies with the Pentateuchal law. 

The Book of Ezekiel falls into four great divisions: 


1 Bertholet, Hesekiel, p. xxii., accepts Cornill’s view that Ezekiel 
compiled two successive editions of the book. The suggestion has 
also been made, in view of the numerous repetitions, that our book 
is a combination of two parallel editions of the prophecies (Kraetz- 
schmar, Ezechiel, p. xiii.). 

? Ezekiel’s legal section, the Temple and the priesthood in the 
New Israel, xl.-xlviii., and the Law of Holiness, Lev. xvii.-xxvi., may 
be regarded as contemporary documents, partly arising out of the 
same circumstances and based on the same sources, without exactly 
defining their literary relationship. 

3 Ch. iii. 26, xxiv. 27, xxxiii. 22. | Chvave ees 

» So Klostermann; see Skinner, p. 55. 6 Kraetzschmar, p. xiv. 
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(i.) i.-xxiv., Prophecies of Doom delivered before the Fall 
of Jerusalem in B.c. 586; (ii.) xxv.-xxxii., 
Oracles against the Nations ; (iii.) xxxiii.-xxxix., 
Prophecies of Restoration delivered after the 
Fall of Jerusalem ; (iv.) xl.-xlviii., Ordinances for Public 
Worship, etc., in the Restored Israel. 

The first division, i.-xxiv., opens with a Theophany ! 
in Chaldea, by the River Chebar, in which the Vision of 
God is seen upon a throne borne by marvellous living 
creatures; ‘‘above the firmament that was over their 
heads was the likeness of a throne, as the appearance of 
a sapphire stone: and upon the likeness of the throne 
was a likeness as the appearance of a man upon it above. 
. . . This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory 
of Yahweh.”? Ezekiel receives his prophetic commission. 
Next * the siege and fall of Jerusalem are set forth by a 
series of symbols; and again* the same message is de- 
livered in plain terms. Chapter viii. describes the super- 
stitions practised at Jerusalem even in the Temple itself, 
the worship of ‘‘ creeping things and abominable beasts 
in the chambers of imagery”’ by seventy elders; the 
women weeping for Tammuz; and five and twenty men 
in the inner court of the Temple worshipping the Sun 
with their faces to the East and their backs to the 
Temple. 

Then® Destroying Angels slay all the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem except the faithful worshippers of Yahweh, who 
receive a mark upon their foreheads. The Glory of 
Yahweh appears in the Temple—the living creatures are 
now called Cherubim ; the ruin of the city is again an- 

1 Ezek. i.-iii. 2 Fzek. i. 26 ff. 3 Ezek. iv., v. 


4 Ezek, vi., vil. 5 Ezek. ix.-xi. 
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nounced, with a promise of restoration; and the Glory 
of Yahweh leaves the Temple by the east gate and 
departs from Jerusalem. Chapter xii. contains more 
symbols of the speedy fall of the city, and the exile of 
the remnant of the population. 

Next,! Ezekiel denounces the prophets and prophetesses 
and those who consult them. Further prophecies of ruin 
follow.” 

In two striking chapters? we have a description of the 
disloyalty, first of Jerusalem, then of Jerusalem and 
Samaria throughout their history. The fortunes of the 
last kings of Judah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachim and Zedekiah, 
are depicted under the symbols* of cedars or vines 
plucked up and withered, and of the captive whelps of a 
lioness (Judah); there is also a promise that a tender 
twig from the top of the cedar shall be planted in the 
mountain of the height of Israel, and become a goodly 
cedar, 7.¢., a young scion of the royal house shall become 
a mighty king of the restored Israel.® 

Chapter xvii. contains the celebrated exposition of 
Ezekiel’s doctrine of Retribution.® 

In xx. 1-44 the prophet shows how Yahweh has re- 
mained faithful to Israel in spite of Israel’s persistent 
disloyalty. 

The imminent ruin of Jerusalem and Judah is set forth 
under yet more symbols.’ A chapter’ is devoted to a 

1 Ezek. xiii. I - xiv. 1X. Ezek, xiv. 12 - xv. 

3 Ezek, xvi., xxili.; for the sake of clearness the exact order is not 
followed here and elsewhere ; cf. pp. 29 ff. 

4Ezek. xvii., xix, 5 Ezek. xvii. 22-24, ® See p.. 32: 

7 Ezek. xx. 45 - xxi. 27, xxiv, 1-14. The judgment on Ammon, xxi. 
28-32, is suggested by the previous section. 

8 Ezek, xxii. 
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wholesale denunciation of princes, prophets and priests, 
and all classes of the people. 

The first division closes with the account of the death 
of Ezekiel’s wife.! The prophet is forbidden to mourn for 
her, as a symbol that soon the distress at the fall of 
Jerusalem shall make the people neglect the ordinary 
funeral customs. 

The second division, xxv.-xxxii., contains oracles 
against Ammon, Moab, Edom, and the Philistines, Tyre 
and Zidon, Egypt. References? to the restoration of 
Israel are naturally suggested by the predictions of the 
ruin of their enemies. The absence of any oracle against 
Babylon is easily explained by the circumstances. 

Here we have the great pictures of the wealth and 
world-wide commerce of Tyre, and the description of the 
reception of Pharaoh and his army in Sheol by Asshur 
and the former oppressors of Israel. The conditional 
character of Old Testament predictions is shown by a 
comparison of two passages referring to Tyre. Ezek. 
xxvi. 7-14 declares that Nebuchadrezzar shall capture 
the city ; but it appears from xxix. 17-20 that Nebuchad- 
rezzars siege of Tyre was unsuccessful. The prophet 
does not think it necessary to explain away the failure of 
his prediction, but promises to give the Chaldean king 
by way of compensation ‘‘the land of Egypt for his 
labour wherewith he served, because they wrought for me, 
saith the Lord Yahweh”. 

The third division,® xxxiii.-xxxix., is chiefly occupied 
with promises of restoration, a restoration, however, 
accompanied by a winnowing of the people, the punish- 


1 Ezek, xxiv, 15-27. 2 Ezek. xxviii. 24-26, xxix. 21. 
HE poh Seti 
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ment of obstinate sinners, and the deliverance of the 
penitent. To this end Ezekiel himself is a watchman,’ 
warning all his fellow-countrymen ; those who heed will 
escape ; those who turn a deaf ear will perish. In spite 
of past sins, the penitent will be delivered and counted 
“righteous”.2 The news of the fall of Jerusalem sug- 
gests to the prophet yet another denunciation ° of the sins 
of the people, both at Jerusalem and in exile, and of the 
evil government of the rulers or “‘ shepherds”. But now 
Yahweh will intervene,t and grant His people prosperity 
under a righteous shepherd, ‘“‘ my servant David,” a king 
of the Davidic dynasty, under whom the two divisions of 
the Chosen People, Judah and Israel, purified from sin, 
shall be restored to their own land. 

In this connexion Ezekiel strikes a note which sounds 
again and again in the later literature; Edom, ‘‘ Mount 
Seir,’’ hoped to profit by the disasters of her kinsfolk, but 
she shall be laid waste.® 

Then ° the prophet promises that the desolate moun- 
tains of Israel shall again be inhabited. Yahweh for 
His own name’s sake will restore His people, in spite 
of their sins. He will cleanse them, and will give them 
a new heart and a new spirit, and cause them to obey 
Him, Then they will repent.’ 

In xxxvii. 1-14 we have the vision of the Valley full 
of Dry Bones, which are clothed with sinews and flesh 
and skin, and receive breath, so that they stand on their 
feet, ‘an exceeding great army,” a figure of the resur- 
rection of the nation, and its return to Canaan. 


1 Ezek, xxxiii. 1-9. 2 Ezek, xxxiii. 10-20. 
3 Ezek, xxxiii. 21 - xxxiv. 19. 4 Ezek, xxxiv. 20-31, Xxxvii. 15-28. 
5 Ezek, xxxv. § Ezek, xxxvi. Cf. pp. 304 f. 
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Then! there is the apocalyptic picture of the distant 
future when the nations of the earth shall gather under 
the leadership of Gog to trouble the security of restored 
Israel. His countless hordes perish in the Holy Land. 

The section closes? with a renewed promise of the 
return of the exiles. 

The fourth division, xl.-xlviii., resembles one of the 
codes of the Pentateuch rather than a section of a 
prophetical book. It has much in common with the 
Pentateuchal Law of Holiness.* 

The form and method of these chapters, however, are 
similar to those of the rest of the book. On a given date, 
“in the beginning of the year, in the tenth day of the 
month, in the fourteenth year after that the city was 
smitten” [April, B.c. 572], ‘“‘the hand of Yahweh was 
upon me, and He brought me thither. In the visions of 
God brought He me into the land of Israel.” An angel 
shows Ezekiel the plan and dimensions of the Temple.4 

Then the Glory of Yahweh appears, coming from the 
East, and re-enters the Temple, as It had left, by the 
eastern gate.® 

Ezekiel is taken in the spirit into the inner court, and 
in the presence of the Divine Glory receives the law that 
the palace and tombs of the kings must no longer be hard 
by the Temple, as in former times. He is shown the 


1 Ezek, xxxviii. 1 - xxxix, 24. 2Bzek, xxxix. 25-29. 

3 Leviticus xvii.-xxvi., and connected passages. This Law of Holi- 
ness has sometimes been ascribed to Ezekiel. More probably the two 
works are both based on the customs of the Jerusalem priesthood 
towards the close of the Monarchy, possibly in part on written notes 


of the Temple ritual. 
4Bzek. xl. ff. 5 Ezek. xliii, 1-4. 6 Ezek, xliii. 5-12. 
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dimensions and plan of the altar; and is told the ritual 
for the consecration of the altar by the Levitical priests 
of the House of Zadok.1 He is next directed that the 
eastern gate of the Temple shall be shut for ever, no one 
is to pass through it; but the prince? may eat there be- 
fore Yahweh.? 

Directions are given as to the ministers of the Temple ; 
the old custom of employing hievoduli, heathen Temple 
slaves, is to be done away with; only Israelites are to be 
employed in the sacred service. Moreover, the higher 
offices are to be reserved for the Levitical priests of the 
House of Zadok, the old Jerusalem priests; while the 
Levitical priests from the provinces, the priests of the 
high places, were only allowed to perform menial duties. 
Various other regulations for priests are added as to their 
clothing, food, dues, and such matters.4' This distinction 
between Zadokite and non-Zadokite priests is a sequel of 
the suppression of the high places required by Deuter- 
onomy © and carried out by Josiah.© Deuteronomy enacted 
that any provincial priest, Levite,’ might come to Jeru- 
salem Sand be received as a full member of the priesthood 
of the Temple. Josiah had brought the provincial priests 
to Jerusalem, and provided for their maintenance out of 
the Temple revenues, but they had been excluded from 
priestly duties.® Ezekiel’s proposal is a somewhat one- 
sided compromise between the claims of the two classes 


1 Ezek, xliii. 13-27. 2 Nasi, NINDS 3 Ezek. xliv. 1-3. 
CS, if: 
4Bzek. xliv. 14-31. 5 Deut. xii. 62 Kings xxii. f, 
7™The Deuteronomic term is ‘‘the priests the Levites,” i.e., the 
Levitical priests. 


8 Deut. xviii. 6-8. ®2 Kings xxiii. ff. 
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of priests; he himself was a member of the House of 
Zadok. 

A later section! gives further regulations as to sacri- 
fices and offerings; the prince is specially charged with 
making provision for these. In this connexion there are 
also exhortations to righteous government ;? and regula- 
tions guarding against the permanent alienation of land 
from the royal house, or from private families.® 

These legal details are interrupted by an apocalyptic 
vision * of the transformation of the land in the ideal 
future. A great river is to issue from the Temple, and 
flow eastward, rendering the whole district fertile; only 
the marshes are to be left to provide salt. The river is to 
swarm with fish, and upon its banks shall grow marvel- 
lous trees, bearing fruit every month and having leaves 
with healing virtues. 

Finally ® the land is divided afresh amongst the twelve 
tribes ; their territory is now limited to Western Pales- 
tine. The land is divided into strips by parallel lines 
running due east and west, and each tribe, Levi excepted, 
receives one of these strips. The order from the north- 
ward is as follows: Dan, Asher, Naphtali, Manasseh, 
Ephraim, Reuben, Judah; the next strip is divided be- 
tween the priests, the Levites, the prince, the Temple, 
and Jerusalem; the Temple is placed in the midst, the 
city being removed somewhat southwards; then follow 
strips assigned to Benjamin, Simeon, Issachar, Zebulun 
and Gad. The idea of this scheme is to preserve the 
ancient order, subject to the necessity of finding room for 


1 Ezek, xlv. g- xlvi. 24. 2 Ezek. xlv. 9. 3 Ezek, xlvi. 16-18. 
4 Ezek. xlvii. 1-12. 5 Ezek, xlv. 1-8, xlvii. 13 - xlvili. 35. 
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the eastern tribes, keeping the Temple on its old site, 
and placing it in the centre of the tribes. 

A noticeable feature is the position of the secular head 
of the community ; he is no longer “‘ king” but “ prince,” 
and his main function is to care for the material needs of 
the Temple. 

We know nothing of Ezekiel except from this book. 
There is no reason to believe that either 
Josephus! or the reporters of various Jewish 
legends had access to any other source of authentic in- 
formation. The prophet’s ministry, as we have said, 
belongs to the period B.c. 593-571; the year of his birth 
is not given, but he seems to have been born about B.c. 
622,2 about the time of Josiah’s reforms and the publica- 
tion of Deuteronomy. In his early childhood Judah 
enjoyed a transient prosperity. Probably the kingdom 
was still subject to Assyria, but the dying empire held its 
dependencies with a loose grasp, and Josiah was practi- 
cally independent. The reforms, sealed by a solemn 
covenant, seemed to have reconciled the Jews to God; 
there were brightening prospects both in politics and 
religion, a new heaven and a new earth. Ezekiel, too, 
was a child of a priestly family of Jerusalem; and the 
reforms had made the Temple the only legitimate 


Ezekiel. 


1 Antt., bk. x., ch. v., states that Ezekiel wrote two books; cf. also 
ch. vi. and vii, Christian legends made hima worker of miracles, and 
stated that he met Pythagoras in Mesopotamia and instructed him 
in the Jewish wisdom. In the Middle Ages his supposed grave near 
Bagdad was a favourite place of pilgrimage. See Schmalzl, Ezechiel, 
Dit 

*His call is dated five years after the captivity of Jehoiachin (597 


B.C,), #.€., B.C. 592, Ezek. i, 2, and he may very well have been about 
thirty at the time, 
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sanctuary, and its ministers the sole priesthood. The 
family and friends of the future prophet would be enthusi- 
astic about the new dispensation; and Ezekiel, young as 
he was, may have caught something of their spirit, and 
felt that he was living in a golden age. Yet the reforms 
had raised new difficulties; when Josiah suppressed the 
provincial sanctuaries, the ‘“‘ high places,” he had brought 
their priests to Jerusalem and sought to obtain for them 
a share in the privileges of the Temple priesthood, a 
policy which gave rise to bitter disputes. 

But soon the crash came, Josiah fell in the rout at 
Megiddo, and the new heavens and the new earth tumbled 
about the ears of the Jerusalem priesthood, and Jerusalem 
was again and again besieged and taken, and was ruled 
by the nominees of Egyptian and Babylonian kings. 
Josiah’s religious policy was discredited by the disastrous 
death of the reforming king, and was succeeded by a 
violent reaction. Apparently most of the prophets and 
priests turned away from the teaching of the true pro- 
phets of Yahweh. Amidst this welter of wickedness and 
misery, with all its disappointment and disenchantment, 
Ezekiel spent his boyhood and early manhood; probably 
his own family remained part of a faithful minority of 
whom Jeremiah was the spokesman. The teaching and 
personality of Jeremiah were the most powerful religious 
influence in the early life of Ezekiel; ‘‘ He had,” in 
Jeremiah, ‘‘a master interpreting events to him to whose 
influence every page of his prophecies bears witness ’”’.? 
Another set of circumstances, too, powerfully affected him 


1Cf, 2 Kings xxiii. 8 f., Deut. xviii. 6 ff., Ezek. xliv. 10-16. 
2C.B.S., xix. We doubt whether this applies to xl.-xlviii. 
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—his training in the priestly ritual and traditions and his 
duties as an officiating priest of the Temple." 

In B.c. 597 the future prophet’s personal circumstances 
underwent a complete revolution. After the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, he was carried away to 
Babylonia with the king and most of the better classes of 
the community. It was a great experience, coming at a 
critical time; the young priest, now probably about twenty- 
five, was at the right age to profit by it, old enough and not 
too old. He had had time to learn what Jerusalem and the 
Temple and Jeremiah could teach, and he still had many 
years before him in which to discover what Babylonia 
and exile had to teach. He was taken from the seething 
caldron of Jewish politics in Jerusalem, and placed in 
the quiet and leisure of one of the little communities of 
exiles. He could reflect on the meaning of his earlier 
experiences, and follow the course of events in Judah 
with the detached and deliberate judgment of a distant 
spectator. Moreover, the priest of the Jerusalem Temple 
cannot have been indifferent to the huge temples, the 
dignified priesthoods, and the magnificent ritual of Baby- 
lonian religion. At last his vivid and fertile imagination, 
brooding over the problems of his own life and the fortunes 
of Israel, kindled into the vision of the Chariot and the 
Cherubim and the shadowy form of Yahweh upborne 
upon them, and he became conscious of a Divine Spirit 
possessing him with a message for his fellow-countrymen. 
While the remnant at Jerusalem were staking everything 
on a desperate struggle for independence, and the exiles 
were watching them with anxious sympathy, Ezekiel 


1Tt has been doubted, on insufficient grounds, whether Ezekiel 
actually officiated; cf. p. 24, 2. 2. 
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had to declare that these patriotic efforts were futile, 
Judah must perish on account of her sins. To such a 
message the exiles were obstinately deaf. At this time 
the prophet’s burden was made heavier by personal 
sorrow ; he had married, and his wife was “the desire of 
his eyes”’ ; they seem to have had no children, and now 
his wife died suddenly, taken away by a stroke of Yahweh.! 

At last there came the long-expected catastrophe, 
Jerusalem fell; most of the remnant were carried away 
into captivity ; the city and the Temple lay in ruins; and 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel were justified. The fulfilment of 
his predictions gave new authority to the prophet; and 
set him free to deliver a more welcome message. He 
could now speak of a coming restoration, and seek to 
prepare the exiles for their future destiny as the ideal 
people of God. He could sketch a constitution for the 
community restored to its ancient home. With these 
happier visions the book closes. We know nothing of 
the prophet’s end, doubtless he died long before the close 
of the Exile. One other feature of his career must be 
mentioned: he was a popular preacher; his sermons 
were among the few sensations which relieved the grey 
monotony of life in exile ; men talked about them as they 
stood at their doors; they invited each other to go and 
hear Ezekiel; he was ‘“‘ unto them as a very lovely song 
of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on 
an instrument”; and he had about as much religious in- 
fluence, “they hear thy words,” said Yahweh to His 
prophet, ‘ but they do them not’’? 

This slight sketch may help us to understand Ezekiel’s 


1 Ezek. xxiv. 15-18. 2 Ezek. xxxiii. 30 ff. 
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contributions to theology. He was a man of varied gifts 
and wide experience. He had known the new and the 
old; the life of pre-exilic Israel, and the beginnings of 
Judaism which had its roots in the Exile; Jerusalem and 
Babylonia. He had lived the sheltered and subordinate 
life of a son at home, of a disciple of Jeremiah, of a junior 
in the Temple priesthood ; and he had been torn from 
such surroundings and called to the lonely and painful 
eminence of a prophetic mission to the exiles. He was 
priest, prophet, popular preacher, theologian, author, and 
man of affairs. The place he occupied in the develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel was largely due to the 
manifold variety of his gifts, activities and opportunities. 

The importance of Ezekiel mainly arises out of two 
facts. First, he lived through the great crisis of the fall 
of Jerusalem and the beginning of the Exile, and lived 
long enough to look back upon it. His own faith sur- 
vived that crisis, and through him others were enabled 
to persist. Thus it was largely due to Ezekiel that re- 
vealed religion was not involved in the fall of the Jewish 
kingdom, but entered on a new stage of development, over 
which the prophet exercised great influence. Secondly, 
the priest and the prophet were so nicely balanced in 
his character and work that he was enabled to mediate 
between the sacerdotal and the prophetic tendencies in the 
religion of Israel. ‘‘ Ezekiel represents a transition and a 
compromise; the transition from the ancient Israel of the 
Monarchy to Judaism ; and the compromise between the 


ethical teaching of the prophets and the popular need for 
ritual.” 2 


? Witness xl.-xlviii., the constitution for the New Israel. 
2B les Py a2te 
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Most of Ezekiel’s characteristic teaching may be placed 
under one or other of these two heads. Because he was 
the prophet of a great transition we have his doctrines of 
the Continuity of Revelation, the Divine Transcendence, 
the Individual’s relation to God, the Prophetic Ministry 
to the Individual, Forgiveness and the regenerating work 
of the Spirit. 

The continuity of Revelation or the persistence of the 
Divine purpose is a convenient phrase for much that is 
implied or stated in Ezekiel’s writings. The prophet 
repeats the essential features of the teaching of his pre- 
decessors, especially of Jeremiah, namely, the moral nature 
of Yahweh and His demand that Israel should honour Him 
by pure morality and spiritual worship; the condemnation 
of the social, political, and religious life of Israel and 
Judah; the certainty of Divine judgment; the promise 
of a restored Israel, prosperous, in a fertile land, under a 
righteous king. But such repetition in exile, in Baby- 
lonia, when the Jewish state had ceased to exist, had a 
new meaning. The prophets had always addressed them- 
selves to the present needs of their people; in a sense 
their messages were occasional. It might have been 
supposed, it was supposed by many, that the message 
was exhausted with the occasion; but Ezekiel insists that 
the principles of the prophetic teaching are not invalidated 
by lapse of time, or change of place, or by great national 
crises. This idea is illustrated by his reviews of the 
history of Israel in which he traces the persistence of God 
in His purpose in spite of the constant recalcitrance of 
Israel.! The same idea inspires some of the prophet’s 


1 Ezek, xvi., xxiil. 
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favourite phrases. Ezekiel says repeatedly that Yahweh 
acts for His Name’s sake, and that Israel and all 
nations may know that He is Yahweh ; in both cases he 
is using one of Jeremiah’s rare phrases as a favourite 
formula. Again he states more than once that Yahweh 
will sanctify Himself on or in some person or people.! 

The Name of Yahweh is His character, and His re- 
putation, as based on the revelation of His character. 
His earlier utterances by the prophets and the operations 
of His Providence had caused His Name to stand for 
certain religious and moral ideals, manifested within 
Israel, though not by Israel as a nation. It had been 
evident that it was Yahweh’s purpose to make known 
these ideals and cause them to be realised. Yahweh acts 
for His name’s sake; He persists in His purpose and 
makes His Revelation continuous and permanent because 
He is consistent with Himself, and finishes what He 
begins. In the same way, He acts so that men may 
know that He is Yahweh, Himself, consistent with His 
former Revelation and Providence; He sanctifies Himself 
on men; He marks Himself out, makes Himself known 
as the one true God. 

The doctrine of the Divine Transcendence was also in 
some measure shaped by the experiences of transition. 
Ezekiel had known Yahweh as the God of Jerusalem and 
its Temple ; he came to know Him as God present in 
Babylonia, and controlling the nations of the earth. So 
far as theory was concerned, Isaiah and Jeremiah had 
anticipated him; but he had put the theory to the test of 
experience as they had not. He may not have had a 


1 Ezek, xxxvi. 23, xxxvii. 28. 
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deeper spiritual fellowship with God, but with his wider 
experience of men and nations and of the world in 
general, he had a more awestruck sense of the majesty 
of God. He was overwhelmed by the Divine Presence 
as neither Isaiah nor Jeremiah was ;! he constantly hears 
himself addressed by Yahweh as ‘‘ Son of Man,” “‘ Mere 
Mortal,”’ and his favourite title for God is ‘‘ Lord Yah- 
weh”. ‘There is a constant effort in his writings to ex- 
press his sense of the Divine Majesty and to avoid 
anthropomorphism. Inthe great vision that accompanied 
his call, he saw above the mysterious living creatures 
something that seemed like a firmament, and above it 
‘the likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a sapphire 
stone: and upon the likeness of the throne was the like- 
ness as the appearance of a man above upon it’’.? 
Similarly the Divine Majesty is emphasised by the stress 
laid upon the necessity of Sanctity, z.e., the separation of 
clean from unclean, of what is consecrated to the service 
of God from what is common; and also by the central 
position of the Temple and its isolation from the terri- 
tories of the secular tribes in the New Israel. At the 
same time Ezekiel is fully aware that transcendence 
is only one aspect of the Divine Nature, ‘“ the prophet 
is far from regarding God as a mere transcendent 
majesty and abstract omnipotence”’;* he enjoys an in- 
timate, though deeply reverential, fellowship with Yah- 
weh, whose ‘“‘relation to His people or the prophet is not 
that of one distant or unapproachable”.* 

Similarly the circumstances of the Exile favoured the | 


1 Ezek. i, 28, iii. 15, 23- 2Pzek, 1, 22, 20. 
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development of the doctrine of individual responsibility. 
As Dr. Skinner puts it,! ‘‘So long as the Jewish state 
existed the principle of solidarity remained in force. Men 
suffered for the sins of their ancestors; individuals shared 
the punishment incurred by the nation as a whole. But 
as soon as the nation is dead, when the bonds that unite 
men in the organism of national life are dissolved, then 
the idea of individual responsibility comes into imme- 
diate operation.” After the fall of Jerusalem, the Jewish 
nation no longer existed as a nation; only scattered 
individuals were left; if the prophet believed that the 
religion of Israel was to have a future, and if he hada 
mission to work for that future, he must take account of 
these individuals. From among them the new Israel 
must be built up; they must be stimulated to faith and 
hope, else they would lapse into heathenism ; and they 
must be inspired with true ideals, else they might make 
the religion of Israel worse than heathenism. Hence 
Ezekiel, in the celebrated eighteenth chapter and else- 
where,” declares that individuals will not be hopelessly 
involved in the ruin of the nation, or in the guilt of their 
ancestors, or even in the consequences of their own past 
sins. With the new Israel in prospect each individual may 
at that moment choose good or evil, and by that choice 
may determine whether he shall be admitted into the 
Kingdom of God or excluded from it. The exigencies of 
a supreme crisis thus led Ezekiel to a formal and explicit 
enunciation of the principle of individual responsibility. 

The responsibility of the individual leads at once to 
the prophetic ministry to the individual. Hence Ezekiel’s 
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commission to be a “‘ watchman,” and to warn the sinner 
of the consequences of his sin ; and the implied idea that 
the prophet’s preaching will sift his audience, winning 
individuals though it may fail to dominate the community.! 

Again, the appeal to the individual to repent, and the 
offer of deliverance and a place in a restored Israel, 
necessarily included forgiveness and regeneration. Ezekiel 
has not only the obvious and usual teaching that the 
discipline of suffering leads to repentance,” but also the 
characteristic doctrine that God’s forgiveness leads men 
to loathe their past sin.* In speaking of the work of the 
Spirit in regeneration, Ezekiel partly follows Jeremiah ; 
and adds the striking figure of the thirty-seventh chapter 
according to which the army of dry bones represent Israel 
dead in trespasses and sins and are quickened to new 
life by the gift of the Spirit. The prophet’s teaching on 
cleansing, forgiveness, and regeneration by the Spirit 
are summed up in xxxvi. 24-29, of which Dr. Davidson 
wrote: ‘‘ This remarkable passage has no parallel in the 
Old Testament, and reads like a fragment of a Pauline 
Epistle’. Perhaps nothing in the Bible expresses more 
forcibly the ideas of the wideness of God’s mercy and the 
power of His restoring grace than the passages ° in which 
Ezekiel affirms that God will restore not only Jerusalem 
and Samaria, but even Sodom. 

Ezekiel’s work in effecting a compromise between the 
priestly and prophetic tendencies is shown by the presence 
of his teaching as to the importance of ceremonial law 
side by side in the same book with his endorsement and 


1 Ezek. xxxiii. 2 Ezek, xx. 33-44. 3 Ezek. xxxvie 25-31. 
CL Bos) lite 5 Ezek. xvi. 53-63 ; cf. Isa. xix. 18-25. 
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repetition of the ethical and spiritual teaching of the older 
prophets. He is the first of the prophets to lay stress on 
the Sabbath,! the distinction between clean and unclean, 
profane and sacred. He first idealises* the Temple, and 
gives to its services and priesthood a leading place in 
the new Israel, or, as we should say, in Messianic times. 
These doctrines are virtually summed up in his state- 
ments about the sanctity, sacredness, or holiness of 
Israel; 7.e., its consecration to Yahweh by a decent, 
seemly and orderly worship conducted by priests duly 
qualified in physique, training and character. The cere- 
monial law, of course, was not new; Ezekiel has much 
in common with Deuteronomy and the Law of Holiness, 
and his code is substantially a revision of older customs 
, and traditions. Neither was the compromise new, it had 
already been promulgated in Deuteronomy, and ratified 
in solemn covenant by Josiah and the people. But in 
the Book of Ezekiel this compromise receives the seal of 
prophetic authority in the name of Yahweh and through 
the mouth of an inspired teacher who exercised a decisive 
influence on the spiritual destinies of Israel. 

We may add two or three characteristic features of 
Ezekiel’s teaching which hardly fall under the two main 
heads. He has the remarkable idea that God gave Israel 
evil statutes as a punishment for their sin ;3 he shows a 
keen interest in the circumstances of foreign nations, the 
commerce of Tyre and the fertility of Egypt,‘ and in his 
hands we can discern a marked advance in the import- 
ance assigned to angelic ministries. His work also 


"Jer. xvii, 19-27 is probably post-exilic. 2 Ezek, xl.-xlviii. 
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marks the beginning of the transition from prophecy to 
Apocalyptic; he not only describes the establishment of 
the renewed Israel in Palestine under Messianic condi- 
tions, but he also depicts in a more remote time the in- 
vasion of the barbarian hordes of Gog and his allies, and 
their overthrow on the mountains of Israel.! 


Ezek, xxxviii., xxxix. 
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THE PROPHET OF THE RESTORATION. 
Isaiah xl., xli., xlii. ro-xlviii., xlix. 14-1. 3, li. 1 -lit. 12, liv., lv.t 


Tue whole tenor of these passages shows that they 
were written towards the end of the Babylonian Captiv- 
ity; probably not long before B.c. 540. More than forty 
years had elapsed since the fall of Jerusalem, and about 
thirty years since the close of Ezekiel’s ministry.” 
During the interval faith had been kept alive through 
the memory of the teaching of Ezekiel and Jeremiah and 
their predecessors ; the records of the prophetic teaching 
had been studied, edited and copied. As the Jews were 
shut out from ordinary ecclesiastical and political activ- 
ity, the patriotic enthusiasm of the faithful was largely 
concentrated on the literature, and the ancient laws and 
annals were copied afresh in new and enlarged editions. 
We have few explicit statements as to the religious life 
of Israel during the captivity, but the surviving literature 


1 The title Second Isaiah is often given to this group of passages or 
to the whole of Isa. xl.-lv., more commonly to Isa. x1.-lxvi. 

2 According to the dates given in Ezekiel the latest sections of that 
book are the Constitution for the New Israel, xl.-xlviii., B.c. 572, and 
the passage on Egypt, B.c. 570, 
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and the later development of Judaism show the tenacity 
with which the exiles clung to the faith of Israel. 

As far as the Babylonian Jews were concerned the 
worship of Yahweh had become identified with Revealed 
Religion as taught by the prophets. Their authority 
had been vindicated by the fate of Samaria, of Assyria 
and of Judah. Moreover, the exile had been a time of 
sifting ; many Jews who were slight and worldly forsook 
Israel in its dark days, and became merged in the sur- 
rounding heathenism, so that as the years went on the 
Jewish community in Babylon became purified and ex- 
alted, possessed by a more passionate loyalty to the God 
who was the rallying point of their national hopes. In 
other words, Israel was becoming a Church. 

As yet, however, there was no idea of any permanent 
separation of religion from politics; a cardinal article of 
faith was the restoration of Israel in Palestine as a nation ; 
and the Jews were keenly alive to the possible bearing of 
international politics on their hopes. Throughout this 
period there was an exciting instability in the state of 
affairs; the balance of power in the Israelite world had 
never recovered from the shock sustained through the 
collapse of Assyria. For the moment Babylon succeeded 
Nineveh as the supreme power in Western Asia; but a 
series of events suggested that another more sweeping 
revolution was imminent. The New Chaldean Empire 
was largely the creation of Nebuchadnezzar; and his 
death in B.c. 561 prepared the way for its fall, soon after 
the star of Cyrus! rose on the political horizon and bid 
fair to outshine all other luminaries; his victories over 
Astyages of Media ? and Croesus of Lydia® promised even 


1 King of Persia, B.c. 558. °B.C. 550. *B.c. 546. 
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greater triumphs. The Jewish exiles watched the career 
of the conqueror from the East; he seemed about to 
change the face of the world. What would the new 
order bring to Yahweh’s Chosen People? 

The answer is given in these chapters, whose contents 
clearly indicate that they were composed in the closing 
years of the Exile; Jerusalem and its Temple, together 
with the cities of Judah are in ruins ;! those addressed 
are exiles in Babylonia;? Cyrus is introduced without 
explanation or description as a great conqueror well known 
to both the prophet and his audience;* and the writer 
is preoccupied with Babylon, its attitude towards God’s 
people and its coming doom.* The chapters are written 
from the standpoint of the Exile, and do not suggest that 
the author is living in some other period. 

The following is a brief survey of the contents of the 
‘Second Isaiah’”’. They fall naturally into two divisions, 
xl.-xlviii. and xlix.-lv. ©The first division 
begins ® by declaring the Divine purpose to 
comfort Jerusalem because she has borne the full punish- 
ment of her sins; Yahweh is about to bring back the 
exiles. He is unique and supreme, the Ruler of the 
universe ; the nations are as nothing before Him, and 
what areimages! He isthe Creator of earth and heaven ; 
He brings the princes of the earth to nothing. Why 
then should Israel say that her cause is forgotten? 
Yahweh does not become weary; His purposes are in- 


scrutable; He can give strength when natural resources 
fail, 


Contents. 
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The world is ringing with the exploits of a great 
conqueror from the East. Yahweh raised him up. To 
what end? Is not Israel the chosen servant of Yahweh ? 
Surely then Yahweh will deliver him, he need not fear. 
In the hands of Yahweh, Israel shall be a sharp thresh- 
ing instrument to crush its enemies, a fan to scatter 
them. For His thirsty people Yahweh will make the 
wilderness a wooded land with streams and springs. 

As for the gods of the heathen, they are not to be 
feared, they have neither strength nor knowledge. If 
they have, let them show it. The conqueror whom 
Yahweh has raised up and announced is on his way to 
subdue the oppressors of Israel; no heathen god can 
point to any similar achievement. 

The remaining chapters of this division repeat and 
amplify the topics of the opening section. Yahweh 
comes to deliver His people, in spite of apparently in- 
surmountable obstacles, in spite of the heathen powers 
and their images, in spite of the fear and unbelief of 
Israel, His servant. He alone is God; the futility of 
idols is shown by the material out of which they are 
made, and the process by which they are manufactured.? 
Let Israel rejoice that He is forgiven and redeemed. 

Then comes the climax of the first half of the work. 
Yahweh, the Creator, the inspirer of true prophecy ex- 
pressly declares that Jerusalem, the Temple, and the 
cities of Judah shall be rebuilt, and speaks of Cyrus by 
name as His shepherd and His anointed, through whom 


1Tsa. xlii. 10 -xliv. 5. 

2Tsa. xliv. 6-20. The Servant passages are reserved for separate 
treatment. 
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Yahweh will subdue nations and kings that Israel may be 
delivered. Yahweh is the only God, the maker of light 
and darkness, of peace and calamity. Who can hinder 
His purposes. As for Bel and Nebo, the gods of Baby- 
lon, they shall soon be captives; they cannot protect 
themselves, far less deliver their worshippers.' Babylon 
shall go into captivity, in spite of her luxury and com- 
merce, her wisdom and science, and her manifold 
enchantments.2 Israel, indeed, has been guilty of many 
sins, and is still obstinate and unbelieving, yet for His 
name’s sake, Yahweh will deliver His people. They may 
now flee from Babylon, a way will be made for them 
through the desert. Yet ‘“‘ There is no peace, saith Yah- 
weh, for the wicked ’’.® 

The latter half+ is written in the same spirit, and de- 
livers substantially the same message; but the tone on 
the whole is brighter, more assured and restful. The 
polemic against idols is not renewed, and with it the 
mention by name of the conqueror Cyrus and of Babylon 
is dropped. 

In the opening section ® Yahweh combats the doubts 
and misgivings of Israel. In spite of the long-drawn-out 
miseries of the last days of Jerusalem and of the many 
years of exile, Yahweh had not forgotten His people. 
The might of their oppressors should not hinder their 
deliverance, nay, the nations and their kings should be- 


1Isa, xliv. 24 -xlvi. 13. 2 Isa. xlvii. 3 Isa. xlvili. 

+ Isa. xlix.-lv. (Servant passages excepted as betore). These chapters 
are sometimes regarded as not strictly part of the same work as xl.- 
xlviii., but as a sequel composed either by the same or another author ; 
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come the humble servants of their former victims. No 
one has any rights over Israel which can stand in the 
way of God’s gracious purposes. The Exile was God’s 
punishment of His people’s sin; and He, the ruler of 
earth and heaven, can redeem them. 

Once more,' in a more joyous strain, the prophet an- 
nounces the coming deliverance, and seeks to strengthen 
the feeble and hesitating faith of his hearers. Let them 
remember Yahweh’s gracious dealings in the days of old, 
the blessings bestowed on Abraham, the marvels of the 
Exodus. Earth and heaven may vanish away, but God’s 
faithfulness abides for ever and assures the deliverance of 
Israel. Why should they fear men, when Yahweh the 
Creator of heaven and earth is their champion. Their 
tribulations are a thing of the past; it is the turn of their 
enemies to suffer: ‘‘I have taken out of thine hand the 
cup of staggering, even the bowl of the cup of my fury; 
thou shalt no more drink it again: and I will put it into 
the hand of them that afflict thee”’.2. Now Yahweh hath 
bared His holy arm in the eyes of all nations, and all the 
ends of the earth shall see how God delivers His people.’ 
They may depart from Babylon at their leisure, not in 
hasty flight, as when their fathers escaped from Egypt ; 
no mere pillar of fire and smoke guides and protects them ; 
Yahweh Himself will go before them, and the God of Israel 
will be their rearguard.* 

Again the prophet renews his promises and his appeals. 
Zion has been desolate and solitary as a forsaken wife ; 
but Yahweh Cebaoth, her husband, will be her Redeemer.® 


UTsav iy elite 22. 2Tsa. lt, 22: 3 Isa. lii. ro. 
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Her future shall be more glorious than her past: ‘‘ thou 
shalt spread abroad on the right hand and on the left, 


and thy seed shall possess the nations”. She need not 
fear any new calamities like the Captivity. That has 
been a unique experience, like the Flood: ‘‘As I have 


sworn that the waters of Noah should no more go over 
the earth, so have I sworn that I would not be wroth 
with thee, nor rebuke thee’”’.!_ Henceforward the Divine 
protection ensures her peace and prosperity. Let God’s 
people trust in Him and forsake their sins, and He will 
assuredly pardon them, and fulfil His gracious promises. 
“For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with 
peace; the mountains and the hills shall break forth 
before you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands. Instead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir tree, and instead of the briar shall come up the 
myrtle tree; and it shall be to Yahweh for a name, for 
an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.” ? 

These prophecies might be cited as a striking illustra- 
tion of the saying— 


The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 


In them the Old Testament Revelation reaches its climax ; 
yet they are anonymous, and we are not in a position 
to make even a plausible conjecture as to the name of 
their author. Their form shows that they were from the 
first literary compositions, probably read aloud or recited 
from memory by their composer or his disciples, and 
also circulated as leaflets or pamphlets. Perhaps the 
whole set were written continuously and published to- 
gether; but it is quite as probable that they were com- 
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posed and published in rapid succession, and then collected 
into a single work, so that they might be roughly com- 
pared to a series of weekly sermons, lectures, or news- 
paper articles subsequently published in book form. 

The author belonged to the new generation of Jews 
who had been born and had grown up in exile in Baby- 
lonia.! Already the old dispensation was a 
sacred memory, and distance lent enchant- 
ment to the Temple, to Jerusalem, and to the land of 
Israel. As he grew to manhood, the future prophet 
studied the traditions, history, laws, and prophetical 
writings of his people; and, untrammelled by the sordid 
realities which had saddened Isaiah and Jeremiah, he 
gloried in the lofty ideals of the inspired literature of 
Israel. The sins which kindled the indignation of former 
prophets were a reminiscence of ancient history, slight 
and dim compared to the poignant present experience of 
national ruin, and of the suffering and humiliation of 
exile. The Jews in Babylonia had, indeed, sins of their 
own, but these seemed venial compared with the cruel 
wrong done to them by their oppressors. In ancient 
Israel the prophets had been preoccupied by the crimes of 
the national government and the native aristocracy, but 
now “the throne of wickedness, . . . which framed mis- 
chief by statute,”’? was seen on a much vaster scale in 


Author. 


1These chapters are dated towards the close of the Exile by most 
recent critics, e.g., Dr. Int.8, p. 231; Du., p. xiii.; Kau., p. 96; Mar., p. 
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the Chaldean administration, and Jewish superstition 
seemed trivial compared to the magnificent idolatry of 
Babylon. 

This brief survey of the situation will have prepared us 
for the main points of the prophet’s teaching. The Jews 
asked, what did the victorious advance of Cyrus 
mean for the Chosen People and the Sacred 
Land of Yahweh. The prophet replied that Yahweh had 
raised up Cyrus and given Babylon and the nations into his 
hand, that He might restore Israel to Palestine and rebuild 
Jerusalem and the Temple.! To this end Cyrus was Yah- 
weh’s Anointed,” the divinely appointed King,the earthly 
vicegerent of God. To this end, too, Babylon was to be 
degraded from the supremacy of the East, and become a 
conquered, subject city; while its impotent deities would 
share its ruin and humiliation.? This great deliverance 
had become possible because the sufferings of the Exile 
had atoned for the sins of Israel. ‘‘ Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye comfortably to 
Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her warfare is accom- 
plished, that her punishment is accepted; that she hath 
received at the hand of Yahweh double for all her sins.’ 4 
Now, therefore, the captives, reconciled to God, released 
by Cyrus, His chosen instrument, were to return in 
triumph to Palestine, led by their Divine Shepherd. A 
smooth and level road would be miraculously prepared for 
Yahweh and His people, the valleys would be filled in, 
and the hills levelled, the crooked would be made straight, 
the rough places plain, and the Glory of Yahweh would 


‘Teaching. 
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be made manifest to all,! Fountains would spring up 
and streams would flow through the waterless deserts, 
and forests would appear as if by magic to offer their 
grateful shade to the returning pilgrims.2 They should 
pass unscathed through terrible dangers: ‘‘ When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: when 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee”’.*? The return 
was to be a new and greater exodus.4 The pilgrims. 
would return from the four quarters of the world.® 

The prophet is chiefly interested in the Restoration as 
the great event of the immediate future; the new dis- 
pensation which it was to inaugurate is only 

. : The New 

sketched in a vague and fragmentary fashion. Jorae], 
Israel is forgiven and completely restored to 
favour with God. ‘I have blotted out, as a thick cloud thy 
transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins.”’"® The Divine 
Presence is with Israel to strengthen and bless the 
Chosen Servant of God: ‘Thou art my servant I have 
- chosen thee and not cast thee away; fear thou not, for I 
am with thee ; be not dismayed, for I am thy God ; I will 
strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee”.’ Again and 
again God addresses Israel as His Servant and His 
Chosen. Yahweh is the King of Israel and “his 
Redeemer’”’.S The love of God for Israel is set forth in 


1Isa. xl. 3-15. “Isa. xli. 17-20. 
3Isa. xliii. 2; cf. also xliii. 15-21, xliv. 3, 4, xlix. 9-11, 22-26, lv. 12, 
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striking figures: ‘‘Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on the son of her 
womb? Yea, these may forget, yet will not I forget 
thee. Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of my 
hands.”! ‘Thy Maker is thy husband.’ Zion or 
Israel in captivity has been as a forsaken wife, no better 
than a widow; but now she is to enjoy all her rights: 
«« with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, 
saith Yahweh thy Redeemer . . . the mountains shall 
depart, and the hills be removed; but My kindness shall 
not depart from thee, neither shall My covenant of peace 
be removed ’’.? 

Yet the pardon and love of God are not due to any merit 
on the part of Israel; the prophet speaks strongly of the 
sins of his fellow-countrymen.? Like Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, he teaches that God redeems Israel ‘for His 
name’s sake”. ‘For My name’s sake will I defer Mine 
anger . . . for Mine own sake will I do it.”’"* Yahweh's 
Servant, Israel, is blind and deaf, but Yahweh works 
‘(for His righteousness’ sake,’ that He may be self- 
consistent; loyal to His own character, purpose, and 
promises.° 

The home of the New Israel is Judah; Jerusalem and 
its Temple are to be rebuilt; the other cities of Judah 
are to be restored ; the waste land will again be cultivated,® 
and will be occupied by a teeming population, The ex- 
iles will return in such great numbers that the land * will 


PSapeciecemss cos 2 Isa. liv. 8, 10. 5 Cf. below, p. 48. 
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be too strait for its inhabitants”! Israel shall dwell in 
peace under the Divine protection, and shall learn Divine 
truth; ‘‘ All thy children shall be taught of Yahweh, and 
great shall be the peace of thy children. In righteousness 
shalt thou be established: thou shalt be far from oppres- 
sion, for thou shalt not fear; and from terror, for it shall 
not come near thee.”’? This new order is to be eternal. 

It is noteworthy that though we do read of the restora- 
tion of Judah, the prophet is chiefly interested in Jerusa- 
lem; Zion and Jerusalem constantly stand for the whole 
people. The Northern Tribes are entirely ignored; 
Ephraim and Samaria are not mentioned, and there is 
no reference to their territory. 

The unique relation of Israel to Yahweh implied re- 
ligious or ecclesiastical exaltation, and therefore—accord- 
ing to ancient ideas—political supremacy. qorael 
The oppressors of Israel are to be punished;4 and the 
Gentile kings are to be the humble instru- ebeGsce 
ments of the return of the Jews.® Because the one true 
God is manifest in Zion, the Egyptians, Ethiopians and 
Sabeans are to come in chains as suppliants bringing 
their manufactures and their merchandise as tribute.°® 
God will bring again the great days of David, when Israel 
dominated the neighbouring peoples. Only the new do- 
minion shall be on a larger scale: ‘‘ Thou shalt call a 
nation that thou knowest not, and a nation that knew 
not thee shall run unto thee, because of Yahweh thy 
God, and for the Holy One of Israel ; for He hath glori- 
fied thee”’.” 

1Jsa. xlix. 19-21, liv. 1-3. 2 Isa, liv. 11-17. 
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On the other hand, the nations will respect the sanctity 
of the Holy City: ‘‘ There shall no more come unto thee 
the uncircumcised and the unclean”.! These words 
need not mean that Gentiles would be altogether ex- 
cluded from Jerusalem; but that they would only be ad- 
mitted to do homage to Israel and Yahweh. 

The prophet’s faith in this glorious future had to be 
maintained in the face of sin? and unbelief on the part of 
Unbeliesp Many of his fellow-exiles. Prolonged misfor- 
amongst tune had made it difficult for the Jews to ex- 
ee pect better times; it seemed as if Yahweh 
could not or would not help. There seemed no escape 
from the grip of Babylon: ‘‘ Shall the prey be taken from 
the mighty, or the captives of the terrible one be de- 
livered’’.* The exiles were cowed ; they feared ‘‘ continu- 
ally all the day because of the fury of the oppressor’’.* 
God seemed far off and indifferent, and Israel complained, 
‘‘My way is hid from Yahweh, and God neglects to do 
me justice”. Hence the prophet constantly appeals to 
the might of Yahweh,® to His love for His people,’ to 
the proofs of His love that He had given in time past, to 
Abraham,’ and David,® and at the Exodus.!° Again and 
again he bids Israel “Fear not’. He insists that 
Yahweh cannot abandon His people to which He is 
bound by so many ties; He is their Creator ? and Father; !* 
He has chosen! them, His favour is secured to them 
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by ‘‘a covenant of peace,” “‘an everlasting covenant,” ! 
and by the oath of Yahweh.? Above all else, Yahweh 
styles Himself the Go’el,? ‘* Redeemer” of Israel, the 
next kinsman, bound by the blood-bond to stand by his 
kinsfolk in life and to avenge their death. To an Oriental 
no other figure could so forcibly express the idea that 
Yahweh was absolutely certain to intervene on behalf of 
Israel; it implied that the redemption of Israel was His 
first and supreme duty. 

Unbelief, however, might still harden its heart against 
the prophet and ask why his assurances should be ac- 
cepted. Hence to obtain credence for his pre- Thetis! 
dictions he appeals to the fulfilment of  pealto 
previous predictions inspired by Yahweh, ean 
though not apparently uttered by the prophet 
himself. It seems that some important events of recent 
times, probably victories of Cyrus, had been predicted in 
the name of Yahweh: “I have declared the former 
things from of old; yea, they went forth out of my 
mouth, and I showed them: suddenly I did them and 
they came to pass’’.4 

This power of Yahweh to predict the future is a leading 
feature of the prophet’s polemic against the gods of 
Babylon. The deliverance of Israel implied Polemi 

. Olemiic 
that Yahweh could overcome the mighty against 
deities who were reverenced throughout West- Bee 
ern Asia; that the God of a group of petty j 
tribes could cope with the gods who had ruled the fortunes 
of great empires like Assyria and Chaldea; the gods of 
the conquerors who had blotted out Israel and Judah 


1Tsa, liv. ro, lv. 3. 21Tsa. liv. g. * Isa, xli. t4, etc. 
41Isa, xlviii. 3; cf. the whole passage, 1-11; also xliv. 8, xlvi. to. 
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from among the nations and carried the peoples away 
into captivity. The prophet, on the ground of the suc- 
cessful predictions already referred to, insists that Yahweh 
knew the future as the gods of Babylon did not, and that 
therefore He was the only true God.!_ This contention is 
also supported by other arguments; the false gods are 
identified with their images; and the prophet urges that 
wood and stone and gold and silver are not to be com- 
pared with the Creator and Ruler of the Universe? He 
is thus led to develop the doctrine of God, and to formu- 
late monotheism more formally and explicitly than any 
of his predecessors. Yahweh is the one true God,’ the 
Creator,‘ omnipotent,® omniscient,® eternal,’ omnipresent,$® 
governing all things by His Providence.® The idea of 
Yahweh as unique and supreme is also expressed in the 
titles ‘‘ the Holy One,’’! or ‘¢the Holy One of Israel,” # 
which the prophet borrows from Isaiah. 

The deliverance and exaltation of Israel would reveal 
these truths to the Gentiles,!2 and lead them to seek the 
favour of Israel and its God. Not only so, but the pro- 
phet also discerns that monotheism implies an offer of 
salvation to the whole world. ‘ Look unto Me and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth: for I am God, and there 
is none else. By Myself have I sworn, the word is gone 
forth from My mouth in righteousness, and shall not 


return, that unto Me every knee shall bow, every tongue 
shall swear.” 


Isa. xli. 21-29, and cf. above, p. 49, 2. 4. 


2Isa. xl. 12-26, xlvi. 5-7. 3Tsa. xl. 18, xliv. 6-9, etc. 

‘Isa. xl. 26, xliv. 24, etc. SIsa. xl. r2-15. 

8 Isa. xlv. 21, xlvi. ro. 7Isa. xliv. 6. asa aii cos 
*lsay xia 0 Qadosh, Isa, xl. 25. 11 Isa. xli, 14, etc. 


12Tsa. xlv. 14-17. He Tsan xiv. 22003: 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SERVANT OF YAHWEH. 
Isaiah xlii. 1-4 (5-9); xlix. 1-6 (7-13); 1. 4-9 (x0, 11) 3? lii. 13 -liii. x2. 


THESE passages present some of the most knotty pro- 
blems of Old Testament Introduction ; almost everything 
is matter of controversy—date, authorship, relation to the 
rest of Isaiah xl.-lv., interpretation ; almost every possible 
view has been held on each of these points. For the 
purpose of this work it is not necessary to discuss the 
various views in detail; a general statement will suffice. 
These passages form clearly defined sections; if they 
were removed and the remainder were read by some one 
who was not acquainted with Isaiah xl.-lv. in its present 
form, he would not discover that anything was missing. 
The passages also have in common features not found in 
the rest of these chapters, notably the description of the 
suffering, persecuted and martyred Servant of Yahweh as 
a person. If Isaiah xl.-lv. is a single work, these differ- 


1The verses in brackets are considered by Cheyne to be links 
written to connect the ‘Servant passages”’ proper with the context 
in which they were inserted. Whether or no this view be adopted, it 
is convenient to treat these verses with the “‘ Servant passages ”. 
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ences may have been intentionally introduced for the sake 
of emphasis. It is, however, more generally believed 
that the Servant passages are independent poems. This 
theory has many alternative forms; it is still possible 
that the poems, though independent, were the work of 
the author of the rest of these chapters; it is more prob- 
able that they were composed by some one else, and 
either appropriated by the author of Isaiah xl.-lv. or 
inserted by an editor. The Servant passages, in accord- 
ance with these various theories, have been dated before,! 
during,’ or after ° the Exile. 

There is equal variety of opinion as to who or what is 
meant by the Servant of Yahweh. The theories are of 
three types: the Servant is an actual person, or an ideal 
person, or personifies a community. From a very early 
period‘ the passages have been regarded as Messianic, 
and this view was generally held until the rise of critical 
exegesis, and is still held by many.® More recently the 
Servant has been supposed to be Jeremiah ® or some late 
post-exilic scribe.’ But 'the view is gaining ground that 


1 Klostermann, P.R.E., Fesaia, viii., 724; Ewald, ap. C.B.S. 
* Driver, Isaiah (Men of the Bible), pp. 176 ff.; Kénig, Einleitung, 
325; Marti, Isazah, p. 361; Skinner, Isaiah, p. lv. (doubtfully) ; 
. A. Smith, Exp. B. 
’ Cheyne, E.B., Isaiah, 2205; Duhm, Isaiah, xviii., B.c. 450-400. 
4#.g., the Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel. 
5G. A. Smith, D.B., (for lii. 13 -liii.), Delitzsch. Driver, as above, 
combines the views that the Servant is Israel and that He is a Messianic 
ideal. 

®The Servant is identified with “ Jeremiah, or some unknown 
martyr-prophet,” by “Grotius, Bunsen, and Ewald " (Delitzsch, Isaiah, 
Eng. tr., 1877, vol. ii., p. 303). 

7Duhm, Isaiah, xviii. 
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the Servant is the personification of Israel.! If the Ser- 
vant is a Person, He must be either ideal or idealised ; 
the difference is not great; on the one hand, the picture 
of an ideal prophet, martyr, or Redeemer would neces- 
sarily borrow features from historical individuals; on the 
other, an idealised portrait of a real person would become 
a type and foreshadowing of the Messiah. Compare our 
Lord’s identification of John the Baptist with the ideal 
figure of the resuscitated Elijah.? 

The interpretation of these passages partly determines 
the view which must be taken as to their authorship; in 
the rest of Isaiah xl.-lv. the Servant is expressly identified 
with Israel.? If, therefore, the Servant is here a Person 
and not the nation, we seem compelled to conclude that 
the Servant passages were originally independent of their 
present context, and are not the work of the same author ; 
and vice versa, if Isaiah xl.-lv. is a single work by one 
writer, the Servant must be Israel throughout. This con- 
clusion also seems to be required by one of the Servant 
passages themselves. In xlix. 3 we read: ‘‘ Thou art 
my Servant, O Israel, in whom I will be glorified”; but 
it is sometimes maintained that ‘‘O Israel’”’ is a gloss.4 
It need hardly be said that Isaiah xl.-lv. is not neces- 
sarily a single work even if the Servant = Israel through- 
out. 

At present at any rate the balance of evidence and the 
weight of authority seem to indicate that the Servant 


1Cheyne, P.B., Isaiah, p. 177, ‘‘the Genius of Israel”; Marti, 
Isaiah, p. 360; Skinner hesitates between an ideal Israel and an ideal 
Israelite (Isaiah, p. 237; cf. p. 39). 

2Matt. xi. 14. SAsay xis, xliv-r2) etc 

*E.g., Duhm, in loco. 
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passages are an exilic! work written by some one other 
than the author of the rest of Isaiah xl.-lv.; and that the 
Servant is Israel. We propose therefore to interpret them 
from this point of view. 

The contents of these passages are as follows, The 
first passage, xlii. 1-9,2 follows the introductory state- 
ment of the main themes of Second Isaiah, 
and precedes their subsequent detailed de- 
velopment. The introductory statement concluded with 
the declaration: ‘‘ When I look, there is no man; even 
among them there is no counsellor, that, when I ask of 
them, can answer a word. Behold, they are all vanity, 
their works are nought ; their molten images are wind 
and confusion.’ Then, in what seems to have been 
originally the next section, Yahweh Himself “ goes forth 
as a mighty man’”’3 

The effect of the insertion is that when Yahweh looked 
in vain for ‘‘a man”’ or ‘‘ counsellor,” a prophet to declare 
His Revelation, He sent His chosen and inspired Servant. 
The Servant is a quiet teacher, patiently instructing the 
dull and encouraging the feeble and despondent, delivering 


Contents. 


1The term ‘‘exilic’”’? must be understood in an elastic sense, in 
which the Exile began with the first deportation of captives by 


Nebuchadrezzar in 597, and continued for some time after the first 
Return in 586. 


2Cf. note 2, p. 52. 

3Isa. xli. 28 f., xlii. 13; cf. lix. 16, Yahweh ‘saw that there was no 
man, and wondered that there was no intercessor; therefore his own 
arm brought salvation unto him” ; and Ixiii. 5, ‘‘ 1 looked and there was 
none to help; and I wondered that there was none to uphold: there- 
fore my own arm brought salvation unto me”. The comparison sug- 


gests that the Servant passages had not yet been inserted in Second 
Isaiah when lvi.-lxvi. was composed. 
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men from the prison-house of error and despair. The 
Servant is the herald of a world-wide Revelation; the 
Gentiles are to learn true religion, “he shall bring forth 
judgment unto the Gentiles ”.!_ His successful persistence 
in this marvellous task is guaranteed by the support of 
Yahweh, the Creator of heaven and earth. The Servant 
shall persevere,” “ till he have set judgment in the earth; 
and the isles shall wait for his revelation . . . he shall 
be a light to the Gentiles’. 

Finally the passage, declares the unique glory of Yah- 
weh as the only source of true prediction. 

The second passage xlix. 1-13, is inserted between the 
two main divisions of the Second Isaiah, a position which 
may indicate that the editor felt it had no special relevance 
to its new context. The connecting verses,? however, lead 
up fairly well to xlix. 14. 

The Servant, who is now‘ expressly identified with 
Israel, again declares to the Gentile world® that Yahweh 
called him from the womb. But he has become discour- 


1From the context ‘‘judgment” here means “‘ the righteous prin- 
ciples and methods of the Divine government,” true religion on its 
practical side. 

2Note from R.V. the suggestion of the wording of verses 3 and 
4. The Servant is patient of the infirmities of those to whom he 
ministers; but he does not, through this ministry, become subject to 
these infirmities himself. He is not subdued to what he works in; 
working amongst sinners, he does not become sinful; he is not over- 
come of evil, but overcomes evil with good. 

8 Cf. note, p. 51. The connexion is further improved by the 
“ But” of the English Versions; which would be unnecessary in the 
original Second Isaiah, xlix. 14, following the end of xlviii., but is 
justifiable in the present context. 

4Tsa. xlix. 3. > Isles, peoples. 
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aged: ‘(I said, I have laboured in vain, I have spent my 
strength for nought and vanity”. Yahweh again assures 
him that his mission is not merely to Israel, the nation 
is not merely elect for its own sake, but he is to be “a 
light to the Gentiles, the Divine salvation to the-end of 
the earth”.! The following connecting verses repeat 
the assurance that Yahweh will support His Servant and 
deliver His people. 

The third passage, |. 4-11, follows verses” which appeal 
to the destructive might of Yahweh as a proof of His 
power to deliver Israel. The sequence is appropriate, as 
the passage declares that the Lord Yahweh will vindi- 
cate His Servant by punishing those who oppose and 
persecute him. The Servant himself is an assiduous 
disciple of his Divine Teacher; he patiently endures 
persecution, and perseveres doggedly in the teeth of 
opposition. 

The connecting verses encourage the Servant’s ad- 
herents to trust in Yahweh, and declare that his opponents 
will be punished; thus leading up to li. 1-3, which en- 
courages the righteous to trust in the Divine promise. 

In the fourth passage, lii. 13-liii. 12, the faith of 
Israel issues triumphant from its age-long ordeal, and 
declares its confidence in the Divine righteousness, in 
spite of the tragic experiences of life. The exultant notes 
with which the section opens and closes enable the 
editor to obtain an appearance of sequence and connexion 
with the verses between which it is inserted; but the 
poem as a whole is a vivid contrast to the cheerful 
optimism of the latter part of the Second Isaiah. 

Isa, xlix. 6. = lsawl25 3. Cf. p52 
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The theme is the exaltation of the humiliated Servant. 
We have seen him called to a most honourable task, 
the preaching of the Truth of God to the whole world ; 
patiently persevering in his vocation in spite of unbelief, 
contumely, and persecution. Now he touches lower 
depths and rises to loftier heights. His sufferings are a 
wonder to all men; but his final glory is a greater marvel. 
Misfortune in every form had been with him throughout 
his career; feeble and unattractive in appearance, dis- 
figured by disease, his claim to a Divine mission had 
seemed a futile imposture. Calamity and disease, per- 
haps even leprosy,! marked him out, it seemed, as a 
sinner, condemned and cursed by God. Later times, how- 
ever, reading his history in the light of its sequel, saw in 
his agony a vicarious suffering borne for the salvation 
of the whole world : ‘‘ Yahweh laid on him the iniquity of 
as: alk “27 

The contempt and abhorrence of his contemporaries 
broke out into persecution, and at last he died the death 
of a criminal—in reality, he was a martyr, ‘‘he had done 
no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth ”’.? 

But this life-long tragedy had been the working out of 
a Divine purpose; his life, both in his living and in his 
dying, had been provided by God as an atonement for the 
sins of the world. Ina glorious resurrection the Servant 
of Yahweh shall take his place with mighty conquerors ; 
; ‘pmb Pie) vA), R.V. ‘stricken, smitten of God,” may 
well describe leprosy ; ; so the Vulgate, a rendering which coupled with 
the Messianic interpretation did much for the humane treatment of 


lepers in the Middle Ages. 
Isa. li. 6. 3Tsa, liii. 8, g are largely unintelligible. 
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and rejoice in the achievement of his mission, the re- 
demption of the world. 

This author also! had lived under circumstances which 
enabled him to idealise Israel as the Servant of Yahweh, 
i.e., towards the end of the Exile, in some devout Jewish 
community. He also had been profoundly impressed by 
the spectacle of the great Gentile states with their teem- 
ing populations, their military power and material re- 
sources, and their brilliant civilisation; and yet had kept 
his faith in Yahweh, so that the Divine Revelation seemed 
a more precious possession for Israel than all the wealth, 
culture, and glory of Babylon. He was not moved to 
vindicate the claims of Yahweh; he took them for granted, 
probably because he usually lived amongst faithful be- 
lievers. He is interested in the restoration of Israel, but 
this is not his main theme, because a more marvellous 
hope had dawned in his soul. He is quite vague as to 
the time and manner of that restoration, probably because 
these passages were written somewhat earlier than the 
rest of Isaiah xl.-lv., before the conquests of Cyrus had 
given definite shape to the hopes of the Jews. 

Israel in exile, in the eyes of the author of the Servant 
passages, was a witness for God to the Gentiles, despised 
and persecuted, yet assured of ultimate triumph. He 
was not concerned with the sins of Israel in times gone 
by, but rather with the sufferings of faithful Israelites in 
his own days. Like Job he was perplexed by the suffer- 
ings of the righteous and the prosperity of the wicked. 
To the solution of this problem he applied the idea that 
Israel was God’s witness. He idealises in a series of 


1T.c., like the author of the rest of Isaiah xl.-lv. 
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graphic pictures the character, the mission, and career of 
his people; everything is seen in the light of his great 
inspiration that Israel was to be ‘‘a light to the Gentiles,’’ 
that God’s ‘‘ salvation may be unto the end of the earth ”’.! 
To this end Israel suffers in captivity; its pain and 
humiliation are for the redemption of the world.2 

These Servant poems must not be taken for an exhaus- 
tive and scientific interpretation of the history of Israel ; 
but the prophet for the moment sees that history as the 
symbol of the great truth in which he is absorbed. 
Everything else is forgotten. 

He thus expresses in the most striking fashion three 
supremely important doctrines: (i.) Universalism, the 
true religion, the religion of Yahweh, is for all the world ; 
(ii.) Vicarious Atonement, the explanation of the sufferings 
of the righteous is that they endure in order that sinners 
may be saved ;® (iii.) The Mission of Israel to the Gentiles, 
the election of Israel is not merely to privilege, but also 
to service; Israel is elect for the sake of the world.4 


1Jsa, xlix. 6. 2 Isa. litt. 

3(i.) and (ii.) hold good equally if the Servant is regarded as the 
Messiah. 

4The views as to the date, etc., of the Servant passages may be 
variously combined ; ¢.g., Smend holds that these sections were com- 
posed earlier than the rest of Isaiah xl.-lv. and by a different author. 
The Servant is Israel, but some features of the picture are drawn from 
the experiences of a saint and martyr of the period of Jeremiah (pp. 
256 ff.). 
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OTHER ANONYMOUS PROPHECIES OF THE 
EXILE. 


Isaiah xiii. 1 - xiv. 23, xxi. 1-10; Jeremiah I., li.; Zechariah ii. 6-13. 


Tue Chaldean period possessed a group of great prophets 
in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the author or authors of the 
Prophecy of Restoration and of the poems on the Servant 
of Yahweh. Doubtless they had their associates and 
imitators ; they no more stood alone than did Luther, 
Calvin, and Erasmus at the Reformation. A careful 
examination of the prophetical books discloses a number 
of passages varying in length from a verse to three or 
four chapters which are attributed to these unknown 
speakers or writers. It is often difficult to assign them 
to any exact date, or even to determine whether they fall 
into the period of the Exile, or into the Persian or the 
Greek period or even later; for many of them are brief; 
their contents are largely of a general character; and they 
contain much that is clearly imitation of older work. 
Here we shall deal with those only which are commonly 
regarded as exilic; leaving doubtful passages for a later 
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chapter.!_ The four prophecies dealt with in this chapter 
seem to indicate an exilic standpoint by their references 
to captivity and exile, their interest in Babylon, and their 
hopes of a return, and by the absence of any trace of the 
circumstances which followed the fall of Babylon and 
the establishment of the Persian supremacy in Western 
Asia. 

The first section? consists of two poems on the Day 
of the Lord, with two additions. The poems may pos- 
sibly be by different authors. The former al 
poem, xiii. 2-22, begins with an apocalyptic xiii, 1.- 
picture of God’s judgment on the world—the *!¥- 23. 
heavenly bodies are darkened, and earth and heaven are 
shaken *—and passes without any marked transition into 
a prediction of a complete and final destruction of Baby- 
lon by the Medes. The concluding verses of the section, 
Xiv. 22, 23, deal with the same subject, and may be part 
of the poem. The second poem, xiv. 4b-21, describes the 
descent of the King of Babylon into Sheol. He is sub- 
jected to exceptional ignominy in that his corpse is cast 
forth unburied.4 The close of the poem illustrates the 
profound impression made upon the Jews by the power 
and splendour of Babylon; the children are to be slain 
lest they should regain possession of the land and cover 


1 The following are sometimes assigned to the Exile—Isa. x1. 10-16, 
xxiii., xxxiv., xxxv., Jer. xxiii. 1-8 (Stade, p. 295), and many other 
passages, some of which are noticed in the discussion of separate 

ctrines. 

2Assigned to the Exile by Cheyne, P.B., Duhm, L.O.T., Marti, 
Skinner, G. A. Smith, D.B., and others. In E.B. Cheyne adopts the 
view that xiv. 4b-21 originally referred to Sennacherib, Babylon in 
verse 4 being a mistake. He still, however, regards the poem as late. 

®xili, 10, 13. 4xiv. Ig, 20. 
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it with cities.. The two poems are connected by a short 
prophecy,” foretelling the restoration of the Israelites to 
their own land. 

The second section? is a magnificent lyric in which the 
poet describes himself as overcome with horror at the 
news of a great catastrophe; a caravan has 
arrived announcing the fall of Babylon, It is 
implied that these are good tidings to the 
‘‘threshed-out and down-trodden’”’* people of Yahweh; 
yet here again we see how fully the Jews realised the 
glory of the great Chaldean city. The poet almost for- 
gets the wrongs of his people in his distress at the ruin 
of the fountain-head of Eastern civilisation. 

The third section® has been provided with a heading 
ascribing it to the fourth year of Zedekiah, and is fol- 

lowed by a short narrative—Jeremiah in the 
es fourth year of Zedekiah made a copy of his 
prophecies against Babylon; gave it toa royal 
ambassador who was going on a mission to Babylon; 


Isaiah 
xxi, I-10. 


Bxiva ete 2xiv. I-4a. 

3 Assigned to the Exile by Cheyne, E.B., Duhm, L.O.T., p. 216, 
Marti, Skinner, G. A. Smith, D.B., and others. 

4Verse 10, P.B. 

°TIt is generally held that this section is not the work of Jeremiah. 
It is ascribed to the close of the Exile by L.O.T., p. 268; Buhl, P.R.E. 
The tendency of recent criticism is to assign it to a later period. 
Cornill regards it as one of the latest portions of ¥eremiah ; Giese- 
brecht regards it as post-exilic; Kautzsch dates it c. B.c. 400; Schmidt, 
£E.B., not before B.c. 150, It is possible, as Kautzsch suggests in 
K.B.W., that it was constructed about 400, on the basis of ¥eremiah, 
2 Isaiah and other exilic oracles. We have dealt with it here be- 


cause its ideas are substantially exilic, though its literary form may 
be later. 
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and bade him throw it into the Euphrates. The editor 
who combined the prophecy and the narrative, and pre- 
fixed the heading, intended the contents of this manu- 
script to be identified with Jeremiah 1. 1-li. 58. 

The only authority for authorship by Jeremiah is the 
heading ; and this is wrong as to the date, the contents 
of this prophecy show that it was not composed in the 
fourth year of Zedekiah. At that time the Temple was 
standing ; Jeremiah was ministering to the Jews in Jeru- 
salem ;! and he was advising the Jews in Chaldea to 
settle down quietly and look forward to an exile of seventy 
years.2, These chapters speak of the destruction of the 
Temple as an event of the past,’ and urge the Jews to 
flee at once from Babylon.* Seeing, therefore, that the 
heading is mistaken as to the date, we may also set aside 
its testimony as to authorship, and follow the clear inter- 
nal evidence in ascribing Jeremiah 1., li., to a writer other 
than Jeremiah. ‘The time indicated cannot be earlier 
than the close of the Exile, when the prophet had prob- 
ably been dead for some years. As literature these 
chapters are inferior to the work of Jeremiah, from which 
they make large quotations. Finally they express a 
fierce hostility to Babylon to which there is no real paral- 
lel in the genuine utterances of Jeremiah. 

This long oracle rings the changes on a few ideas 
which constantly recur; the imminent and final ruin of 
Babylon, which is to become a haunt of wild beasts, 
never again to be inhabited by men;° the escape of 
Israel from Babylon and its return to the Holy Land.® 


1 Jer. xxviii. I. Pa Cae KI Xs = eres 
2 Jers 1.5, 14.0. Dilerala Lett. 30) f.5011020;120, 37514 Ede 
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God’s people have been lost sheep, a prey to ‘‘all that 
found them’’; and their enemies have alleged that they 
were justified in oppressing Israel because of its sins 
against Yahweh.! The fall of Babylon is a punishment 
inflicted on account of the evil done to Zion,? a view 
hardly homogeneous with Jeremiah xxv. g, which speaks 
of Nebuchadrezzar as the Servant of Yahweh sent by 
Him to execute His judgment on Israel and its neigh- 
bours.® 

This passage, like the preceding,* illustrates the bitter 
resentment of the exiles towards the Chaldeans; a feeling 
which was doubtless justified by the treatment which 
they had undergone. 

The fourth section has been inserted in our Book of 
Zechariah ; but its standpoint is that of Babylon and the 
Exile.° Zion dwells with the daughter of Baby- 
lon and is urged toescape. Yahweh promises 
that He will return to Zion, that He will ‘“ in- 
herit Judah as His portion, and shall yet choose Jerusa- 
lem”. The passage is remarkable for the declaration 
that ‘‘many nations shall join themselves to Yahweh in 
that day, and shall be My people”’. 


Zechariah 
ii. 6-13. 


P Jer songs of nlwesit, lsea. 2 Jer. lin 2ats., etc, 
3 Cf. Giesebrecht and the present writer’s feremiah, Exp. B. 
4See above, pp. 61 ff. 5So most recent critics. 


CHAPTERS I: 
HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. 
Haggai, Zechariah i. 1-ii. 5, iii. 1- viii. 23.1 


Many of the hopes expressed in Isaiah xl.-lv. were 
speedily fulfilled ; Cyrus continued his victorious advance ; 
in B.c. 538 he took Babylon; the Chaldean empire col- 
lapsed; and Cyrus established the dominion of Persia 
throughout Western Asia. His successor Cambyses also 
subdued Egypt. The Persian empire endured for two 
centuries. 

No doubt faithful Jews, already excited by the utter- 
ances of their prophets, welcomed the success of Cyrus 
as a manifestation of the omnipotence of Yahweh, and of 
His grace towards Israel. But it is difficult to determine 
how far the expectations aroused by Isaiah xl.-lv. were 
fulfilled, for our information as to the years immediately 
following the fall of Babylon is meagre, obscure, and— 
according to some critics—untrustworthy. 

A little later, B.c. 520-516, the mists clear away fora 
brief space, and reveal Jerusalem once more inhabited by 


1For Zech. ii. 6-13, see above, p. 62; and for Zech. ix.-xiv., see 


below, chap. x. 
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an Israelite community, led by a native governor, Zerub- 
babel, and a high priest, Joshua ; ministered to by prophets, 
Haggai and Zechariah ; and occupied with the rebuilding 
ofthe Temple. Zerubbabel was a prince of the ancient 
royal house, grandson of Jeconiah.! Palestine is now a 
province of the Persian empire, and the foreign rule is 
accepted as part of the order of nature; Haggai and 
Zechariah date their prophesies by the regnant years of 
the Persian kings. The Jewish community is poor and 
distressed, suffering from the effects of drought and 
failure of crops, and harassed by hostile neighbours.? 
But what happened in the interval between B.c. 538 and 
B.C. 520 is not altogether certain. Ezra i.-iv. states that 
after the fall of Babylon, Cyrus issued a decree ordering 
that the Temple at Jerusalem should be rebuilt, and per- 
mitting the Jewish exiles to return to Palestine. Accord- 
ingly 42,360 returned to Jerusalem, accompanied by 7,337 
slaves and 200 ‘‘ singing men and singing women”. On 
their arrival they rebuilt the altar of burnt offerings and 
instituted a daily sacrifice. Next year they solemnly laid 
the foundation of the Temple. Then the mixed popula- 
tion, half Jewish, half heathen, of Samaria asked to be 
associated in this work; but the Jews refused. Where- 
upon the Samaritans ‘‘ weakened the hands of the people 
of Judah, and troubled them in building, and hired 
counsellors against them, to frustrate their purpose, all 
the days of Cyrus, King of Persia, even until the reign 
of Darius, King of Persia”; i.e., they interfered with 
the work of rebuilding, and induced the Persian govern- 
ment to sanction their interference. 


1y Chron. iii. 17 ff. 


2 Hag. i. 6, g ff., ii. 16,17; Zech. viii, ro ff, $ Bzra iv. 4, 5- 
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Within the last thirty years the historicity of these 
statements has been challenged ;! it has been maintained 
that there was no return of the Jews under Cyrus; and 
that the community which rebuilt the Temple consisted 
of the remnant who had remained in Judah after the fall 
of Jerusalem and the captivity of the bulk of the people. 
The main ground for this view is that Haggai and 
Zechariah neither mention nor imply any return of exiles 
from Babylon. 

The view in question has met with some acceptance ; 
but criticism tends to maintain the substantial accuracy 
of the narrative;? many exiles did return after the fall 
of Babylon; these returned exiles formed the new Jewish 
community, and rebuilt the Temple. 

The two alternatives presented by this controversy 
suggest two very different views of the history. By re- 
constructing both we shall best show what issues are 
involved, and may help the reader to judge which theory 
is more probable. 

We may begin with the theory which rejects the narra- 
tive in Ezra i.-iv. The last we heard of the Jews left 
behind in Judah was that most of them fled to Egypt 
shortly after the fall of Jerusalem,? 7.e., about B.c. 586. 
What happened then in the next sixty or seventy years 
to provide us with a Jewish community in and about 
Jerusalem, who could rebuild the Temple in B.c. 520-516? 
No doubt even after the last organised bodies of Jews had 


1 Chiefly by Kosters, Het Herstel, etc., German trans. 

2So Meyer, Entstehung, etc., and others. The English reader will 
find a careful discussion of this matter in G. A. Smith’s Book of the 
Twelve, ii., 204 ff. 

3 Jer. xliii. 
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left the country, many remained in hiding in the more 
remote districts, and many more had taken refuge with 
neighbouring tribes. It was soon clear that no Jewish 
state could be re-established which would give the least 
trouble to Babylon. In time the vigilance of the Chal- 
deans would be relaxed, and Jews would drift back to 
their old homes from their hiding-places in Judah, from 
the Philistine and Phcenician cities, from Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom, and even from Egypt, Arabia, and the remoter 
parts of Syria. As the troubles of the Chaldeans in- 
creased and the fall of Babylon became imminent, Pales- 
tine would be left to its own devices; and the Jews might 
venture to occupy Jerusalem, and build new homes from 
its ruins. The final success of Cyrus might encourage 
them to renew their national worship and rebuild the 
Temple; their brethren in Babylon might obtain for 
them formal permission from the Persian government. 
Amongst the refugees who had returned to Judah or the 
remnant who remained there, priests and nobles would 
be found, and even members of the royal house. From 
amongst these the remnant made a certain Zerubbabel 
their leader, and a priest Joshua was entrusted with the 
supervision of public worship. These appointments were 
confirmed by the Persian authorities. The remnant at 
Jerusalem would be familiar with the religious traditions 
of Israel ; more especially those who had always remained 
in the land would have their interest and memory rendered 
more tenacious by local associations. On the other hand, 
refugees returning from Egypt and other countries, and 
perhaps even from Babylon, would bring with them some 
leaven of foreign influence. The community would natur- 
ally possess the ancient Israelite literature, and might 
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well have received from Babylon either the writings of 
Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah or some report of their 
teaching. Under these various influences the new Israel 
arose and entered upon its career as the instrument of 
Divine Revelation—if we set aside the narrative in Ezra 
l.-iv. 

Some such development might very well have taken 
place in seventy years; and, apart from Ezra, it would not 
be hopelessly inconsistent with the meagre information 
we possess as to the fortunes of the Jews in this period. 
Many difficulties might doubtless be suggested ; it might 
be urged, for instance, that the remnant in the land would 
be too feeble to maintain itself against the hostility of the 
neighbouring tribes. We know that during the Exile the 
south of Judah was occupied by the Edomites,! and it 
seems hardly likely that they would have tolerated the 
gradual reconstitution of an Israelite community in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. But such objections are 
not necessarily fatal to the theory. On the other hand, 
this reconstruction of the history is not very convincing ; 
and all things considered, the balance of probability lies 
with the older and familiar view, to which we will now 
turn. 

According to this view, the new Israel, the post-exilic 
community at Jerusalem, was continuous as a society 
with the old Israel. The captives at Babylon included 
most of the royal house, the priests, the nobles, and ruling 
classes, and the élite of the working population; in other 
words, the best representatives of the various elements 
of the ancient Jewish state, with perhaps an exception. 


1 F.B., Edom, col. 1186, 
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Probably the purely agricultural population, the inhabit- 
ants of the outlying districts, were not to be found in 
large numbers among the exiles. The captives carried 
with them the national literature; and the literary activity 
of the Exile shows that there was a class of students or 
scribes amongst the exiles. In our previous chapters we 
have seen that the most characteristic feature of the reli- 
gious life of Israel, the succession of inspired prophets, 
was worthily maintained in Chaldea. Moreover, the litera- 
ture of the period was occupied with the history of the 
nation, and with the ritual of its worship. Although the 
political life of Israel and its public religious services were 
in abeyance, the other streams of the national life con- 
tinued to flow, though with diminished volume. Hence, 
when the opportunity came, some fifty thousand Jews, the 
spiritual successors of the best elements of the old Israel, 
returned to found the new community. They were armed 
with the full authority of the Persian government, and 
were accompanied by a Persian official, Sheshbazzar.! 
They were provided with considerable resources. On 
their arrival in Judea, their numbers and the prestige of 
Sheshbazzar, who was doubtless accompanied by a Per- 
sian escort, secured them from interference until they 
were sufficiently established to be able to hold their own. 
Apparently there was no appreciable remnant of Jews 
about Jerusalem to welcome them or co-operate with 
them; the only inhabitants of the land of whom we 


1Ezrai.8. Some have supposed that Sheshbazzar was a Jew, 
possibly Zerubbabel under another name, or the Shenazzar of x Chron. 
iii. 18; but the form of the name and the general circumstances render 


it probable that he was a non-Jewish official of the Persian government 
(Stade, etc., aud D.B.). 
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read are the hostile Gentile tribes, and the half-heathen 
Samaritans with whom the returned exiles refused to 
associate. The new community was comparatively homo- 
geneous; they had all come under the influence of the 
splendour and culture of Babylon; they had all maintained 
their faith in Yahweh in the face of the prestige of Mero- 
dach and Ishtar; and they had all sacrificed their interests 
in Chaldea and undertaken a tedious and perilous journey 
that they might worship the God of their fathers in His 
ancient home. Their first care was to rebuild His Temple. 

They were united by many close ties with the faithful 
Jews who remained in Babylon; so that the two societies 
in Palestine and in Chaldea were two branches of one 
community, whose experience and history had been the 
same up to the fall of Babylon. 

It will be obvious that the two theories, that which 
follows Ezra i.-iv. and that which rejects the narrative in 
those chapters, give two very different views of the 
history and character of the post-exilic community in 
Babylon. According to the latter view, the bulk of the 
Palestinian Jews had remained in uninterrupted or almost 
uninterrupted relations with the land of Judah; they had 
been continuously under the influence of its local associa- 
tions; they had no experience of the civilisation of the 
lands on the Euphrates and the Tigris; and they had not 
shared in the vigorous intellectual and religious life of 
the exiles, or profited by the personal ministry of Ezekiel 
and the Second Isaiah, Apart from other considerations, 
the story told in Ezra i.-iv. seems more probable in its 
main outlines than this alternative. It may indeed be 
urged that the comparatively numerous and wealthy body 
described in these chapters, reinforced by the authority of 
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the suzerain, would have been able to complete the Temple 
at once, and would not so soon have been brought to a 
standstill by their hostile neighbours, nor would they 
have fallen in a few years into the distress and the 
religious apathy described by Haggai. But there is little 
force in such objections; fifty or sixty thousand is not a 
large population for Jerusalem and its district, and the 
numbers may be exaggerated. As to the support of the 
Persian government, Eastern rulers are often fickle. 
Even if Cyrus continued well disposed towards the Jews, 
he may have been preoccupied with other affairs; and 
the adversaries of the Jews may have bribed or cajoled 
some local governor. 

Thus in attempting to realise the conditions under 
which Haggai and Zechariah prophesied, we may safely 
follow the general lines of the narrative in Ezra. When 
Persia had become mistress of Western Asia, an organ- 
ised body of exiles returned to Palestine, and established 
a restored Jewish community in and about Jerusalem. 
So far events had fulfilled the predictions of the prophets, 
and especially of the Second Isaiah. It is true that there 
were many predictions which had not been fulfilled, and 
few, if any, had been verified in all their details; but Old 
Testament doctrine did not require exact and invariable 
fulfilment.! The devout Jew, however, looking back over 
the last two centuries, would perceive that the general 
course of history had been according to the words of the 
prophets. The ten tribes had been carried away captive ; 
Assyria had disappeared from among the nations; Jeru- 
salem and the Temple had been laid in ruins, and the 


1Cf. chap. x. 
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Jews carried captive to Chaldea; Babylon had fallen in 
its turn; there had been a return of exiles, and Jerusalem 
was again inhabited. 

But surely all these acts of God were only pledges of 
greater things to come; the Second Isaiah had also de- 
clared that Jerusalem should be too strait for the exiles 
who were to flock back to her;! that the cities of Judah 
should be built, and its waste places inhabited.2 The 
Lord Yahweh had said to Zion, ‘‘ kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers: 
they shall bow down to thee with their faces to the earth, 
and lick the dust of thy feet’; and again, ‘‘ the labour 
of Egypt and the merchandise of Ethiopia, and the 
Sabeans, men of stature, shall come over unto thee, and 
they shall be thine; in chains shall they come over’’.4 
Enthusiasts at Jerusalem felt that their little community 
was the beginning of this wonderful new Israel with its 
political and ecclesiastical glory, its material prosperity 
and religious exaltation. Light had come to them; but 
surely only the dimness of a grey dawn which was to 
brighten to meridian splendour, In this spirit they re- 
newed the sacrificial worship; laid the foundation of the 
Temple; and excluded the half-heathen Samaritans from 
their fellowship. But their skies soon clouded over; the 
despised Samaritans stopped the building of the Temple ; 
and a succession of troubles great and small overwhelmed 
the Jews. It seemed clear that the Divine favour was 
- withdrawn. Was there some new Achan in the camp; 
some new Manasseh amongst the leaders of Israel ? 


VIsa. xlix. 14-21. 2 Isa. xliv. 26. 
Sisasexlixa23: 4 Isa. xlv. 14. 
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Enthusiasm gave place to dispirited apathy, and life be- 
came a half-hearted struggle with sordid cares. ‘ The 
like collapse,” writes G. A. Smith,! “has often been ex- 
perienced in history when bands of religious men, going 
forth, as they thought, to freedom and the immediate 
erection of a holy commonwealth, have found their unity 
wrecked and their enthusiasm dissipated by a few in- 
clement seasons on a barren and a hostile shore.” 

Before long, however, the Jews were roused from their 
stupor by a series of revolutions which seemed to promise 
another transformation of the international system of 
Western Asia. In B.c. 529 Cyrus was succeeded by 
Cambyses, who added Egypt to the Persian empire, and 
committed suicide in 522. At his death the throne was 
seized by a Magian impostor, Gaumata, who personated 
Cambyses’ dead brother, Bardis or Smerdis. But the 
fraud was soon discovered; Gaumata was slain by a 
band of seven nobles, who placed upon the throne one of 
their number, Darius I. Hystaspis. These events had 
disturbed and excited the whole empire, and the accession 
of a new king, the founder of a new dynasty, was the 
signal for the revolt of Babylon and most of the de- 
pendent states. It seemed as if Persia was to follow 
Assyria and Babylon. As of old, the hopes of the Jews 
were stirred by the misfortunes of the supreme power; 
the fall of Babylon had brought a first instalment, so to 
speak, of the promised Messianic blessings ; the fall of 
Persia might complete the tale. Once more political un- 
rest was the occasion of prophetic activity, and Haggai 
and Zechariah appeared upon the scene with new as- 
surances that the Messianic era was close at hand. 


1 Minor Prophets, ii., 235. 
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Since the Return some changes had taken place in the 
authorities at Jerusalem ; the Persian Sheshbazzar had 
disappeared, and the Davidic prince Zerubbabel was 
governor of Jerusalem as representative of the Persian 
king. The organisation of the priesthood had been 
further developed by the institution of the office of High 
Priest, which was held by Joshua ben Jozadak.1 The 
office may have been created to satisfy his ambition and 
afford scope for his ability, to the chagrin of Zerubbabel, 
whose authority was likely to suffer. 

On the first of the sixth month of the second year of 
Darius, September, B.c. 520, at the feast of the New 
Moon, Haggai came forward with his first message. We 
know nothing of him but his name,? and what may be 
gathered from his few utterances. There is no reason to 
doubt that the report given by our book of his work and 
preaching is substantially correct. The prophet addressed 
himself specially to Zerubbabel and Joshua as 
the co-ordinate representatives of the people. 
Their misfortunes were a punishment for their sin in 
neglecting to rebuild the Temple. Then the people and 
their leaders ‘‘ obeyed the voice of Yahweh and the words 
of Haggai, and Yahweh stirred up their spirit”; and in 


Hagegaii. 


Stade, p. 313. In Ezra iii. 2, etc., Joshua is mentioned without any 
title: “ Jeshua the son of Jozadak and his brethren the priests”. In 
Hag. i. 1, etc., Zech. iii. 1, etc., he is regularly called “the high 
priest”. The latter title does not appear in documents older than Hag- 
gai; the older formula is “ the priest ”—“ Eli the priest,” 1 Sam. i. 9; 
‘“‘ Abiathar the priest,’ 1 Kings i. 19, etc. Doubtless in all times 
each of the more important sanctuaries had a numerous priesthood 
with a chief; but the office had not attained to the formal and em- 
phatic recognition which it received after the Exile. 

2 The meaning of Haggai is uncertain. 
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three weeks they set to workon the Temple. But the scale 
of the new building was small and its adornments mean as 
compared with the Temple of Solomon. There were old 
men amongst the Jews who remembered the ancient 
sanctuary ‘‘in her first glory”; and these laudatores tem- 
poris acti discouraged the builders by telling 
case them that their work was ‘“‘as nothing in 
comparison”. Thus, about four weeks later, 
on the twenty-first of the seventh month, October, at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, Haggai came forward with a second 
message. He bade the people and their leaders per- 
severe ; and promised that the political disturbances of 
the time would issue in a great ‘‘ shaking” of ‘the 
heavens, and the earth, and the sea, andthedry land... 
and all nations’’; that then the wealth of the nations 
should come as tribute to the Temple; the glory of the 
latter house should be greater than the glory of the 
former; and it should abide in peace and security. 
Nevertheless there were no signs that devotion to the 
service of Yahweh was bringing about any improvement 
in material circumstances; and enthusiasm 
again flagged. Once more Haggai came to 
the rescue. He elicited from the priests a de- 
cision that uncleanness was more contagious than clean- 
ness, a symbol of the truth that sin brought about 
consequences more speedily than righteousness.! The 
promised blessing had only been delayed; it should begin 
at once, “‘ from this day will I bless you”.2 He added 
another word, addressed personally to Zerubbabel; he re- 


1So G. A. Smith. 


* The exact meaning and reference of “ from the twenty-fourth day 
of the ninth month” in ii, 18 is uncertain. 


Haggai 
ii, 10-23. 
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peated the promise that heaven and earth should be shaken 
and the heathen nations overthrown, and ‘in that day, 
saith Yahweh Cebaéth, will I take thee, O Zerubbabel, 
my servant, and will make thee as a signet, for I have 
chosen thee’’. 

Haggai, therefore, was chiefly anxious to urge on the 
rebuilding of the Temple. It is not fair, however, to 
contrast such teaching with the more ethical 
and spiritual messages of the earlier prophets. Teaching 
The Temple was the supreme practical neces- of Hag- 
sity for the religious life of the community; as Se 
M. Tony Andrée writes :1 ‘‘ Without a sanctuary Yahweh 
would have seemed a foreigner to Israel.2 The Jews 
would have thought that He had returned to Sinai, the 
Holy Mountain ; and that they were deprived of the tem- 
poral blessings which were the gifts of a God with a local 
habitation in their midst.’”* The chief argument on 
which Haggai relied was that the material prosperity of 
the people depended on their zeal for God; the distress 
was a sign that He was angry with them on account of 
their indifference to His worship. This reasoning is an 
application of the doctrine of Ezekiel and the Deutero- 
nomic writers, that material conditions are an index to 
the moral and spiritual value of character and conduct. 
Haggai also follows earlier prophets in expecting the 
Messianic era, in the immediate future, as the sequel to 
the political troubles of his time. As in the case of his 
predecessors, his hopes are coloured by the circumstances 
of his ministry ; the point on which he dwells is the future 


1Le Prophéte Aggée, p. 106. 2 Btranger a Israel, 
3 Du Dieu résident. The quotation has been slightly paraphrased ; 
“a resident God’’ would sound irreverent to English ears, 
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glory of the Temple.! It is a new feature that he ven- 
tures to name a living contemporary, Zerubbabel, as 
the divinely chosen head of Israel in its coming glory ; 
or, as we should say, as the Messiah.? 

In Ezra vi. 14 Zechariah is associated with Haggai; 
the rebuilding of the Temple was due to their prophesying. 
Possibly our book is the only ground for this . 
statement about Zechariah. It does not in- 
deed contain express exhortations to build the Temple, 
but it is much occupied with the subject.? It is, however, 
also possible that Zechariah directly urged the rebuilding 
in utterances which have not been preserved in our book. 
Little more is known of him. His name is indeed signi- 
ficant and suggestive, ‘‘ Yahweh remembers ”’; of Israelite 
names in the Old Testament, no other is borne by so 
many persons. It is probable that the prophet is the 
same as the Zechariah of the House of Iddo mentioned 
in Nehemiah xii. 16, in a list of priests; if so, he, like 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, was priest as well as prophet. 

With one exception,* Zechariah i.-vili, are generally 
ascribed to Zechariah. The book begins with a brief 
general introduction, dated in the eighth month 
of the second year of Darius, z.e., November, 
B.C. 520; so that he began his ministry while 
Haggai was prophesying. Zechariah appeals to the 
national experience. In former times Yahweh had sent 
prophets, and the people had refused to believe their 
message, or to repent in response to their preaching. Yet 
the threatened judgments had been executed, and Israel 


Zechariah. 


Zechariah 
i. 1-6. 


1 Hag. ii. 6-9; cf. p. 76. 2 Hag, ii. 21-23; cf. p. 76. 
P Zech iil ez avitecan viii} 4 Zech, ii. 6-13 ; see above, p. 62. 
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had had to acknowledge that Yahweh Cebaéth had dealt 
with them as He had thought to do, i.e., according to the 
words of the ancient prophets. The Jews of Zechariah’s 
time are exhorted to take warning by the example of their 
fathers. The application is not made in so many words; 
but it is sufficiently obvious. The Jews hesitated to 
believe and obey Haggai and Zechariah; let them learn 
from history that it was fatal to reject the prophets of 
Yahweh. Necessarily the real point at issue is taken 
for granted—were Haggai and Zechariah, true prophets ? 
The verses are a claim that they were, or at any rate that 
Zechariah was. 

The second portion of the book is a group of eight 
symbolic visions, given under the date of the twenty-fourth 
of the eleventh month of the second year of 
Darius, 7.e., January or February, B.c. 519. 
These visions are seen by night and are ex- 
hibited, so to speak, and interpreted by angels. These are 
dated two months after the last utterance of Haggai, and 
the first vision is a sequel to his teaching. Haggai had 
announced a “‘ shaking ’”’ of nature and of the kingdoms of 
the world which was to be the prelude to the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. The revolts at the ac- 
cession of Darius had also encouraged the Jews to hope 
for such a ‘“‘shaking’”’; but now Zechariah sees four 
angelic messengers who report to the Angel of Yahweh, 
‘© We have walked to and fro through the earth, and be- 
hold all the earth sitteth still, and is at rest’! Darius was 
quelling the various rebellions with unexpectedly rapid 
success; and men murmured that the promise made by 


Zechariah 
i. 7-vi. 8. 


PZech, i, Ir, 
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Haggai had come to nothing. Moreover, the seventy 
years of captivity predicted by Jeremiah! were drawing 
to a close; the restoration which had taken place was not 
regarded as the close of the captivity;? the Temple re- 
mained in ruins, and the bulk of the people were left in 
exile. In the vision the Angel of Yahweh appeals to 
God against the postponement of the fulfilment of His 
promises beyond the appointed seventy years, and is 
reassured by a new promise that the Temple shall be 
built, and Jerusalem become prosperous. A second 
vision ® shows four horns, the Gentile nations, filed away 
by four smiths; while ina third vision* a surveyor, “a 
man with a measuring line,” is forbidden to assign definite 
limits to Jerusalem, because the future population will be 
too numerous to be contained within a walled circuit. 

In the fourth vision ® Joshua the high priest is arraigned 
before Yahweh,® Satan acting as public prosecutor, so to 
speak. Joshua appears in filthy garments, the symbol of 
his sin, which is tacitly admitted. Nevertheless Satan 
is rebuked for undue zeal ; Joshua’s iniquity is taken away ; 
sacred vestments are substituted for his filthy garments ; 
and he is encouraged to be faithful by promises of power 


Ayer sxix LO} 

2It is not certain from what year the seventy years are to be 
reckoned ; the nearest date in ¥eremiah is the fourth year of Zedekiah, 
B.C. 593. The Captivity might be reckoned from the deportation of 
Jehoiachin and his companions in 597, or from the time of Jeremiah’s 
prediction, or from the fall of Jerusalem in 587-6. In any case, the 
seventy years either had expired or were on the point of expiring in 
519. 

3 Zech. i. 18-21. SZeche duals 5 Zech. 111. 

° As in the older literature, Yahweh and Angel of Yahweh are used 
interchangeably in this passage. 
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and honour. He and his fellow-priests are to bring in the 
Messiah, ‘‘my Servant the Branch”! There is also an 
enigmatic reference to ‘‘a stone with seven eyes,” some- 
times explained? as the foundation stone of the Temple. 

It has been suggested * that the Jews may have ascribed 
their misfortunes to some sin on the part of Joshua, re- 
garding him as the Achan of their times, and that this 
vision was intended to rehabilitate him; but it is more 
probable that Joshua is the representative of the people, 
and that the vision declares that the sin of Israel is 
atoned for. Thus at the close Yahweh promises that 
He will remove the iniquity of the land in one day.’ It 
is not impossible ® that doubts may have arisen as to the 
legitimacy of the priesthood. ‘Theruin of the old Temple 
seemed to imply the Divine condemnation of its priest- 
hood ; and probably Joshua and most of his colleagues 
had been born and had grown up in an “unclean” land, 
in exile. Both circumstances rendered it doubtful whether 
Joshua was acceptable to God, and the vision might very 
well be an answer to these doubts. 

The fifth vision’ describes a seven-branched candle- 
stick with two olive trees, one on each side of it. Ona 
small scale the description of these symbols is as compli- 
cated and unintelligible as Ezekiel’s Cherubim. It seems 
natural to connect the ‘‘ seven”’ in verse 10, explained as 
“the eyes of Yahweh which run to and fro through the 


1 Cemah. 
2 Wright, p. 73; G. A. Smith, ii., 297, regards the stone as symbolic 


of the finished Temple ; Nowack, a jewel in the diadem of the Messianic 
King. 
3 Stade, p. 316. 4 Wright, p. 50. 5 Zech. iii. g. § Orelli. 
7 Zech, iv. 1-6a, tob-14; cf. note 4 on the next page. 
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whole earth,” with the seven lamps in verse 2; but if so, 
it is difficult to understand verses 12-14, which state that 
the two anointed ones supply the lamps with oil. Prob- 
ably verse 12 is a gloss.1 We may then interpret the 
seven-branched candlestick as the symbol of the Divine 
Providence, ever watchful, all-knowing, all-ruling; in 
whose presence there stand, as representative of Israel, 
the two Anointed Ones, i.e, the king and the high 
priest. Mdshiah, or Anointed One, is a regular title of 
the ancient Israelite king, and the Jews looked upon 
Zerubbabel as king de jure, and hoped he might soon be 
king de facto. The exaltation of Joshua to a co-ordinate 
status marks an advance in sacerdotal authority; and 
this utterance of Zechariah’s may have been intended to 
terminate disputes between the two leaders as to their 
relative position.” The significance of the two olive trees 
might be extended to embrace the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers generally; but the idea that they represent the 
Jewish and Christian Churches? is much too far-fetched. 

The connexion in this chapter has been broken by the 
insertion of an independent utterance‘ intended to 
strengthen the hands of Zerubbabel against pessimists 
who discouraged the people; it promises that he shall 
finish the building of the Temple by the aid of the Divine 
Spirit, in spite of mountainous difficulties. 

The sixth and seventh visions symbolise the purifying 


1 Wellhausen. 

3 Wright, p. 93. 

4Zech. iv. 6b-r0a, doubtless Zechariah’s ; making the divisions 
thus 6a and rob connect as follows: ‘‘ He answered and spake with 


me saying, These seven (i.e. lamps) are the eyes of Yahweh,” etc. 
So Wellhausen. 


2 Cf. Stade, p. 315, and above, Pp. 75. 
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of the land from sin; in the former! a huge roll is seen 
flying through the land; it is said to be the curse which 
destroys thieves and perjurers. In the latter Wickedness 
is shown as a woman shut up in an ephah measure, and 
carried away to the land of Shinar. The imagery of the 
eighth and last vision? is similar to that of the first; 
four chariots are despatched on Divine errands to the 
four quarters of the earth. The only indication of the 
nature of these errands is the statement that the chariot 
sent northwards has ‘‘ quieted my spirit,” 7.e., ‘‘ satisfied 
my wrath,” in the north country, Babylonia.? The 
chariots therefore were sent to execute God’s judgments 
on the nations. 

These symbolic visions were followed by a symbolic 
act ; a deputation from Babylon had brought offerings of 
gold and silver to the Temple. Zechariah is 
to take of these offerings and make a crown 
for Zerubbabel, the Branch. The promise is 
given that Zerubbabel shall build the Temple, and reign 
as king, in friendly co-operation with Joshua as high 
priest—another attempt to settle the differences between 
the two leaders. The present text is confused and cor- 
rupt ; cyowns are to be made and set on the head of ¥oshua. 
It has also been supposed that originally crowns were 
made for both Joshua and Zerubbabel. 

The last date given in connexion with the prophecies 
of Zechariah is the fourth day of the ninth month of the 
fourth year of Darius, 7.e., December, B.c. 518 ; j 
; s Bee Zechariah 
it may cover chapters vii. and viii. In the vii., viii. 
former, the men of Bethel send to the priests 
and the prophets to ask whether they should continue to 


EZ CCUw Ve Lads 2 Zech, vi. 1-8. 3 Wellhausen. 
(Chim fee tshic 5 So Wellhausen. 


Zechariah 
Vi. 9-15. 
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fast in the fifth month, the anniversary of the burning of 
the city.! The prophet replied by denouncing the fasts. 
They were in no way acceptable to God, because those 
who fasted disobeyed the exhortations of the ancient 
prophets against injustice and oppression. Then follows 
a prophecy? describing the future blessedness of Jeru- 
salem; it shall be the abode of truth, justice, and right- 
eousness, inhabited by a numerous population. Old men 
and women shall be seen sitting in the streets, and boys 
and girls shall play there. Last of all, we read that the 
fasts shall be turned into feasts; that the nations shall 
come to Jerusalem to worship Yahweh; and that ten men, 
representing all the languages of the nations, shall take 
hold of the skirt of a Jew, saying, ‘‘ We will go with you, 
for we have heard that God is with you”, 

Much of the teaching of Zechariah is an elaboration of 
the more simple and direct words of Haggai—the sacred 
duty of building the Temple, its future glory in spite of 
its small beginning, the status of the high priest, the 
Messianic dignity of Zerubbabel, the working of the 
Divine Spirit. Zechariah’s dependence on the older 
prophets is a symptom of the decadence of prophecy. 
His free use of symbolic visions recalls Amos and 
Ezekiel ; the large part played by angels is a development 
of the method of Ezekiel ; and the term “‘ Branch” for the 
Messiah is borrowed from Jeremiah. Zechariah ex- 
Teaching pressly appeals to the authority of the older 
ot Paces prophets. The absence of any appeal to a 

; legal code or to ‘ Moses” suggests that no 
code had yet attained to the same authority as the ancient 
12 Kings xxv. 8. 2 Zech, viii. 1-17. 3 Zech. viii. 18-23. 

4 Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii, 15. 5 Zech. i. 4-6, vii. 7, 12. 
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prophets. Zechariah also shows a tendency to support 
his statements by arguments,! as if he hardly expected 
mere declaration to carry conviction. He shows a pre- 
dilection for sets of four: four horns, four smiths, four 
chariots, four fasts.” 

Haggai and Zechariah are mainly important for the 
practical service they rendered at a crisis in the history 
of revealed religion. Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah had 
maintained the faith and hope of Israel through the 
gloom of the Exile, and it was due to their successors that 
the zeal of the Jews was not extinguished by the distress 
and disappointment of the years which followed the 
Return. 


1 Zech. i. 4-6, 12, iv. 9. 
2 Zech. i. 18, 20, vi. I, viii. I9. 


CHAPIPE RAVE 
OBADIAH. 


TuEseE few verses have been the subject of much contro- 
versy. Their date and their relation to Jeremiah’s oracle 
on Edom are alike uncertain. To take the latter question 
first, the earlier part of Obadiah is largely identical with 
a section of Jeremiah,! which, however, is often? regarded 
as a later addition and not the work of that prophet. 
There are the usual possible alternatives; the oracle in 
SFeremiah is based on Obadiah, or vice versa; or both 
make use of a third source. Obadiah 1-9, which describes 
the ruin of Edom, may be adopted from a pre-exilic oracle 
and adapted to later circumstances. The rest of the little 
book denounces Edom for their exultation over the fall of 
Jerusalem. The day of Yahweh is at hand on all nations, 
and in that day ‘‘as thou hast done, it shall be done 
unto thee”; the house of Esau shall be blotted out. 
Israel and Jerusalem are spoken of as being in captivity ; 
in the day of Yahweh they shall again occupy the whole 
of Palestine, including ‘“‘the Mount of Esau” and the 


‘Cf. Obadiah 1-8 with Jeremiah xlix. 7-16, especially rb-5 with 
Jeremiah xlix. 14-16, 9. 


2Smend, pp. 238 f,, etc. 
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territory of the Philistines. The climax of universal 
doom and of the restoration of the Chosen People is that 
‘* Saviours shall come up on Mount Zion to judge the 
Mount of Esau,” and then “‘the Kingdom shall belong 
to Yahweh”’. 

A curious feature is the promise that ‘‘ Benjamin shall 
possess Gilead”; apparently Reuben and Gad were for- 
gotten. 

On the face of it, the situation is that of the Exile ;1 
the words of Obadiah seem to express the indignation of 
a man who had witnessed the eagerness of Edom to 
profit by the ruin of Judah.” 


1G. A, Smith, etc. 

2 The whole book, however, has been regarded as (a) pre-exilic, 2.g., 
Volck, P.R.E., dates it in the reign of Joram of Judah, or (4) post- 
exilic, ¢.g., Wellhausen, Nowack, etc. The reference to treacherous 
allies in verse 7 has been understood of the occupation of Edom by 
the Nabatean Arabs after the Exile. Probably the book was composed 
in the early part of the Exile, an ancient oracle being utilised, and 
additions may have been made after the Exile. 


GHAP TERA iis 
MALACHI. 


AFTER Haggai and Zechariah the curtain falls on the 
fortunes of the Jews for another seventy or eighty years. 
The new energy inspired by these prophets sufficed to 
carry the building of the Temple on to completion,’ and 
it was dedicated with solemn gladness in the sixth year 
of Darius, B.c. 516. The inevitable reaction must have 
come; it was soon obvious that the completion of the 
Temple was not the inauguration of the glories of the 
Messianic era; the “‘ nations of the earth”? remained un- 
shaken; Persia maintained its supremacy; and Judah 
continued to be a subject-province. In spite of more or 
less successful revolts, even Egypt for the most part sub- 
mitted to the authority of the Achemenide. The Jews 
had to settle down again to the dull round of sordid 
routine, with such relief and consolation as the more 
spiritually minded could derive from the Temple services 
and the study of the national literature. 

We have seen that personal promises were made to 
Zerubbabel ; he was to be the chosen signet of Yahweh ; ? 
he was to complete the Temple, and rule as a glorious 


VEZ. vi. 13-18. 2 Hag. ii. 23. 
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king.! The last clause cannot have been fulfilled, and 


Zechariah’s prediction would have made trouble for 
Zerubbabel if it had come to the ears of the Persian 


officials. Our information is so fragmentary that we she does 


cannot draw conclusions from the silence of the Old 


Testament as to the fate of the “signet of Yahweh”. 
Nevertheless, the little we do know affords some ground 
for the theory that he fell a victim to ambitious hopes 
fostered by the enthusiasm of Haggai and Zechariah. It 
is possible that at some moment when the break-up of 
the Persian empire seemed imminent, he ventured on 
overt acts of disloyalty to his suzerain, and speedily paid 
the penalty of his rashness. It is possible that the 
original text of Zechariah named a certain Belsharezer 
as his successor in the fourth year of Darius, B.c. 518.? 
If so, Zerubbabel did not complete the Temple. He is not 
mentioned in the brief paragraph on its completion and 
dedication.? Hence it has been suggested‘ that the ac- 
count of the sufferings of the Servant of Yahweh in Isaiah 
lili. is a description of the experiences of Zerubbabel. In 
any case the course of events must have disappointed 
and discredited this prince of the House of David, and 
discouraged the Messianic hopes of his family. The one 
solid gain which survived the crisis was the Temple, and 
the material advantage rested with the priesthood. The 
erasure of Zerubbabel’s name from Zechariah vi. 12, and 
the substitution of Joshua, show that a later generation 
felt that they were justified in glorifying the ecclesiastic 
at the expense of the civil head of the community. 
1 Zech. iv. 9, vi. 13; ef. above, pp. 76 f., 83. 


2Stade, p. 317. 3 Ez. vi. 13-18. 
4Sellin, Serubbabel. Sellin, however, has since given up this theory. 
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When the memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra and the 
prophecies of Malachi again throw light on the history of 
the Jews, we again find the community at Jerusalem a 
prey to religious indifference and material distress. Even 
the priests were careless about the ritual; they offered 
polluted bread upon the altar; and sacrificed blind, lame, 
and sick beasts which they would not have dared to 
present to the Persian governor; men had cheated God 
in discharging their vows, and had withheld tithes and 
offerings.1 The priests had perverted their authority to 
their own ends, and had become “ contemptible and base 
before all the people”. The Divine displeasure had been 
shown as of old in poor crops and a scanty vintage.” 

In B.c. 458, the seventh year of Artaxerxes I., there 
began a series of events which finally rescued Judaism 
from the slough of despond into which it had fallen, and 
assured the survival of the faith revealed to Israel until it 
was taken up and transfigured in the Gospei. A distin- 
guished priest and student of the sacred ritual, Ezra by 
name, arrived in Jerusalem from Babylon, at the head of a 
company of about 2,000 men, besides women and children. 
He brought large offerings from the Babylonian Jews, and 
was armed with a commission from the Persian king to 
regulate the Temple services and the general affairs of the 
community. Clearly the abuses denounced by Malachi 


were known and resented by the Jews in the Farther 
East.? 


a Miao tey7 diss nA siemens 2 Mal. ii. g, iii. rr. 

* Ez, vii., viii The date given in Ez. vii. 8, and implied by the 
arrangement of Ezra-Nehemiah, was rejected by Kosters (Het Herstel, 
etc., German trans.); and the mission of Ezra was placed either in 


Nehemiah’s second term of office or even later. But this theory is for 
the most part rejected. 
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One malpractice was specially obnoxious to Ezra and 
Malachi and the loyal, devout Jews whom they repre- 
sented. In order to understand their position, we must 
go back for a moment to the period immediately following 
the Return. It will be remembered that the Samaritans 
and other heathen or half-heathen neighbours had made 
overtures of friendship to the Jews, and had asked to be 
allowed to join with them in rebuilding the Temple. 
These overtures had been rejected. The returning exiles 
had felt that they could only maintain the purity of the 
faith by excluding all who were tainted by foreign super- 
stition and idolatry. Moreover, they were not minded 
to share the glories of the Kingdom of God with all and 
sundry. But the literature of the period of Ezra and 
Nehemiah shows that this attitude had not been pre- 
served. Malachi denounces those who divorced their 
Jewish wives in order to marry heathen women;! and 
Ezra, on his arrival at Jerusalem, was at once met with 
the complaint that ‘‘ the people of Israel, the priests and 
Levites, had not separated themselves from the people of 
the lands, doing according to their abominations,” and 
intermarrying with them; ‘the hand of the princes and 
the rulers had been chief in this trespass”. ‘To the com- 
plainants and to Ezra the reform of this abuse of inter- 
marrying with foreigners seemed the most urgent duty ; 
and on it Ezra spent and exhausted his energy and au- 
thority, apparently with only slight success.” Even if he 
compelled some of the culprits to put away their foreign 
wives, he did not permanently improve either the material 
or the religious condition of Jerusalem. About thirteen 


1 Mal. ii. 10-16, ABZ 1X, Xe 
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years later, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes I., B.c. 
445, news was brought to Nehemiah, a Jew, cupbearer to 
the king, to the effect that the community in Judah, 
‘‘the remnant that are left of the captivity there in the 
province,” were ‘(in great affliction and reproach: the 
wall of Jerusalem also was broken down, and its gates 
were burned’’.) Whereupon Nehemiah in his turn 
obtained from Artaxerxes the governorship of Judah, 
with a commission to rebuild the wall, and journeyed 
to Jerusalem with an escort of cavalry. He succeeded 
in executing his task in face of the opposition of the 
neighbouring tribes and their confederates amongst the 
Jews. His next step was to improve the social con- 
ditions; owing to bad times many of the Jews had bor- 
rowed on the security of their land, and eventually found 
themselves deprived of their farms and vineyards, and 
even compelled to sell their children for slaves. Nehemiah 
persuaded the creditors, rich Jewish nobles, to restore the 
land to its original owners, or at any rate to promise to 
do so.” 

AhenEzra appeared upon the scene again, and sup- 
ported by the authority of Nehemiah induced the Jews to_ 
accept a certain code as the Sacred Law. The Jews and 
their leaders ratified this act by a solemn covenant, closely 
following the precedent set in the case of the Book of the 
Law found in the Temple in the time of Josiah. Ezra’s 
law-book was an early edition of the Priestly Code. Ezra 
and Nehemiah also arranged for the proper conduct of the 
Temple services, and provided it with a sufficient revenue. 
At the same time ‘‘every one that had knowledge and 


1Neh. i. 3. 2 Neh. ii.-v. 
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understanding,” the devout Jews who loyally followed 
Ezraand Nehemiah, bound themselves by oath to observe 
the law, and especially to keep the Sabbath and not to 
marry foreigners.! 

After spending twelve years at Jerusalem Nehemiah 
went back to Artaxerxes at Babylon ; and forthwith every- 
thing went to pieces. Later on Nehemiah came back, 
and found his bitter enemy Tobiah the Ammonite in- 
stalled in a great chamber in the Temple, hand and glove 
with Eliashib the high priest. Due provision was not 
made for the services or the Levites; the Sabbath was 
not kept; and the Jews still persisted in marrying foreign 
women ; even a member of the high priest’s family had 
married a daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, another 
enemy of Nehemiah. The reformer made short work 
of these abuses; he turned Tobiah out of the Temple; 
drove Sanballat’s son-in-law into exile, and again organ- 
ised the administration of the Temple, and suppressed 
trading on the Sabbath. 

We may now return to the history of religion in the 
interval between Zechariah and Ezra. Our general in- 
formation as to the history of Persia does not help us 
much, ‘The period was that of the Persian conquest of 
the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, and of the futile attempts 
of Darius and Xerxes to conquer the Greeks in Europe ; 
and about the time of Ezra Greek fleets and armies were 
supporting revolts in Egypt. No doubt echoes of these 
great events reached Jerusalem, and some slight interest 
in the Greeks may have been aroused among the more 
liberal-minded Jews; but Hellenic influences did not 
appreciably affect the community. The main results of 


1 Neh, viii.-x. 
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the Greek wars would be demands for tribute and recruits ; 
and perhaps a certain slackness on the part of the Persian 
officials which would leave the Jews more at the mercy 
of their turbulent neighbours. 

What can we learn by comparing the state of affairs 
in the time of Zechariah with that at the advent of Ezra 
and Nehemiah? ‘The comparison indicates retrogression ; 
loss of interest in religion and in public worship; a ten- 
dency to surrender the special privileges of a Chosen 
People, the Messianic hopes and ideals, in order to obtain 
more immediate and solid advantages by friendship and 
intermarriage with Gentile and Samaritan neighbours. 
On a smaller scale, the re-settlement of the Jews at Jeru- 
salem was repeating the history of the original settlement 
of the Israelites in Canaan; the old danger reappeared ; 
the people of Yahweh seemed about to be absorbed in 
and assimilated to their heathen neighbours; while the 
truths of Revelation would be hidden in a mass of heathen 
superstition. Nevertheless the Temple and its priesthood 
remained; and we also gather that the sacred caste took 
some interest in the sacred literature; and especially that 


Deuteronomic code commanded_some measure of 


reverence. 

There is one sign of activity at Jerusalem during this 
period, not directly religious, but necessarily connected 
with the religious situation. In Zechariah’s time the 
city had no walls, and the prophet discouraged any at- 
tempt to build walls ; but Nehemiah is overwhelmed with 
distress because the walls are broken down, the gates 
burned, and the city laid waste. This violent emotion 
can hardly have been aroused by the sack of Jerusalem 
in 586, nearly a century anda half ago; nor yet by the 
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mere neglect of the Jews to rebuild the walls. Evidently~ “*> wel 
at some time between the Return and the mission of 
Nehemiah the Jews had fortified Jerusalem, and later on 
some enemy had taken the city and destroyed the walls 
and gates; or the Jews may have been compelled to 
undo their own work at the bidding of the Persian 
government, This episode would naturally be associated 
with some new stirring of Messianic hopes, and its issue 
would further discourage the more ardent believers in the 
election and consecration of Israel. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all adverse influences, there 
was a remnant who clung to the higher ideals of the faith. 
Most of the prosperous and influential classes were will- 
ing to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage, but 
amongst the poorer Jews there were some who, discon- 
tented and despondent, still held to the teaching of 
Deuteronomy and the prophets.! Ezra and Nehemiah 
found a party in Jerusalem to welcome them, and Malachi 
speaks as the representative of this party; he is not a 
solitary voice. 

But the future of Revelation was not bound up exclu- 
sively with the fortunes of the community at Jerusalem ;. 
the Jews in Chaldea were numerous and wealthy; they 
shared the prosperity and culture of a great seat of empire, 
and were exempt from the sordid anxieties and bitter 
antagonisms of their brethren in Judah. We have little 
express information as to the Babylonian Jews in this 
period ; but the few references in the Old Testament 
show that they were able and willing to influence the 
Persian court in the interests of pure religion, and to 
make large offerings to the Temple. Zeal for Yahweh 


1 Mal, iii. 13-18. 
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ap 


and Israel was kept alive amongst them, so that some woke at 


thousands were found willing to return with Ezra to the® 


x 
Holy Land. The Sacred Law was studied at Babylon, pe 5% 


a 
and broug the Priestly Code. In Ezra, '; 


Ho” 


the scribe of the Law, we meet with a new class of Jewish ~ 


ecclesiastics. 

The Judaism of Babylon did not leave Jerusalem to go 
its own hapless, helpless way. One of the last words of 
Zechariah refers to pilgrims and offerings from Babylon ; 
and Ezra and Nehemiah came from the East to revive the 
zeal of Judah. Doubtless, too, in the long years between, 
messages and pilgrims went to and fro; and the Jews of 
Chaldea sent sympathy and exhortation and material 
support to the faithful in Palestine; otherwise what was 
left of pure religion might have died out before Ezra came. 

We will now consider more directly the Book of Malachi. 
It is now generally agreed that ‘‘ Malachi” is not the 
name of an actual man. The book is really 
anonymous, and ‘‘ Malachi,” “‘ My Messenger ” 
or ‘‘ My Angel,” is a title prefixed by an editor to whom 

it was suggested by the ‘‘my messenger”’ of iii. 1. The 
later Jews often gave a passage a title from some strik- 
ing word it contained or subject it dealt with. The book 
is clearly connected wi reforms of Ezr 

«Nehemiah; we have seen above that the abuses it de- 
nounces are precisely those which the reformers strove 
to suppress; but it is doubtful whether Malachi pre- 
pared the way forthe reforms;! or co-operated with the 
reformers ;? or carried on their work after the final de- 


Malachi. 


1D.B., Welch; Stade, p. 332 f£.; G. A. Smith, ii., 345, about B.c. 
460; K.B.W., Kautzsch; Nowack, p. 391. 

2 P.R.E., Volck; ‘“‘ Usually dated between the two visits of Nehe- 
miah,” Nowack, p, 391. 
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Oniy Gel kKews 
parture of Nehemiah.! On the whole, the first of these 
three views seems the most probable. Usually the 
prophet precedes the practical reformer. Malachi can 

hardly be the sequel to the work of Ezra; for the basis »~©Sump?/0” 

. ret. + Nae a 

of his admonitions is Deuteronomy and not the Priestly 

Code; the priests for instance are spoken of as “ Levi’”’ 

oe sons of Levi’’? and nothing is said about the House 

Sot Aaron, and the Law is said to have been given on 


yo! 2 
a ™Horeb,? as in Deuteronomy, and not on Sinai, as in the Rey 
Priestly Code. It is true that some features agree better Might Loe hors 
; : Nee ee ; hel Oe Cre 
with the Priestly Code, e.g., the command to bring the > 


oe 


whole tithe into the Temple storehouse ;* but probably 
some of the practices enjoined by the Code had been 
adopted before they received formal sanction. 

There is nothing in Malachi to show that the work of 
Ezra and Nehemiah was in progress; nor is there any 
reference to the co-operation of a prophet or prophets in 


Ezra-Nehemiah, Our information is so meagre that this 
mutual silence is not i f that the prophecy _ 


was not contemporary with the reformation ; but as far 


as the evidence goes it is in favour of placing Malacht 
t before or after Ezra and Nehemiah. //e Aas « Punt, 
We noticed in Zechariah a tendency to support state- 


ments by argument; in Malachi this is very marked. 
The sections are composed according to a regu- 
lar formula; a proposition is stated; those ad- 
dressed are represented as objecting, ‘‘ Where- 
in have we” done so-and-so; the prophet rejoins; the 
culprits reply, and so the controversy continues till the 


Malachi 
i, 2-5. 


1£.B., Torrey, B.C. 400-350. 2 Mal. ii. 4, 8, iii. 3. 
3 Mal. iv. 4. 4 Mal. ili, 10; cf. Num. xviii. 21. DC i Da o5: 
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theme is exhausted. Naturally the prophet has the last 
word and the best of the argument. 

The prophet begins by reassuring his hearers as to the 
love of Yahweh for Israel. Calamity and distress made 
the Jews doubt whether God had any special affection for 
them ; it is significant of their wretched plight that they 
are expected to derive comfort from the fact that Israel is 
not so hopelessly and utterly ruined as Edom, 

There follow two sections in which the priests are 
admonished for unfaithfulness in their observance of the 

_  Titual, and in their teaching. They are repre- 
Malachi : 2 
i. 6-ii. 9. sented as guilty of gross carelessness and ir- 

reverence; their guilt is enhanced by spiritual 
callousness they defend themselves, saying, ‘‘ Wherein 
have we despised thy name? Wherein have we polluted 
thee?” They regarded with contempt the ritual to 
which they owed their living and their status. ‘* Behold,”’ 
said they, ‘“‘ what a weariness it is!’’ Therefore Yahweh 
rejected their service, and held Himself more honoured 
by the Gentiles than by His own priests. ; 

Again the prophet appeals to the ancient covenant of 
God with Levi, and to the faithfulness of the priesthood 
in bygone days. The priest should be the teacher in sacred 
truth and the guide to right conduct; but the priests of 
Malachi’s time had used their position for selfish ends. 

The prophet next turns to the people generally. He 
denounces the divorcing of Jewish wives to make way 
Malachi fOr marriages with foreign women, and de- 


ii. 10-iv. scribes the anger of Yahweh at the misery 
thus caused.! 


1So Stade, p. 333; G. A. Smith, ii., 363 ff.; Nowack, etc. Others, 


Torrey, E.B,, etc., understand divorce and marriage as figurative for 
idolatry, 
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He next replies to the objection that God favours the 
wicked rather than the good by announcing that God will 
come quickly to judge evil-doers. He then reproaches 
them with withhoiding the tithes and sacred dues from 
the Temple, and promises prosperity as the reward of 
liberality. Again he returns to the problem of the suffer- 
ing of the righteous and the prosperity of the wicked, and 
promises a speedy manifestation of His justice. The day 
cometh when the wicked shall be burned up root and 
branch; and for them that fear the Name of Yahweh the 
sun of righteousness shall rise with healing in his wings, 
and they shall tread down the wicked. 

Finally he exhorts them to observe the Law 
and promises that before the Day of Yahweh, Elijah shall 
come to reconcile fathers to children, lest Yahweh devote 
the land to utter destruction.! 

Malachi, like Haggai and Zechariah, is chiefly inter- 
ested in the Temple and the priesthood, not necessarily 
from any personal leanings to sacerdotalism, Teaching 
but because the sanctuary and its ministers of Mala- 
were the focus of the religious life of his time, © 
The sins denounced are largely ritual abuses, unsatis- 
factory offerings, imperfect fulfilment of vows, unpaid 
tithes, contempt for and weariness of public worship.? 
So aS oer mre mer Te 

ritual is an end itself; he is not distressed about mere 
lapses 1n ceremonia etiquette such as the offering of the. 


wrong sort of incense. The faults condemned imply a 
a 
1 Herem, Mal. iv. 4-6, is regarded as a later addition by Stade and 
others; it isnot primd facie consistent with iii. 1, and iv, 1-3 is a much 
better peroration. 
2Mal. i. 8, 12, 13, 14, li. 8. 
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lack-of reverenceand devotion to God; and one charge 
at least, the perversion of the priestly function of inter- 
preting the Divine will, is purely ethical.1_ Moreover, the 
Temple has become the symbol of the Divine righteous- 
ness ; the guardian of truth and justice. The sanctuary 
is profaned by the wrongs done by the Jews to their 
wives, and its services cease to be efficacious.2 Like 
Ezekiel and Zechariah, Malachi holds that the well-being 
of Israel depends on the presence of Yahweh in His 
Temple; and the prophet impli 1 eople 
still keep Him aloof. His reverence for the Temple and 
the priesthood makes him idealise the services and the 
priests of ancient days, when ‘‘ the law of truth was in 
the mouth of Levi, and he walked with God in peace and 
truth,” and ‘the offering of Judah and Jerusalem was 
pleasant unto Yahweh,’’4a view of the anci iest- 
hood very different from Ra ee 
‘Book of Samuel. 

Doubtless, too, Malachi’s estimate of the importance 
of ritual and tithes is in marked contrast to the teaching 
of the older prophets. Yet he has the root of the matter 
in him, he is interested, as we have seen, in the moral 
rectitude of the priests; and he echoes the denunciations 
uttered by his predecessors against sorcerers, adulterers, 
perjurers, against those who oppress the hireling in his 
wages and the widow and the fatherless, and against those 
who deal unjustly with the “stranger’’.® His teaching as 
to the sanctity of marriage ® anticipates that of Christ. 

The attitude of Malachi towards the heathen is very 


1Mal. ii. 6 f. ?Mal. ii. rz, R.V. mg. 13; ef. Nowack, p. 393. 
5 Mal. iii. 1. 4 Mal. ii. 6, iii, 4. 
>The resident alien, Mal. iii. 5. 6 Mal. ii, 10-16. 
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different from that of most of the prophets; his con- 
demnation of them is exhausted injdescribing the judg- 
ment on Edom, settled in the pasture-lands of Judah and 
keeping alive the old feud by wrongs done and suffered. 
Otherwise the prophet’s censure is reserved for the wicked 
amongst his own countrymen; for he no longer deals 
with the nation as a whole, but distinguishes between the 
faithful and the disloyal; the Day of Yahweh does not 
bring the doom of the nation, but the punishment of the 
wicked and the reward of the righteous. This reward is 
still thought of as material prosperity. 

In the same connexion Malachi discusses the problem of 
the sufferings of the righteous and the prosperity of the 
wicked. His formal solution is, as we have seen, that 
everything will speedily be set right in the Day of 
Yahweh. But apart from this express teaching, the 
general tenor of the book further implies that the ‘ right- 
eous” are not perfect, and that their present distress is 
due to their lack of faith and obedience ; they will repent, 
and God will deliver them. Pais ae her 

But the most marv assage in the book is that 
which declares that the worship of the Gentiles, worship 
offered to many “strange” gods, is received by God as 
homage rendered to Himself. ‘‘ For from the rising of 
the sun even unto the going down of the same My name 
is great among the Gentiles; and in every place incense 
is offered unto My name, and a pure offering: for My 
name is great among the Gentiles, saith Yahweh 
Cebaéth ” ;1 and again, ‘For I am a great King, saith 

1Mal. i. 11, R.V., so most recent scholars. Sometimes, as in 


R.V. mg., translated as a prediction, ‘‘ My name shall be great”; but 
this rendering is less probable in itself and does not suit the context 


(cf. ch. iii. of Part ii.). 


Lincoin Christian College 
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Yahweh Cebadth, and My name is terrible among the 
Gentiles ’’.1 

Yet Malachi implies that Yahweh is in some special 
sense the Father of Israel, and claims honour and obedi- 
ence on the ground of His Fatherhood.’ 

The Messianic anticipation of the establishment of a 
prosperous state under the restored Davidic dynasty has 
fallen into the background ; and the hopes of the prophet 
for his people centre in the direct intervention of Yahweh Re ‘4 
in the Day of Yahweh. But the prospect is not so ims". cae 
mediate as in the earlier prophets; Malachi seems con- — 
scious of the bitter disappointment cften caused by the . 
too confident expectation of the speedy coming _of the jy i»9//'<! 
Messianic era. He guards against a similar fnistak& by pooket 
stating preliminary conditions which must be fulfilled,» . 
before Yahweh finally intervenes; the Angel of Yahweh 
shall come to purify the sons of Levi, the Priesthood. 
Moreover, Malachi’s own ministry has not even in his 
own eyes‘ full prophetic value, nor can Israel now pro- 
duce any prophet like those of ancient times ; Elijah must 
return and heal the discords of the people, before the time 
is ripe for the great Day of Judgment and Deliverance.® 
Meanwhile God is mindful of His faithful. ‘A book of 
remembrance is written before Him, for them that feared 
Yahweh, and thought upon His name.” ° 

Malachi alone of the prophetical books appeals to the 


“ Law of Moses’’.7 & + + ? ? ) 
Cienega Ec Bat the T Ae Wey TiAie amd Hof koe? 


i Mall ira. 2 Mal. i. 6, ii. 10; cf. G. A. Smith, ii., 352. = a yn 
3 Mal. iii. 1, iv. 1-3. ‘But cf. p. ror. ‘| 
° Mal. iv. 4-6; cf. Kayser-Marti, p. 202. 5 Mal. iii. 16. 


7Mal. iv. 4. Daniel is apocalypse not prophecy. 


Cri hE Ral: 
ISAIAH LVI.-LXVI. 


THE criticism of Isaiah was at first occupied with show- 
ing that chapters xl.-Ixvi. belonged to a different author 
and date from the rest of the book; attention was con- 
centrated on the indications of exilic standpoint in xl.-lv. ; 
and at first xl.-Ixvi. were treated as a single work.! 
Soon, however, differences were observed, which were at 
first accounted for by supposing that some of the closing 
chapters were added soon after the Exile by the author of 
the exilic portions. Some forms of this theory are still 
held.? On the other hand, some sections of lvi.-lxvi. 
seemed to reflect the conditions of the close of the mon- 
archy; they attacked social abuses and religious cor- 
ruption such as were rife at that time. Hence they 
were supposed by some to be fragments of pre-exilic 
prophecies utilised by the author or editor of the latter 
portion of Isaiah.? It was suggested that some might be 
the work of Isaiah himself,‘ and that their presence might 
account for the inclusion of xl.-lxvi. in the Book of Isaiah. 


1 Bleek, ii., 47. 2So substantially Konig, p. 325. 

3 Isa. lvi. g- lvii., lix. 3-15, are often regarded as pre-exilic ; cf. B.I., 
Pp. 194. 

4 Bleek, p. 48. 
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Another section, Ixiii. 7 - Ixiv., states that Zion has become 
a wilderness, and the Temple has been burnt;! a situa- 
tion that seems at first sight to imply the Exile ;? but 
other features in this have a suggested connexion with a 
hypothetical sack of Jerusalem in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Ochus,? about B.c. 350, or even with the Maccabean 
period.* 

Recent criticism is inclined to recognise the presence 
of sections added some time after the composition of xl.- 
lv. Some regard xl.-lxii. as substantially ® a single work, 
Ixiii. to Ixvi. being an appendix by a different author or 
authors, added at a much later date.© But the more 
common opinion is that lvi.-lxvi. are a later appendix, be- 
longing for the most part to the period 470-420, which in- 
cludes the work of Ezra and Nehemiah.’ 

On the whole, these chapters imply a situation similar 
to that indicated in Malachi and the description of the 
reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah. It is quite possible that 
the editor may have included pre-exilic fragments and 
even material by Isaiah, or that the authors may have 
borrowed or imitated earlier work; it is also probable 
that additions were made after B.c. 420. But for our 
purpose it is convenient to treat the whole of lvi.-lxvi. 
here, 


The first section® promises Eunuchs and Gentile pro- 


1JIsa. lxiv. ro f. ? Skinner, 

3 Cheyne, P.B. 4Stade, p. 337 f 

* For the Servant passages, however, see ch. iv. 

® Cornill, p. 161. 

*Duhm, pp. xviii. ff.; Kayser-Marti, p. 191 ; Cheyne, P.B.; cf. notes 
p- 103; Stade, p. 337 f.; Smend, p. 339. 

8 Isa, lvi. 1-8, 
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selytes the privileges of the Chosen People on condition 
that they observe the Sabbath, a condition 
which recalls the measures taken by Nehemiah Isaiah 
lvi,-lix. 
to enforce the observance of the day of rest. 
The next section! denounces the rulers, “shepherds,” 
“‘watchmen,” and also the superstitions of ‘the sons 
of the sorceress, the seed of the adulterer and the whore,”’ 
terms which an adherent of Ezra might well apply to the 
Samaritans. Then follows? a promise of peace to peni- 
tent saints, but “there is no peace to the wicked”. The 
next chapter® describes the nature of the fast that is ac- 
ceptable to Yahweh, and enforces the duty of observing 
the Sabbath. 

Chapter lix. contains a confession of the sins of the 
people, similar to those made by Ezra,* Nehemiah,° and 
by the Levites in the name of the people.6 These sins 
have brought the Jews into desperate straits; nothing is 
to be hoped for from man; but Yahweh Himself will in- 
tervene to save the penitent believers and to punish the 
wicked. The section concludes with a promise, a cove- 
nant, that Divine Revelation and Inspiration shall be the 
eternal possession of Israel: ‘‘ And as for Me, this is My 
covenant with them, saith Yahweh: My spirit that is 
upon thee, and My words which I have put in thy mouth, 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth 
of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith 
Yahweh, from henceforth and for ever” 

The following chapters strike a very different note. 


1Isa. lvi. g -lvii. 13. 2Isa. lvii. 14-21. 
3Tsa, Iviii. + Ez. ix. 6-15. 
5 Neh, i. 5-11. 8 Neh. ix, 6-38. 
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They celebrate the future splendour and holiness of Zion 
after the manner of xl.-lv. The resemblance 
Sah is so close that they might even be by the 
same author, but it is more probable that they 
were composed under the influence of the earlier work. 
Returning exiles, escorted by the Gentiles, shall flock to 
Zion from all quarters. All the nations of the earth shall 
do homage and pay tribute to the Temple, and the re- 
calcitrant shall be destroyed. Peace and righteousness 
shall abide in the city; the Jews shall be a nation of 
priests maintained by the labour of Gentile slaves The 
section includes a paragraph ? in imitation of the Servant 
passages; the prophet describes his charge from Yahweh 
to comfort the mourners in Zion by proclaiming their 
coming deliverance and ‘‘the day of vengeance of our 
God”. . But the great idea of the Servant passages, the 
mission to the Gentiles, is absent. The passage is that 
read by Jesus in the Synagogue of Capernaum,? begin- 
ning :— 
The Spirit of the Lord Yahweh is upon me; 


Because Yahweh hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
meek. 


The writer’s imagination soars beyond the limits of an 
ideal future for the actual Israel and passes into the vague 
grandeur of apocalyptic. ‘‘ The sun shall no more be thy 
light by day; neither for brightness shall the moon give 
light unto thee: but Yahweh shall be unto thee an 
everlasting light, and thy God thy glory.” 


* Isa, Ixi. 5,6. According to Ezra ii., of some 40,000 Jews who 
returned to Judah, more than 4,000 were priests. 
"Isa. ixi. -3.. 4 3 Luke iv. 18, 19. 
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As the great poem of the ‘Second Isaiah”’ was in- 
spired by the prospect of deliverance to be wrought by 
Cyrus, so this lesser echo may have had its occasion in 
the hopes raised by the appearance of Ezra or of Nehe- 
miah, armed with the authority of Persia to serve the 
interests of true religion, 

There follows a short section which might be regarded 
as an appendix to the preceding chapters. It explains 
how the future glory is to be brought about. 
God appears as a terrible conqueror, His rai- 
ment dyed with the blood of His enemies, 
When all human help failed, He intervened to crush the 
nations, and deliver His people. He comes from Edom, 
because the ruin of Edom is the ‘‘ crowning mercy ”’ for 
Israel. 

Again we have an abrupt change of tone. This time 
we pass from exultation to despondency, The writer 
seeks to incline the heart of God to His people oaian 
by recalling His past mercies and recounting xiii. 7- 
their present miseries. Could He leavethem 
to perish, when He had done so much for them in days 
gone by? Doubtless they were sinners, but their fathers 
too had gone astray, and yet God had not forsaken them. 
If the Jews had persisted in sin, was it not because God 
had withheld His grace? ‘Why shouldest Thou leave 
us to wander, O Yahweh, from Thy ways; why shouldest 
Thou harden our heart so that we fear Thee not.”! The 
anger of God has driven them into sin: ‘‘ Thou wast 
wroth and we sinned”? Their iniquities were many, 
and God was destroying them by means of their own 


1Jsa, Ixiii. r7.. The translation is substantially Skinner’s in C.B.S. 
2Tsa, Ixiv. 5, R.V. 


Isaiah 
Ixiii. 1-6. 
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wickedness ; and yet, ‘‘ Thou, O Yahweh, art our Father ; 
we are the clay, and Thou our potter; we all are the work 
of Thy hands”. Could He destroy His own creatures ? 
‘‘Remember not iniquity for ever: behold, look we be- 
seech Thee, we are all Thy people”. Finally the writer 
appeals to the desolation of Jerusalem and the Temple: 
«Wilt thou refrain Thyself for these things, O Yahweh, 
wilt thou hold Thy peace, and afflict us very sore?” 1? 
The book appropriately concludes with a semi-apoca- 
lyptic picture of the Messianic times, the ultimate salva- 
tion of Israel, ‘‘ the new heavens and the new 
jae earth’’.2. The sinners who clung to old and 
: "new superstitions, i.e., the Samaritans and 
their allies and their friends amongst the Jews, shall be 
destroyed.2 Thus purged and purified Jerusalem shall at 
last fulfil her destiny and become the Holy City of God; 
and from that high estate she shall never again be cast 
down, but shall abide an Eternal City of Righteousness. 
““ As the new heavens and the new earth, which I will 
make, shall remain before Me, saith Yahweh, so shall 
your seed and your name remain.” * The Divine favour 
will be shown by material prosperity; a fertile land, free- 
dom from sorrow, length of days, peace, and the return 


1Isa, Ixiv. 8-12. On the date of this section see above, p. 104. If 
we are to place this with the neighbouring sections in the period of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, we might not unreasonably suppose that the 
Temple had suffered in the catastrophe in which the walls of the city 
were broken through and the gates burnt. If so, the section would be 
dated shortly before the first visit of Nehemiah. Or possibly an exilic 
document may have been partially adapted to later circumstances. 
For Ixiii, 16, see below. 


2Isa. Ixv. 17-22. 3 Isa, Ixv. 1-7, 11-15, lxvi. 3 f., 16 f., 24. 
4Tsa, Ixvi. 22. 
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of exiles from all the nations escorted by the Gentiles. 
The practical interest in the Temple services is shown 
by the provision that Jews thus returning may serve as 
priests and Levites.? 

On the other hand, there are ideal features that tran- 
scend actual experience; the writer follows an earlier 
prophet, perhaps Isaiah,’ in declaring that, in the new 
dispensation, ‘‘ the wolf and the lamb shall feed together, 
and the lion shall eat straw like the ox: and dust shall 
be the serpent’s food. They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all My holy mountain, saith Yahweh.” 

The last verse but one tells how on new moon and 
Sabbath ‘‘all flesh’ shall come to worship at the Temple, 
‘‘before Me,” possibly a prediction of the ultimate uni- 
versality of true religion. It may be, however, that in 
speaking of ‘all flesh’ the writer is only thinking of the 
Chosen People, now purified from sinners. 

Then the Book of Isaiah concludes with a grim picture. 
As the worshippers leave the Temple they look upon the 
carcases of God’s enemies consumed by the worm that 
dieth not and the fire that is not quenched.* 

Obviously these chapters are not the consecutive por- 
tions of a single work; nor are they homogeneous in 
style and spirit. Even apart from editorial additions, 
they can hardly be the work of a single author. Teaching 
Yet substantially they seem to represent the of Isaiah 
religious thought of loyal Jews of the time of gran 
Ezra and Nehemiah, the period following that of Malachi. 

1]sa, Ixv. 8, 13, 18-23, lxvi. 12, 20. 

2Tsa. Ixvi. 21. It is possible, consistently with the context, to 
understand this to mean that Gentiles shall be taken for priests and 


Levites; but the view given in the text is more probable. 
3Tsa. xi. 6-9. 4 On Ixvi. 1, 2, see below. 
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They are largely secondary, repeating and imitating the 
pre-exilic prophets, and Isaiah xl.-lv.,’ and Zechariah.” 
In spite of interest in the Temple and the Sabbath, these 
chapters most emphatically enforce the ethical teaching 
of the older prophets. 

The writers are much occupied with the great practical 
problem of the period, the maintenance of a society of 
faithful Jews, a true Israel, untainted by association with 
the Samaritans and those who sympathised with them. 
The problem is approached in a liberal and discriminating 
spirit. Although no quarter is shown to the champions 
of corrupt life and worship, there is to be room in the 
purified community for believing Gentiles, proselytes, 
and even for eunuchs. 

As in Malachi, sin and punishment, repentance and 
forgiveness are no longer dealt with simply as concerning 
the nation. The Jews fall into two classes, the wicked, 
hopelessly hardened and impenitent, for whom there is 
nothing but condemnation; and the righteous, who are 
indeed sinful, and yet confess their sin, and repent and 
obtain forgiveness. For the righteous, speaking in their 
name, the prophet pleads with much boldness, urging 
the incomparable power, and holiness, and love of God 
as an irresistible claim for mercy.? There is even the 
suggestion that forgiveness is due to the children of God 
—for in spite of sin they are His children—because they 
could not have fallen so low, if God had not made them 
what they are, and left them to their own devices.4 

Nevertheless in spite of thus dealing with the Jews in 
two classes, the real interest is still in the community. 

SCR ps0: 2 Cf. Isa, lviii. and Zech, vii. 
Isa. xiv, “Isa, lxiti. 17, lav. 7, 8. 
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The time will come when the wicked will be destroyed, 
and Israel, purified, will again be a holy people.! 

In the pictures of the future we have most of the usual 
features of the Messianic Age ; but the Messianic King 
has disappeared; there is no prospect of deliverance by 
natural means or human agents; the hope of Israel lies 
in the direct, personal intervention of Yahweh. He will 
give peace, prosperity and glory to His people; He will 
destroy their enemies, especially Edom, and make the 
Gentiles their servants and tributaries. 

By this time Jerusalem stands for Israel, and the 
Temple is of supreme importance, so that the Chosen 
People are to be a nation of priests.? 

The idea of Israel’s mission to the world is not wholly 
lost, but this also centres in the Temple, it is to be a 
“¢ house of prayer for all nations’’.? 

We have reserved two difficult passages for separate 
treatment. In the first,4 the penitent Israelites seeking 
mercy from God declare ‘‘ Thou art our Father, though 
Abraham knoweth us not, and Israel doth not acknow- 
ledge us: Thou, O Yahweh, art our Father; our Redeemer® 
from everlasting is Thyname’’. It is not easy to under- 
stand how the faithful remnant, who thought of them- 
selves as the true Israel, could conceive that they might 
be unknown to Abraham and unacknowledged by Israel. 
The natural interpretation would be that the pre-exilic 
situation had reappeared; the officials in Church and 
State had fallen back on unworthy views of religion, and 
those who were loyal to the teaching of Deuteronomy 
and the prophets were treated as heretics and bad 


Tixit. £2. 2 Isa. Ixi. 6. 3 Isa, lvi. 7, Ixvi. 23. 
4Tsa, xiii. 16. 5 Go’el, 
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citizens. Some such situation may have arisen in the 
period before the first or before the second visit of 
Nehemiah, when the Jewish nobles and the High Priest 
were hand and glove with the Samaritans. This, how- 
ever, is not the view generally taken of the verse. It is 
often passed over without any adequate discussion. 
Sometimes it is explained to mean that Yahweh is the 
true Father of Israel, not the patriarchs; they are 
powerless in the hour of need,!a view which seems a 
mere truism, unless with Cheyne? we suppose that 
‘‘there were some Jews who regarded these patriarchs 
as semi-divine beings, capable of helping those who 
applied to them’’—a kind of ancestor worship. 

The second passage® seems inconsistent with the 
general attitude of these chapters towards the Temple ; 
it seems to deny the need of any temple: ‘‘ Thus saith 
Yahweh, Heaven is My throne, and earth is My footstool : 
what manner of house will ye build unto Me? and what 
place shall be My rest? For mine hand hath made all 
these things, and so they all came to be, saith Yahweh.” 
The only obvious explanation is that the paragraph ¢ did 
not originally belong to its present context, but was an 
isolated fragment representing the views of a party who 
contended for a spiritual worship without sacred places. 
The passage has been explained as addressed to the un- 
righteous party among the Jews, its intention being to 
exclude them from participation in building the Temple ; ® 
a view which might be varied by supposing the words ' 
addressed to the Samaritans. Either explanation, how- 


1So substantially Delitzsch, Skinner. 
2 P.B., so also Marti and Duhm. Ssan lyin 
Isa, Ixvi. 1-4, ® Delitzsch. 
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ever, places the passage too early, just before or soon 
after the Return. Cheyne at one time! regarded these 
verses as merely a declaration of the principle that, 
though the Temple was legitimate and desirable, yet God 
‘‘dwelleth not in temples made with hands”; but more 
recently ? he has adopted Duhm’s view that the verses 
are directed against the Samaritans. It is difficult to 
understand how any one could use this principle against 
a Samaritan temple in view of the obvious possibility of 
turning it against the sanctuary at Jerusalem—until one 
reflects on the illogical onesidedness of ecclesiastical con- 
troversies. 


1 Prophecies of Israel, 1889. 
2 Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, p. 383, and P.B. ; so also Stade, 
p- 337, Marti, and Skinner (doubtfully). 
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THE GREEK PERIOD. 
Joel, Zechariah ix.-xiv., Jonah, Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii.t 


ArtER Ezra and Nehemiah we know little of the history 
of the Jews till the time of the Maccabees. While the 
Persian empire continued the general political situation 
remained unaltered. In B.c. 350, under Antiochus III. 
Ochus, a number of Jews were transported to Hyrcania ;” 
possibly on account of some rising at Jerusalem. It has 
been supposed that this was the occasion of the sack of 
the city and temple referred to in Isaiah Ixiii. f.3 Prob- 
ably during this period the Samaritans built their temple 
on Mount Gerizim. 

But even from the time of Cyrus, the influence of the 
Greeks was felt more and more both in Egypt and in 
Western Asia. The younger Cyrus in his revolt against 
Artaxerxes II, Mnemon, B.c. 401, mainly relied on Greek 
mercenaries, After his death at Cunaxa, Xenophon con- 
ducted the survivors to the Greek cities on the Euxine 
through the heart of the empire in the celebrated Retreat 
ofthe Ten Thousand. At last Alexander the Great made 


See the end of the chapter for shorter passages which may belong 
to this or the preceding period. 


2 Wade, p. 487, 3 Cf, pp. 104, 107 f, 
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himself master of Asia and Egypt in a few rapid cam- 
paigns, B.C. 334-324; but his dominion fell to pieces at 
his death, and after some years of confusion Egypt and 
Syria became independent Greek States under dynasties 
founded by Ptolemy and Seleucus, two of Alexander’s 
generals. 

For nearly two centuries Palestine was a bone of con- 
tention between these two kingdoms, and Judah especi- 
ally belonged sometimes to Egypt and sometimes to 
Syria. Jerusalem suffered at the hands of both parties, 
but on the whole the Ptolemies were much more sym- 
pathetic than the Syrian kings. At the beginning of the 
second century Judah passed into the possession of Syria, 
and Antiochus IV. Epiphanes attempted to Hellenise the 
Jews. InB.c. 168 the Temple was plundered and polluted, 
and the Syrian king tried to suppress Judaism by per- 
secution. The Jews rose in insurrection under the 
priestly family of the Maccabees, and after desperate 
struggles succeeded in asserting their independence, the 
Maccabees becoming sovereigns with the double title of 
high priest and king.! In the first century B.c. the Mac- 
cabees were supplanted by the Idumzan dynasty of the 
Herods, and soon Palestine fell under the dominion of 
Rome, first as a subject-kingdom and then as a part ofa 
province. 

We may gather something as to the inner history of 
the Jews and their religion in the interval between Nehe- 
miah and the Maccabees. The work of Ezra and Nehe- 


1 At first only high priest, Jonathan, B.c. 153; the additional title of 
king was assumed by Aristobulus I., B.c. 105, but Simon was recog- 
nised as hereditary head of the state, both ecclesiastical and civil, in 


B.C. I4I. 
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miah had permanent results; the existence and authority 
of the Pentateuch in later times shows that the priestly 
code, the law which Ezra brought from Babylon, held 
its own, but was obliged to share its supremacy with 
Deuteronomy and the older records of the law and history 
of Israel. A compromise was effected by blending them 
all into a single work, the Torah, which became an 
authoritative written statement of the will of God for 
Israel; in other words, a Bible. At the beginning of the 
Christian era we find the most earnest and pious Jews, 
the Pharisees, mainly occupied with interpreting and 
enforcing the detailed ceremonial regulations of the 
Torah, In the interval there must have been a fairly 
continuous development of the legalistic tendency of 
Judaism; during the struggle against Antiochus Epi- 
phanes the marks of the true Jew were circumcision, the 
observance of the Sabbath, and the refusal to eat unclean 
food. Probably at most times the ceremonial law and 
the Temple services were the dominant interests. Psalms 
were written and collected, mainly that they might be 
sung at the Temple; and the history of Judah was re- 
written in Chronicles, chiefly as a history of the Temple 
from the standpoint of the Torah. 

But religious thought was also active outside of the 
Torah ; the prophets were edited and completed. Some 
time in this period our books of Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Zechariah were completed, and the collection of the 
Twelve was made.! Moreover, the Hebrew Wisdom 
flourished in the centuries after the Exile. The problem 
of the apparent lack of any moral government of the 


Cp peta. 
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world was discussed in ¥ob and Ecclesiastes, and some- 
what differently in the Wisdom of Solomon, while the 
principles of conduct were expounded in Proverbs} and 
the Wisdom of Ben Sira.2 Also a final revision was 
made of the older historical books, 

This literary activity indicates a wide range of religious 
interests, and suggests opposing views, independent 
schools of thought, and a measure of controversy. Over 
against the dominant party with their emphasis on ritual, 
the Temple and the exclusive privileges of Judaism, there 
were others who followed the prophets in dwelling upon 
the claims of the moral and spiritual life, and kept alive 
the Universalist ideas of the Second Isaiah and his suc- 
cessors. Sometimes the difference would be merely a 
difference of emphasis amongst men who fully accepted 
each other as orthodox; sometimes the supporters of 
broader and more spiritual views found themselves re- 
garded with dislike and suspicion, without being abso- 
lutely excluded from the fellowship of Israel. 

The conquests of Alexander had not been merely poli- 
tical; in the train of his armies, Greek thought, Greek 
customs, Greek language, Greek commerce, had swept 
over the East, and most of the important towns of Egypt 
and Syria were thoroughly Hellenised so that the Jews 
were now accessible to such influences as they had never 
been before. Up to the time of Alexander Judaism had 
two great centres, Babylon and Jerusalem; but Alex- 
ander founded Alexandria, and a large Jewish quarter 
arose in the new city. Henceforth Alexandria became 


1 There may be exilic or pre-exilic material in Proverbs ; cf. BI. 
2 Ecclesiasticus. 
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a third centre of Jewish life. During this period too 
the Jews became dispersed far and wide, and came into 
contact with Hellenic culture, philosophy, and religion 
at many points. The broader, cosmopolitan movement 
of Jewish thought which is illustrated by the Wisdom 
of Solomon, the writings of Philo and of Josephus, must 
have begun soon after B.c. 330, if not before. Even 
Jerusalem did not altogether escape. 

- While, no doubt, there were those who tried to combine 
the best features of Hellenism and Judaism, the more mili- 
tant enthusiasts for Greek fashions and ideas were ready 
to sacrifice the essential faith of Israel for esthetic and 
intellectual attractions and material advantages. 

It is curious and instructive that the priesthood of the 
Jerusalem Temple were seldom thoroughly loyal to the 
true faith. Often they regarded the religious enthusiasm 
of the people chiefly as a source of wealth and power and 
dignity, and were ready to ally themselves with the 
opponents of Judaism in order to secure or augment 
their privileges. Even Jeremiah was opposed and per- 
secuted by the priests; the High Priest Eliashib was 
treacherously confederate with the Samaritans against 
Nehemiah; and in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes the 
head of the Greek party was a certain Jesus,! brother of 
the high priest, and afterwards high priest himself. The 
Maccabean priest-kings used their priesthood chiefly to 
Support their secular power, and in our Lord’s time the 
priests were chiefly Sadducees. 

Thus in our period currents of legalism, of more 
Spiritual Judaism, of Greek philosophy, and of mere 


1 ¥ason in the Greek documents. 
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worldly Hellenism mingled in the stream of Jewish life. 
We have now to consider the relation of our few propheti- 
cal documents to these various forces. 

The contents of ¥oel indicate the period after the re- 
forms of Ezra and Nehemiah. This short book has 
numerous parallels with a wide range of litera- 
ture from Amos to Malachi, and the relation The Book 
: / of Joel. 
is apparently one of dependence. There is no 
reference to a king, and the community is spoken of as 
“priests and people”! It is implied that under ordinary 
circumstances the Temple ritual is carefully observed, for 
a prominent feature of the calamity from which the Jews 
are suffering is that ‘‘the meal offering and the drink 
offering are withholden”’ from the Temple.? The pro- 
phet promises the return of the captivity of Judah and 
Jerusalem. The statement that Jews have been sold 
as slaves to the Greeks suggests a date either after 4 
or not very long before® B.c. 333. As usual in the 
post-exilic literature doom is pronounced against Edom ; 
but here Egypt ® is coupled with Edom, a combination 
which would be easily understood if the book were written 
after the establishment of the Greek kingdom of Egypt, 


Poel 1. 13) £.,\ 11. 16 f. 2 Tocl 1013. 3 Joel iii. x. 

4 Kayser-Marti, p. 191, “‘after fifth century”’. 

5 Driver, Foel and Amos, C.B.S., p. 25, ¢. B.C. 500, Or maybe a cen- 
tury after Malachi. The phenomena of the book have sometimes 
been interpreted as indicating an early pre-exilic date. oel is sup- 
posed to have been largely used by later writers; and the prominence 
of the priests and the silence as to a king has been explained by as- 
cribing the book to the minority of Joash, when the high priest was 
regent; so Volck, P.R.E., Dillmann, B.C, 836-797. The integrity of 
the book is sometimes contested. 

6 Joel iii. 19. 
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shortly after harsh treatment of the Jews by one of the 
Ptolemies. 
The book describes a great plague of locusts,! which is 
regarded as a symbol and prelude of the Day of the Lord. 
The people are exhorted to fast and to hold a 
aS solemn assembly at the Temple; deliverance 
"is promised to a remnant of the Jews; and 
punishment is to overtake their enemies. 
Here too apocalypse takes the place of the Messianic 
anticipations of earlier prophets. The Day of the Lord 
is accompanied with portents in the heavens, 
sone rs the darkening of sun, moon and stars; and 
all the nations of the earth are gathered for 
doom to the Valley of the Judgment of Yahweh? near 
Jerusalem. There is no mention of the Davidic king. 
The attitude of the prophet towards the Gentiles is simply 
one of condemnation. Yahweh shall be known as dwell- 
ing in Zion, and then Jerusalem shall be holy, and no 
foreigners shall be admitted within its walls.? A remark- 
able feature of Joel’s picture of the ideal future is the 
promise * that the spirit of Yahweh shall be poured out 
upon all flesh;° that children shall prophesy, old men 
dream inspired dreams, and young men see divine visions, 
and the spirit will even be bestowed upon the slaves, 
even the slave-girls; a passage which recalls Jeremiah’s 
new covenant under which all shall know Yahweh.® 
1The locusts are sometimes regarded as figurative of an invading 
army ; but this view is less probable. 
* Valley of Jehoshaphat, 7.e. ‘‘ Yahweh judgeth,” iii, 12, 
8 Joel iii. 17. 4 Joel ii. 28, 29. 


* The general context, however, implies that the prophet is thinking 
only of Jews. 


8 Jer. xxxi. 31 ff.; cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 26 f. 
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It is now generally agreed that the later chapters of 
Zechariah were not written by the author of, and do not 
belong to the period of, the earlier portion. Perhnriah 
The form of the two sections is different ; in i.-  ix.-xiv., 
viii. there are notes of date and authorship— Date, etc. 
on a certain day of a certain month of a certain year of 
Darius the word of Yahweh came to Zechariah; the 
prophet speaks throughout in the first person; and there 
is an elaborate machinery of angels and visions. These 
characteristics are entirely absent from ix.-xiv.! More- 
over, the two sections imply different historical stand- 
points ; the earlier chapters clearly belong to the period 
after the Return,” the rest of the book was written later.? 

A further question arises as to the unity of ix.-xiv. ; 
this section is naturally divided into (a) ix.-xi. with xiii. 
7-9, and (b) xii. 1- xiii. 6, xiv. These two parts are 
ascribed sometimes to the same author, sometimes to 
two different authors. The evidence is not conclusive, 
and the question is not material to our present purpose. 

The following features, amongst others, indicate the 
Greek period as the time of origin of these chapters. The 
Greeks are spoken of as the chief enemies of Israel.* 
Exiles are to be brought back from Egypt and Assyria 
and settled in Gilead and Lebanon; the pride of Assyria 
shall be humbled, and the sceptre shall depart from 
Egypt. In a document which speaks of the Greeks, 
Egypt and Assyria will be the Greek kingdoms of Egypt 
and Syria.5 In xii. we have a “ burden of Yahweh con- 


1The first person is sometimes used in the later chapters, but in 


symbolic fashion. 

2Cf. pp. 78 £ 3 Cf. below. 4 Zech. ix. 13. 

5 Syria is a contraction of Assyria; cf. Ezra vi, 22, Judith i. 1, and 
B.I., p. 260 f. 
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cerning Israel,’ which is wholly concerned with Judah 
and Jerusalem, giving us the post-exilic identification of 
Judah with Israel. The contemptuous attitude of xill. 
1-6 towards prophets suggests a very late period when 
it was recognised that prophecy was dead or dying. In 
xiv. the apocalyptic element, the interest in ritual holi- 
ness, and the attitude towards the Gentiles all point to 
the same conclusion.! 

The first part begins with a description of an invasion in 
which the neighbours of the Jews—Hadrach, Damascus, 
Zecharia Hamath, the Phoenicians and Philistines— 
ix.-xi., suffer severely, while the Temple is protected 
xi. 7-9. from harm.2 Then we read of the coming of 
a victorious king to Zion, who shall give peace to Jeru- 
salem and to the whole earth, and exercise a world-wide 
dominion ;* and next of the victory of Judah and Ephraim 
over the Greeks through the aid of Yahweh Cebaoth ;¢ 
the return of exiles, and the humbling of Egypt and 
Assyria. Next follows an obscure allegory ® concerning 
the sufferings of the Jews at the hands of their ‘ shep- 


1Cf. below. Parts or even the whole of this section have some- 

times been dated before the Exile; Zech, xi. 13 is quotedin Matt. xxvii. 
g as from Jeremiah, and accordingly attempts have been made to 
show that these chapters are the work of Jeremiah. Other grounds, 
too, have been found for a pre-exilic date, notably the mention of 
Ephraim, Assyria, Damascus and Hamath. It is possible that ix.-xi., 
xiii. 7-9, may use pre-exilic material. Cf. B.I., pp. 259 ff. Dillmann 
holds that ix.-xi., etc., is based on a prophecy of B.c. 734 (p. 499), 
and that xii. ff. was written B.c. 586-566 (p. 516). The late post- 
exilic date is more generally held, e.g., Kayser-Marti, p. 191, second 
century B.C. 

ZC. ike tO. 8 Zech, ix. g, 10. 

*Zech. 1x, Th =x. Es 5 Zech. xi., xiii. 7-9. 
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herds”’ or rulers, three of whom are to be cut off in one 
month. Yahweh Himself grows weary of the task of 
shepherding the people, and gives them over to the 
tender mercies of a ‘‘ worthless shepherd,” whom in the 
end He punishes. At last, however, there appears a 
‘faithful shepherd,” the “fellow” of Yahweh Cebadth ; 
but He is slain and the people are scattered ; a promise, 
however, is given that a third part shall be saved and 
purified, and shall be God’s people. This allegory no 
doubt reflects the circumstances of the writer’s time. 
Probably the tyranny of the priestly rulers, the official 
representatives of Yahweh, made men despair of all help, 
human or divine; and the hopes raised by the appear- 
ance of a pious and patriotic priest were quenched by his 
violent death. 

The second part begins with a striking description! of 
a siege of Jerusalem. We have the familar apocalyptic 
idea that the Gentiles will be gathered together > 4 o+iah 
against Jerusalem to their own destruction;  xii.1 - xiii. 
but there is also the strange feature that Judah % *#¥- 
is at first the ally of the enemy, but afterwards becomes 
reconciled to Jerusalem and shares its deliverance—prob- 
ably a reflection of the circumstances of the times. After 
the deliverance Judah and Jerusalem shall be purified 
and glorified; the people shall mourn ‘‘him whom they 
have pierced,” possibly the “faithful shepherd” of xiii. 
7; and the land shall be cleansed from sin and unclean- 
ness, from idols and prophets and unclean spirits. 

In the last chapter? we have yet another siege of 

1 Zech, xii. 1 - xiii. 6. 

2 Zech. xiv. Verses 13, 14 are out of place here; they may have 
been transferred from xii. 
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Jerusalem by the Gentiles. This time they actually take 
the city and sack it. Then Yahweh appears, destroys 
the Gentiles, delivers the Jews and establishes His 
eternal kingdom in Jerusalem. The remnant of the 
Gentiles shall regularly come up to Jerusalem to keep 
the Feast of Tabernacles, any who fail in this observance 
shall be punished by lack of rain. As Egypt is independ- 
ent of rain, the Egyptians shall be punished by a plague,’ 
if they do not make this yearly pilgrimage. Finally 
everything in Jerusalem shall be ‘“‘ holy,” 7.e., ceremoni- 
ally clean and fit for use in the worship of Yahweh, 
down to the bells on the horses, and the ordinary cooking 
utensils. 

These chapters present as we have seen many of the 
ordinary features of post-exilic teaching, apocalypse, the 
rechannh doom of the Gentiles, ritual sanctity, etc. ; 
ix.-xiv., with special points already mentioned which 
Teaching. seem due to the political circumstances of the 
times. We may also emphasise the following. The 
special points just referred to would be an interesting ad- 
dition to our knowledge of the history of the Jews after 
the Return if they were less obscure, and if we could 
assign them with certainty to a definite period. Perhaps, 
as it is, something may be made of them. 

Unless the references to Ephraim 2 are purely symbolic 
and archaic, we may suppose that in the Greek period 
Galilee had been partly occupied by the Jews, and was 
regarded as representing the ancient Ephraim; discord, 
however, seems to have arisen between Judah and this 
restored Ephraim.’ Even in the south, there was not 


1See R.V. mg. * Zech. 1X. 10, £34176 3 Zech, xi. 14. 
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complete harmony;! the community had enlarged its 
territory beyond the mere district about Jerusalem, and 
the outlying towns and villages resented their depend- 
ence on the city. 

The house of David again appears, and in some pass- 
ages occupies a unique, almost Messianic, eminence; 
‘the house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem ’’2 
takes the place of Joel’s “‘ priests and people,” and in the 
day of deliverance ‘‘ the weakling shall be as David, and 
the house of David as God, as the Angel of Yahweh be- 
fore them”. But, apparently in the same context, the 
family of David is only one of four leading houses, the 
other three being Nathan, Levi and Shimei.* This 
emergence of the house of David coincides with the re- 
appearance of the Messianic king,® who, however, is now 
a Prince of Peace. But, elsewhere, deliverance is simply 
by the direct intervention of Yahweh.® 

Prophecy has altogether fallen from its high estate, 
and has become a profession for charlatans who only 
venture to practise their imposture in secret.” 

The familiar prediction of the doom of the Gentiles is 
modified by the provision that a remnant shall be left to 
worship Yahweh at Jerusalem. When the Philistines 
are destroyed ‘‘a remnant shall be for our God”’;* and 

1 Zech. xi. 2-6, xiv. 13 f. 2Zech. xii. 7, IO, xiii. I. 

3 Zech. xii. 8. 

4 Zech. xii. 1 - xiii. 6 may not be altogether homogeneous. Nathan 
is possibly David’s son (2 Sam. v. 14, Luke iii. 31). Shimei may be a 
Levitical family (Exod. vi. 17). 

5 Zech, ix. 9, I0. 

6 Zech. ix. 14, 15, another sign of the heterogeneous character of 
EXE RIey C€C) Xlle 4507) RIV. 3) fle 

7 Zech. xiii. 2-6. S Zechwixei7 
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ultimately, as we have seen, all the surviving Gentiles are 
to keep the Feast of Tabernacles.1 
Jonah ben Amittai encouraged Jeroboam II., B.c. 783- 
743, to recover the lost territory of Israel ‘‘from the 
entering in of Hamath to the sea of the 
Jonah, Arabah, according to the word of Yahweh, the 
Date, etc. 

God of Israel’; he was a prophet of Gath- 
hepher in Zebulun.2, The book makes no express state- 
ment as to its date or authorship, and there is nothing 
to show that it was written by Jonah or by one of his 
contemporaries. On the other hand, the internal evidence 
points to a post-exilic date. Jonah’s Prayer® is a mosaic 
of quotations from the Psalter, including some post-exilic 
psalms, and elsewhere. Nineveh is spoken of vaguely 
as if it had long since ceased to exist, and we read of a 
‘« King of Nineveh,” instead of the usual ‘ King of As- 
syria’’. The style and language also suggest the last 
period of Biblical Hebrew. 

The book is regarded by most scholars as an allegory, 
or symbolic narrative. It may be a formal allegory in 

which Jonah is Israel, charged by God with a 
sree mission to the world, shrinking from its task, 

and only fulfilling it when disciplined by 
calamity.4 Or we may regard the incidents of the story 
as typical of God’s purpose of salvation for the heathen, 
of the resentment which this purpose inspired in many 


‘Unfortunately two of the most famous verses in these chapters, 
xi, 13, xiii. 7, are obscure and corrupt. 

22 Kings xiv. 25. 

* Jonah ii. 2-10, sometimes, however, supposed to be a later addi- 
tion, 

4So G. A. Smith, Minor Prophets. 
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zealous Jews, and of the Divine persistence. Circum- 
stances after the Return had accentuated the antagonism 
of Jews and Gentiles; and fanaticism had exaggerated 
the policy of Ezra and Nehemiah; $¥onah is a protest of 
the more Liberal Judaism in the spiritual succession of 
the Servant of Yahweh. 

Another feature is important for the interpretation of 
Old Testament predictions. Jonah, by Divine command,! 
declares that Nineveh shall be destroyed in forty days; 
and yet Nineveh is spared because the people repented.? 

Another document of this period is Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii. 
A post-exilic date for these chapters is suggested by their 
position in the book, as an appendix to the y.aiap 
collection of oracles on the nations, a collec- xxiv.- 
tion which itself contains post-exilic insertions, **" 
é.g., the section on Babylon, xxi. 1-10.23 There is a 
studied vagueness in the pictures drawn for us here that 
makes it difficult to assign them to any exact date. The 
main theme is the doom of a certain City of Confusion.4 
If this means Babylon the period of composition might 
be the close of the Exile or later. This city, however, 
has also been identified with Jerusalem itself, or with the 
post-exilic Samaria, sacked by John Hyrcanus, B.c. 129. 
This last identification would involve a date in the second 
century. The combination of a judgment upon the 

1 This is evidently the intention of the context. 

2¥%onah is dated as follows: Kayser-Marti, p. 191, after fifth 
century; K6nig, D.B., before 500 B.c.; post-exilic, Cheyne, E.B. 

3 Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii. are dated as follows: post-exilic, Stade, p. 226 ; 
Dillmann, p. 405; second century B.c., Kayser-Marti, p. 191. The 
Isaianic authorship has been defended in a monograph by W. E. 


Barnes, Camb., 1891. 
4Isa, xxiv. Io. 5 Cf. above, 
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earth with cosmic convulsions! belongs to a somewhat 
advanced stage of apocalyptic and connects this docu- 
ment with the other works treated in this chapter; and 
the promise that exiles shall return from Assyria and 
Egypt? might well belong to the period of the Greek 
kingdoms of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. The 
section is probably a compilation from various sources ; 
or a composition on the basis of older material. The 
author is largely influenced by Isaiah, and it is, of course, 
possible that genuine Isaianic fragments have been in- 
corporated.® 

This apocalypse, as it may well be styled, recurs again 
and again to the widespread ruin connected with the 
overthrow of the City of Confusion and the doom of the 
enemies of the true Israel. These catastrophes issue in 
the deliverance of the faithful people of God; the exiles 
shall all return, ‘‘ Yahweh shall beat off his fruit, from 
the flood of the River (Euphrates) unto the brook of 
Egypt, and ye shall be gathered one by one, O ye children 
of Israel’’.* The figure suggests that the bulk of the 
exiles have already returned, and that now the scattered 
individuals still left behind shall be gathered in. They 
shall return to worship Yahweh in His holy mountain at 
Jerusalem,° the sufferings of Israel have been a fatherly 
chastisement of sins, which are now forgiven.® 

A certain variety of style and ideas may be explained 
by composite authorship. The dramatic vigour of some 
passages is very striking; note especially the way in 


t 1Say xxivandaess 2 Isa. xxvii. 12 f. 
Chi Bt. pe Louth 4Isa. xxvii. 12. 
°Tsa, xxvii. 13. 8Tsa, xxvii. 7-9. 
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which the pictures of judgment alternate with songs of 
grateful thanksgiving! Elsewhere we have didactic 
maxims after the manner of Proverbs ;? and sometimes 
the obscure allusiveness of apocalyptic becomes unintelli- 
gible.® 

The features of the Day of Judgment seem to extend 
beyond the natural world; Yahweh will punish not only 
‘the kings of the earth upon the earth,” but also ‘the 
host of the high ones on high,” perhaps a reference to 
the gods of the nations or to angels; ‘‘they shall be 
shut up in prison, and after many days they shall be 
visited or punished’’* Apparently the dead of past 
generations shall be restored to life to share the deliver- 
ance of Israel ;° and in the new age men no longer die, 
‘* He hath swallowed up death for ever,” ® and all nations 
share the blessings of the Chosen People, ‘He will 
destroy in this mountain the face of the covering that is 
cast over all peoples, and the veil that is spread over all 
nations . . . the Lord Yahweh will wipe away tears from 
off all faces”. In true post-exilic fashion we find, side 
by side with these generous anticipations, exultation over 
the ruin of a petty neighbouring tribe which was not too 
insignificant to be hated, ‘‘ Moab shall be trodden down’’.’ 
Usually Edom is exalted to this unhappy eminence ; it is 
difficult to understand why Moab is singled out in this 
one instance, unless the name is symbolic of one of the 
great heathen powers, as Edom, later on, stood for Rome. 

Recent criticism assigns many other passages, phrases, 


1Jsa, xxiv. 10, xxv. £., xxvi. 1 f., etc. 2Isa. xxvi. 7-10. 
3 Isa, xxvi. rgb, etc. 

4 Isa. xxiv. 21 f., obscure; cf. A.B.D., pp. 429, 530. 

5 Isa, xxvi. IQ. 6Tsa. xxv. 8. “Isa. xxv. 10. 
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single verses or paragraphs to the period after the Exile. 
Other late It is impossible to consider these in detail ; 
Frag- especially in view of the great diversity of 
seis. opinion as to what is pre-exilic, exilic, or post- 
exilic; but reference will be made to some of them in the 
general discussion of the doctrine of the exilic and post- 
exilic prophets. The presence, however, of late editorial 
notes in most or all of the prophetical books can hardly 
be doubted. This editorial work testifies to the constant 
study of the sacred literature, and to the continuity of the 
religious tradition.! 


1JIn addition to passages already specified, the following have 
sometimes been assigned to the periods during and after the Exile: 
Isa. iv. 2-6, xix. 16-25; Jer. x. I-16, xvii. 19-27, xxx.-xxxiii. (mostly), 
xlvi.-xlix. (wholly or partly); Hos. xiv.; Amos ix. 8-15; Mic. iv. 1-5 
(= Isa. iv. 2-6), parts of Mic. vii. 7-20; together with numerous short 
passages, some of which are referred to in the discussion of separate 
doctrines. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


Tue later literature for the most part uses the names ot 
God current in ancient Israel. Yahweh is the ordinary 
Divine Name. Elohim, ‘ God,’ occurs fre- ie 
quently in such phrases as ‘‘my God,” ‘‘our Names 
God,” and otherwise as a common noun, and) Titles: 
meaning a deity, e.g., “ Thus saith Yahweh that created 
the heavens, he is God’”’.! The absolute use of Elohim, 
virtually as a name of the one true God, is chiefly con- 
fined to Malachi.2 El is also used as a common noun, 
both for the true God? and for heathen gods,‘ chiefly 
in the Second Isaiah. The use of E] and Yahweh in this 
period is also shown by the proper names, eé.g., Ezekiel, 
Joel, Zechariah.° The contracted form Yah is only found 
in the combination Yah Yahweh.® 

The compound name Yahweh Cebadth, which Dillmann 
describes as the Divine Name characteristic of the pro- 
phets or of the period of the Monarchy, persists in all the 


1Jsa, xlv. 18. 

2 Mal. i. g, etc.; elsewhere Isa. xlvi. 9 (?), Ezek. i. 1. 

3Tsa. xlvi. g. 4 Mal. ii. 11 ; Isa, xliv. 10, etc. 

5 Cf. Buchanan Gray. 

6Tsa, xxvi. 4. Unless indeed the ‘‘ Yah” is merely an accidental 
repetition of the first two consonants of Yahweh. 
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prophetical writings! of our period, except Ezekiel, Joel, 
and Jonah. It is frequent in Haggai and Zechariah. 

We have also the combination ha-El Yahweh, the God 
Yahweh.” 

In Isaiah we meet with ’Adon,? ‘ Master” or “ Ruler ” 
as a Divine Name, sometimes as ’Adodndy,* ‘‘ My Master,” 
sometimes in the phrase ha ’Addn Yahweh Cebaoth.° 
These titles, however, do not recur in the later literature, 
but we find in Obadiah, in the Servant passages, in 
Third Isaiah, Zechariah, and especially in Ezekzel the 
title ’Adonay Yahweh, ‘‘ my Master Yahweh,” ® a phrase 
also found in ¥eremiah and Isaiah.’ 

The following ancient names'also occur: ’Elyén, ‘‘ Most 
High” ;® Cur, Rock;* Shaddai, E.V. “ Almighty ”’.?° 

1F.g., Isa. xiii. 4, xxi. 10, xxv. 6, xlv. 13, xlvii. 4; Jer. 1.25; Hag. 
{ere CCUM AS NenG EKIV aS Em al. t.acO. 

2Tsa. xlii. 5. 3 PT. 

a TTR; E.V. “Lord”. The pointing makes the word a variant of 
the plural with first pers. suffix, “ITN; ’ddonay, ‘‘my masters”; @ 
being substituted for @ to indicate the reference to God. The plural 
is a plural of majesty as in the case of Elohim. The consonants might 
be pointed as a singular, IN, ‘‘my master”; or JIN might be 


regarded as an archaic plural, “ masters” ; but these views are not 
probable. 


milsaeen ao 
Isa, 1. 4, lvi. 8; Ezek. ii. 4; Obad. i. 1, etc.; E.V. ‘Lord God”. 


‘Jer. i. 6; Isa. xxviii. 16; Mal. i. 6 speaks of God as ’Adonim, 
*¢ Master ”, 


= why, Isa. xiv. 14. 

ONAN, Isa. xliv. 8, and in xxvi. 4 as omnbdiy ’ &, “rock of ages,” 
“ everlasting rock”’. 

Ezek. i. 24, x. 5; Joeli.15. The etymology and meaning of this 
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Elohim and Yahweh and Adon also occur in com- 
pound titles, describing the relation of God to the world, 
‘« Master “Adon,” or “ God of the whole earth’ ;! or His 
relation to Israel, ‘God of Israel,” ‘Yahweh your 
God,” ‘‘ our God,” ? etc. ; the Lord that dwelleth in Zion ;2 
or His attributes “God of Truth,” 4 ‘‘God of Justice ’’.® 
The later chapters of Jsazah also reproduce the charac- 
teristic Isaianic titles, ‘‘ Holy One of Israel,’ ® “* Mighty 
One of Jacob”.’ Melech, ‘‘ King,” is comparatively rare 
as a Divine title, probably because it was a common title 
of heathen deities and practically the name of the god ot 
Ammon, but Second Isaiah follows Isaiah in using it of 
the God of Israel, speaking of Him as ‘the King of 
Jacob,” § ‘‘ your King,” ® “the King of Israel’’ ; !° so also 
in Malachi i. 14 Yahweh is ‘a great King”. The late 
artificial singular ’éloah is found in Isaiah xliv. 8 for 
God“. 

Second Isaiah multiples epithets of God, accumulating 
several in a single series; thus, ‘‘ Elohim Yahweh, He 
that created the heavens, and stretched them forth; He 
that spread abroad the earth and that which cometh out 
of it; He that giveth breath unto the people upon it, and 


Name are uncertain; it is also explained as the ‘‘ Destroyer” or the 
“ Raingiver”’. 

1 Zech. iv. 14, vi. 5; cf. Mic. iv. 13 and thetitle ‘God of Heaven,” 
DWT notes, in Neh. i. 4, etc.; Ez. v. 11, etc.; Isa. liv. 5. 

2 Passim in all the prophetical literature of the period. 

3 Joel iii. 17-21. 4 Isa, Ixv. 12. SAE, Mal. ii. 17. 

6 bys wit, Isa. xli, 14, xlix. 7, lx. 9; cf. i. 4. 


7 py AN, Isa. xlix. 26, Ix. 16; cf. i. 24. 


8Isa, xli. 21. saq xii. 259 Cf Vin L 0 Isa. xliv. 6. 
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spirit to them that walk therein” ;! “I am Yahweh thy 
God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour” ;? ‘I am 
Yahweh, your Holy One, the Creator of Israel, your 
King” ;3 and again, ‘‘ Thus saith Yahweh the King of 
Israel, and his redeemer Yahweh Cebddth: I am the 
first and Iam the last; and beside me there is no God ”’.* 
To the titles contained in these verses we may also add 
from the Second Isaiah ‘everlasting God,’® ‘thy 
Former,” ® ‘thy Maker”? and ‘thy Husband”. 

In the closing chapters we find ‘‘O Yahweh, Thou art 
our Father, we are the clay, and Thou our Potter; we all 
are the work of Thy hand’’.S Malachi also speaks of God 
ascUPather 7? 

We may add a word or two as to the titles that are 
characteristic of this period. ‘‘ Creator,’ from the root 
bara’, first appears in this period. It is not certain how 
bara’, “create,” differs from ’asd, ‘‘make,” or ydcar, 
‘‘form as a potter forms vessels”. Bdra’ is clearly a 
strong word, used rarely, and carrying a very special 
emphasis; it seems to be used of acts in which an excep- 
tional, direct, Divine intervention is manifest, especially 


T[savalii, 5, 2 Isa. xliti. 3. SIsaakin ers: 

4 Isa. xliv. 6. 5 obiy sridss, Isa. xl. 28, 

6 byw WS Isa. xliii. 1, or ‘perhaps “thy pPotter:: sG/a 
below, note 8. 

7Isa, liv. 5, Pwy and poy. both plural; possibly “ thy 
Builder” should be read for the latter. 


Isa. Ixiv. 8. ‘Our Father” also Isa. Ixiii. 16. A comparison of 
Ixiv. 8 with xliii. 1 suggests ‘ Potter” for “« Former” in that passage 


9 Mal, i. 6. My NV; cf. below, p. 164. 
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of new departures such as the-beginnings of important 
things, the world, life, man, Israel, etc. But Stade is 
probably right in holding that bara’ describes a fashioning 
out of existing materials, and does not necessarily in- 
volve a creation from nothing.! God, therefore, as the 
Creator of heaven and earth and of Israel, made them to 
be heaven, earth, Israel respectively. 

“‘ Saviour,” moshia‘,? is the giver of safety or victory, 
the deliverer of Israel from its enemies. It is partly de- 
fined by the context, thus, ‘‘I Yahweh . . . thy Saviour 
gave Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for thee”’. 
Cyrus or his successor receives many conquests as his 
reward for overthrowing the oppressors of Israel. 

‘‘Redeemer,”’ g0’él, is strictly the next-of-kin, united 
to his kinsman by the closest ties of affection, privilege 
and duty. If a man were murdered, it was the duty of 
his goel to avenge him; if he died without children, the 
goel was called upon to marry his widow that the issue 
of this union might continue the dead man’s family, and 
that his name might not be blotted out, and the sacred 
rites of the family might be maintained. The duties of a 
goel to a living kinsman are not clearly defined, but he 
would naturally do his best to succour him in distress, to 
assist him against his enemies, and to ransom him from 
captivity. Hardly any tie was more binding, or inspired 
more confidence, than that between the goel and his 
kinsman ; and the prophets declare that this bond unites 
Yahweh and Israel. 

For the original meaning of the ancient names and 
titles of God, the reader is referred to the volumes in this 


1P, 349. 2 yom. 
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series on the literature of the earlier periods. In cases 
where the etymology of a name was not obvious, the 
name would be used in a conventional sense without any 
consciousness of its derivation, history, or original mean- 
ing. Where the current form suggested an etymology, 
real or apparent, there would be a tendency to interpret 
the name or title in the light of what was or seemed to 
be its derivation. Thus for practical purposes Yahweh 
was simply the personal name of the God of Israel, 
Elohim a common noun for an exalted supernatural 
being, assimilating to our ‘‘God”’ as the faith of the 
Jews became more consciously and explicitly mono- 
theistic. Probably Shaddai was as pure an archaism to 
the post-exilic Jews as it is to the ordinary Englishman. 
Termsilike “SMost: High “ (Elyon), “ing: ss Rocka 
“Master” (‘Adon), ‘“‘Saviour,”’ ‘‘Redeemer” (Go’el), 
‘“‘ Husband,” carried an obvious meaning. ‘‘ Creator’”’ 
(Boré’) no doubt was readily understood, but it was prob- 
ably to some extent a technical term whose full meaning 
had to be learnt from the documents in which it was 
used. 

Whatever the derivation of Yahweh may have been, the 
form of the name suggested a connexion with hawdah or 
hayah, ‘‘to be,” and may always have suggested to 
Israelites the idea of unchangeableness,! or one or other 
of the many other ideas cognate to “‘ being ’’2 

A name, however, means far more than can be obtained 
from its form or etymology ; it calls up all that the hearer 
or speaker knows of the person who bears it; for the 
Israelite the Name of God stood for the character, work, 


1So Dillmann, p. 218. 2Cf. Exod. iti, 13-15. 
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and person of God, as far as these had been manifested. 
So that when the prophets wished to say that God would 
act consistently with His Revelation, they said that He 
would save Israel ‘‘ for His Name’s sake”! The desire 
of the faithful is to ““ His Name”? ‘“‘ Hebrew,” as Dill- 
mann wrote,® “has no word for essential being,” 4 but the 
Name stands for the essential being of God, as far as it 
is known. Hence the Name could be used for God 
Himself; even in Isaiah ® the Name comes from far, and. 
in post-biblical Hebrew hash-Shem,® the Name, was used 
for God. By the popular identification of the symbol 
with that which it symbolises, the mere name, written or 
pronounced, was supposed to have magic virtues.” 

It will be seen that the prophetic literature which we 
are studying affords no clear evidence of a tendency to 
regard Yahweh as too sacred for common use, and to 
substitute for it Adonay or Elohim. Indeed, except in 
Malachi iii. and Jonah our writers do not use Yahweh 
and Elohim promiscuously; they confine themselves 
almost exclusively to Yahweh, either by itself or in com- 
bination with Gebaoth or Adonay.® 


1Isa. xlviii. g; Ezek. xxxvi. 22, etc. 21Isa. xxvi. 8. 
3P. 209 ; cf. also pp. 208 ff. 4+ Wesen. 
5 Isa, xxx. 27. ® OWT. 


7 The direct evidence for this is from a later period; but it was 
probably always a part of the popular faith. 

8It is, however, possible that the combination Adonay Yahweh may 
not always be original, but may be the first step towards the later 
method of indicating that Adonay was to be read for Yahweh. In 
the first instance Adonay may have been set beside Yahweh to show 
that though Yahweh was the true text Adonay wasto be read. Later 
on this method was supplanted by that of writing the vowels of 
Adonay with Yahweh. The earlier method may have only been ap- 
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No living religion can altogether avoid speaking of 
God in terms borrowed from man’s experience of himself. 
The attempt to avoid anthropomorphism leads 
Anthropo- at last to a barren philosophy, in which God 
‘morphism. : Ne aor : 
becomes a mere negation, the 70 pi) dv of Philo! 
At an early stage of the development of religion this at- 
tempt is not even made; in the primitive narratives of 
Genesis Yahweh is frankly spoken of as if He were a 
man; and even when Isaiah has a vision of God, he sees 
a King. Indeed, anthropomorphism marks a certain ad- 
vance in religion; it means that man discerns a personal- 
ity behind or immanent in the universe, endowed with 
some or all of those qualities which he himself possesses. 
He may not have philosophical ideas such as personality ; 
but the world makes on him something the same impres- 
sion his neighbour makes upon him, perhaps even some- 
thing the same impression that he makes upon himself, 
The anthropomorphic form of thought persisted in our 
period, Ezekiel’s vision of God is also in the form of a 
man.! God is spoken of as possessing bodily organs 
and faculties; He has eyes? and sees;* He has a mouth, 
breath,°® a voice ® and speaks ;* He has ears * and hears ;° 
He has nostrils’? and smells ; He has arms and hands, 
and makes His people, and forms them as a potter !! forms 
his vessels ; He has a face and loins.2 In Zechariah iv. 


plied partially in some books, and only partially corrected later on, 
Hence the presence of Adonay Yahweh and Yahweh in the same 


passages. 
1 Ezek. i. 26, 4Tsa, IxVa) £2: 3 Isa, lvii. 18. 
MSA xlveraa 5 Job iv. 9. BE Zek. 1.1225 
TIsa, xxiv. 3) Sisay lixy ad. *Tsa. xlix. 8. 


Wisa. Ixv.5. “4! Isai; Ezek.g. 3a. leaxly. clive laity Se 


isa. liv, S53 Bzekax. 27. 
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to we have ‘‘ the seven eyes of Yahweh which run to and 
fro through the whole earth ”’, 

Such language is not in itself a proof of an actual belief 
that God has a body and organs like a man; it may be 
figurative. Most, if not all, of the passages referred to. 
might be paralleled from the New Testament and from 
modern religious literature. But the free use of anthropo- 
morphic terms without any attempt to guard against the- 
doctrinal implications shows that practically God is 
thought of as a man without any consciousness that this 
habit of mind is erroneous and needs to be corrected. 
Possibly there may have been popular teachers in the 
period of the monarchy who would have expressly taught 
anthropomorphism as a doctrine; but itis not likely that 
Amos or Isaiah would have formally and deliberately 
endorsed such teaching. The modern Christian is able 
for the most part to ignore these difficulties because the 
Incarnation provides him with a human object of worship 
in Christ, Who is at once Divine and Human, without 
necessitating anthropomorphic language about the God- 
head itself. 

The use of images was a lower grade of anthropo- 
morphism, or of inferior ways of realising God. God is 
not only thought of as like man, but He is supposed to 
be worthily depicted by a figure of given shape and colour, 
and is popularly identified with the figure. Hence the 
first step in the correction of anthropormorphism is the 
attack upon images. They have eyes and cannot see, 
ears and cannot hear, hands and cannot handle, and are 
therefore inferior to Yahweh, Who can see and hear, and 
can fashion Nature and Man.! 


1Isa, xlv. 12. 
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But we know from the extra-prophetical literature of 
this period that the more thoughtful Jews were conscious 
that anthropomorphic language was unsatisfactory. The 
Priestly Code, especially in its account of the Creation," 
avoids such terminology as far as possible, and thus 
furnishes a marked contrast to the parallel narrative.* 
Ezekiel is also conscious of the problem. He was far 
too practical to refuse to say that God saw and spoke, or 
to deny that the Divine vision appeared to him in human 
form. But he guards against the idea that God is merely 
a glorified man, and strains the resources of language in 
order to make it clear that what he has seen is neither an 
exact image of God, or anything exactly human. It was 
‘‘ the appearance of the likeness of the glory of Yahweh,’’? 
‘a likeness like the appearance of a man,’’* and it had 
‘‘the appearance of loins’. Conversely, in Genesis i. 
26 God proposes to make man in His image,° after His 
likeness. Similarly both Ezekiel and Zechariah often 
avoid the necessity of human-like speaking and acting on 
the part of God, by interposing angels between Him and 
His prophets.’ The exalted terms which the Second 
Isaiah uses show that though he could not avoid an- 
thropomorphic language, he was far from holding any 
crude anthropomorphic doctrine. ‘‘To whom then will 


ye liken God,” he cries,* ‘or what likeness can ye set 
over against him.” 


VGen, i, T=. 4a. 2Gen. ii. 4b-25; J. 
SPN TAD MMT TN WY Ezek. i. 28. 
sents MY V2 NWO, Ezek. i. 26. 


: bby. ° 077. 7 See below, p. 168. 
NR Sek ae 
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A feature of anthropomorphism is the idea that God at 
any given time is limited to one spot. Indeed primitive 
religion almost required that a deity should always reside 
in one sanctuary either fixed or movable. The worshipper 
must know where to find his deity, and if that deity can only 
be in one place at a time, he must be at some definite 
spot, either in a fixed sanctuary or in some shrine whose 
movements are known. Hence of old Yahweh dwelt on 
Sinai, or went forth with the Ark. But this view, rigor- 
ously pressed, inevitably leads to polytheism, each com- 
munity must have a deity in their own district. Hence 
the god of a nation occupying a large territory is thought 
of as having his special home, where he is usually to be 
found, but as also making expeditions elsewhere. Yah- 
weh, for instance, comes from Sinai or Edom or Mount 
Paran to help Israel in Canaan.! A further step is that 
there come to be many places where God manifests Him- 
self. Thus in the time of the monarchy, Bethel and 
other places where Yahweh had appeared to the patriarchs 
were sanctuaries. But this development led back to 
polytheism, to the popular mind the Baal or Yahweh of 
Bethel came to be thought of as a different deity from 
the Baal or Yahweh of Beersheba. ‘Towards the end of 
the monarchy the Israelites went back to the doctrine 
that Yahweh dwelt in a single sanctuary, the Temple at 
Jerusalem; and this doctrine is maintained during our 
period.2, Yahweh, however, is capable of leaving the 


1 Jud. v. 4; Hab. iii. 3; Ps. xviii. 6. The Sinai of the Old Testa- 
ment was probably in the south of Edom; cf. Isa. Ixiii. 1. 

2 Isa, xxiv. 23, lvi. 7, Ixvi. 6; Ezek. viii. 4, xliii. 2-9, xliv. 2-4; Jer. 1. 
28; Joel iii. 21; Jonah ii. 4; Hag. ii. 7-9; Zech. viii. 3, xiv. 16-21; 
Mal. iii. 1. 
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Temple ; though it is normally His special dwelling, He 
is independent of it, and can exist without it. The sanc- 
tity of the Temple consecrates Jerusalem, which becomes 
a Holy City, in which God is specially interested. On 
account of the sins of the people the Glory of Yahweh 
leaves the Temple before the fall of Jerusalem,” but 
returns to it when the people are restored and forgiven.® 
Similarly in the dark days before Ezra and Nehemiah, 
Yahweh is absent from the Temple, but He will return to 
purify His sanctuary and make it worthy of Himself.* 
It is noteworthy that Ezekiel sees the Glory of Yahweh 
in Chaldea before he sees it leave the Temple;®° Yahweh 
could manifest Himself to His faithful servants every- 
where. 

Here again the idea of God ‘‘ dwelling” in the Temple 
arises out of the necessity of associating a person with a 
definite place ; the prophets of this period did not interpret 
it as limiting Yahweh. The Second Isaiah, in spite of 
its keen interest in the Temple, avoids the use of any 
terms which would expressly localise Yahweh. The later 
chapters of Jsazah definitely protest against any such 
localisation, and approach to an express statement of the 
doctrine of Divine Omnipresence. Yahweh is ‘ the-high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity,” who dwells ‘in 
the high and lofty place, with him also that is of a 
humble and contrite spirit’; ® and again, ‘‘ the heaven is 
My throne, and the earth is My footstool: what manner 


2 


Isa. lit., Ix. 14; Ezek. xlviii. 15 ; Zech. viii. 3. Zion is used for 
Jerusalem as the Holy City. 

2BZOK, kK. UGds le Sit 3 Ezek. xliii. 2-4. 

4 Mal. iii. 1-4, 5 Ezek, i. 6 Isa. lvii. 15. 
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of house will ye build unto Me? and what place shall be 
My rest? For all these things hath My hand made.” ! 

The localisation of Yahweh was also a consequence 
of the organic union which existed according to primi- 
tive ideas between a people, its land, its god. Yahweh, 
therefore, was the God of the land of Israel. His power 
was specially manifested in Canaan; there only could 
the ritual of His worship be fully observed, and there 
only could men fully enjoy the blessings of His grace. 
When Cain leaves the homeland, the prototype of the 
land of Israel, he is ‘‘ hidden from the face of Yahweh’’.2 
Dayid’s exile from the inheritance of Yahweh seems 
necessarily to involve his serving other gods. On the 
other hand, when colonists from the East settle in the 
land of Israel, they are plagued with lions until they 
learn to worship with due rites the God of the land, 
Yahweh.* Naaman, desiring to worship Yahweh out- 
side of His own land, gets over the difficulty by providing 
himself with two mules’ burden of earth, and Elisha 
sanctions the arrangement.® 

In our period Canaan still remains specially the land 
of Yahweh. The sacrificial worship of Yahweh ceases 
when the people leave Canaan, and is only resumed when 
they return.6 The exiles are said to eat unclean food 
in a foreign land.’ The cities of Israel are the holy 
cities of Yahweh ;° its mountains are ‘‘ My mountains’’.® 
Judah is the Portion of Yahweh.” At the same time the 


1Jsa. Ixvi. 1. 2 Gen. iv. 14. 37 Sam. xxvi. Ig. 
49 Kings xvii. 24 f. 52 Kings v. 17-19. 
8 Cf. pp. 18 ff. (yizek, iv. 13; 

8 Isa. Ixiv. 10, ‘‘thy holy cities”. 9 Isa, Ixv. 9. 


10 Zech, ii. 12 (Heb. 16). 
1c@) 
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course of history,! as interpreted by the prophets, mini- 
mised the significance of this idea. The exiles in Baby- 
lon, before and after the Return, enjoyed fellowship 
with God; prophets were raised up among them; the 
Glory of Yahweh appeared by the Chebar; Yahweh 
is ‘‘a sanctuary’ for the exiles “in the countries where 
they are come”’.2 The later prophets emphasise the 
connexion of Yahweh with the Temple rather than with 
the land. God freely exercises His dominion over the 
nations; He is “the Lord of the whole earth”. 
Clearly His connexion with Canaan is no longer a 
limitation. 

The anthropomorphism of the Old Testament is in 
marked contrast to that of heathen religions in that it 
never speaks of God as feminine. The comparison of 
God’s love to that of a mother,* and of the manifestation 
of His emotion to the groans of a woman in travail,® are 
no real exceptions. 

Anthropopathism, the habit of thought and language 
by which ‘*human emotions and modes of conduct are 

thrown back upon God,”’ is even more unavoid- 
sae able than anthropomorphism, and is freely 

used in the Old Testament, as in all religious 
literature, According to Davidson, * All the phenomena 
of the human soul of which as men we are conscious, and 
all the human conduct corresponding to these emotions, 
are thrown back upon God’’. It is a little doubtful 
whether he is justified in this statement, even though he 
is writing of the Old Testament as a whole; it is certainly 
not true of the literature with which we are dealing. 


1Stade, p. 275. 2 Ezek, xi. 16. 3 Zech. iv. 14, etc. 
41sa. xlix. 15, Ixvi. 13. Isa. xlii. r4. CP. Lr. 
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Nevertheless it holds good for many of the phenomena 
of the soul. God is spoken of as possessing intellectual 
faculties, knowledge,! thought,2 wisdom,? memory ;4 
volitional faculties and qualities, will, hope, desire, 
repugnance,° fear, purpose, change of purpose, ‘‘ repent- 
ance,” choice;® emotions and moral qualities, love and 
hate, grief, jealousy,” anger, compassion, joy, righteous- 
ness, zeal, indignation,’ loving-kindness,? sympathy and 
pity, holiness. 

The relations of God to man, and especially to Israel, 
are described in terms of human relationships;!° He is 
Father, King, Master, Deliverer, Husband, Bridegroom, 
Next-of-Kin (Goel or ‘‘ Redeemer”’), Friend,” Judge.!8 

He has also the organs of the intellect, will and 
emotions, heart, mind, bowels (seat of the emotions), 
reins,!® spirit.” 

His conduct is just: ‘‘ I Yahweh love judgment, I hate 
robbery for a burnt-offering; and I will give them their 
recompense in truth ”.18 

We may now consider the teaching concerning God 


1 Isa. xlviii. 3 f. *Isa. lv. 8. Pisa id TA, 

Sisa. xiii. 26, Plsa, ixy.35) Malu. 17. 

6 Joel ii. 13 f.; Jonah iv. 2; Isa. xiv. 1. 

7Mal. i. 3; Isa. xlviii. 14; Zech. viii. 17; Isa. lxiii. 10; Joel ii. 18. 
SIsa. xiii. 13, xiv. I, lxv. 19, li. 5, lix. 17, Ixvi. 14, DY}. 


* TOF, Isa. liv. 8; cf. below, p. 151; Isa. Ixiii. 9. 


0 Cf, above, pp. 136 ff. 1 Iga, Ixi, ro. 
12Jsa, xli. 8, ITN. 13 Ezek, ‘vil. 3; 
14 Ezek, xxviii. 6. 15 Isa, Ixiii. 15, 


16 Kidneys, seat of emotion and moral feeling. 


Ww FTN), vaak, Isa, xlviii. 16. 18 Isa, Ixi. 8, 
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that is implied by these anthropopathic descriptions of 


Cod a Him, As anthropomorphic language implies 
Moral that God is a Person, anthropopathism im- 
Person. 


plies that He is an intelligent, moral Per- 
son.1 The prophets thought of Yahweh as possessing 
certain qualities with which they were familiar in men. 
We shall speak further of the Divine Power and Wisdom 
later on, and confine ourselves for the present to His 
moral nature and His benevolence. 

Our literature often dwells on the self-consistency of 
God, and sets forth this attribute in many ways. It is 
sometimes spoken of as the righteousness? of God, some- 
times as His truth.® 

“Righteousness” and ‘truth’’ are often coupled as 
parallels and almost synonyms, thus ‘the judgments of 
Yahweh are true and nghteous”’; and.‘‘ He shall judge 


1Cf. A.B.D., p. 113. 

2 DT, m2Ts, cedeq, cédagd. The original meaning of the 
root is doubtful. A common use of these and cognate words is forensic ; 
the ¢addig or “‘righteous” man is the man whose conduct is ap- 
proved of by a judge or court of justice, the man whose conduct is 
consistent with what public opinion and law expect from him in view 
of his previous sayings, doings and undertakings. When these terms 
are applied to God, the analogy with human life partly fails; there is 
no superior authority which can approve of God’s acts. His righteous- 
ness is the agreement of His present and future dealings with what 
men have been led to expect by His Revelation of Himself. 


SPOON, Emeth, from the root ON; which, in its various forms, 


means to be sure, certain, firm, trustworthy, faithful; to make sure, 
etc.; to regard as sure, etc., i.e., to believe. ’Emeth therefore is not 
so much the correspondence of a statement with facts, truth of the 
intellect, as the correspondence of conduct with the expectation aroused 
by promise, professed character, previous behaviour, etc. 
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the world with righteousness and the people with His 
truth”! ‘* Righteousness” again in the later chapters ot 
Isaiah is similarly coupled with “ deliverance” :? “I bring 
near My righteousness, it shall not be far off, and My 
deliverance shall not tarry’’.2 Yahweh manifests His 
righteousness to the Jews by delivering them from their 
troubles, in accordance with His promises and His rela- 
tion to them. In danger God protects His people ‘‘ by 
the right hand of His righteousness,” * their safety lies 
in His loyalty to them. Even Yahweh Himself is said 
to lean upon His righteousness;° just as we might say 
that a man’s consistent life gave him strength or firm- 
ness of character. Again God speaks righteousness, His 
utterances are consistent with Himself and with one 
another, thus, ‘‘I have sworn by myself, the word is 
gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not 
return ’’.6 When Yahweh dwells in Jerusalem it is called 
a “city of truth’’.” He assures Israel of His favour by a 
covenant which shall not be annulled.* God’s purposes 
to bless or punish are alike unalterable: “1, Yahweh, 
change not’’.!0 Hence having once chosen Israel, He 
remains faithful to His people in spite of their sins, “ for 
His Name’s sake,” ‘‘ for His own sake,” !! and does not 
forsake them.!2 We are told in the most emphatic way 


1Ps, xix. g, xCvi. 13 ; cf. Ixxxix. 14, Cxix. 142. 
2TYIWIA, téshiv'ad, E.V. ‘‘ salvation ”’. 
2say xlvie 133) 6f: ll. 5,8, Lin 1, Lix.) 26 f, 


41Isa. xli. 10. 5 Isa. lix. 16. STsa. xlv. Ig, 23. 
7 Zech, viii. 3. 8Isa. liv. 10; Ezek. xxxiv. 25, xxxvii. 26, 
9 Zech. vill. 14, 15. 10 Mal. iii. 6. 


1 Ezek. xx. 9, 14, 22, 44; Isa. xlill. 25. LN syaip, odhys ay 
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that the counsels of God have been “ perfectly faithful ”’ 
from old.! 

Self-consistency, ‘‘ righteousness,” ‘‘ truth,” clearly in- 
volves two great virtues of conduct and speech, keeping 
of promises, and truth of statement ;? but further the 
question arises as to the nature of the ‘“ Self”’ with which 
God is consistent. Formally there is no authority to 
which God submits His conduct and character; yet men 
apply to God the terms by which they express their ap- 
proval of each other; and thus declare their approval, so 
to speak, of God. The prophets do not make God the 
standard for men, passing a favourable judgment on 
human acts when they correspond to Divine; but by 
their language they imply their belief that in certain re- 
spects the character and conduct of God correspond to 
qualities and acts which men approve in-each other. 

Thus while the Second Isaiah and Ezekiel often use 
righteousness of God’s faithfulness, it is also applied to 
all that would characterise a ‘‘ righteous’? man; and God 
and His acts are spoken of as upright and perfect. On 
the other hand, the existence of evil or unworthy qualities 
in God is denied. Ezekiel represents the people as deny- 
ing that the way of God ‘“‘is equal,” or fair ;5 the prophet 


1 Tos MIVON, ‘Emiind’ omen, the combination of two cognate 


synonyms forms an emphatic compound; cf. “ kith or kin,” Isa. xxv. 
me 


“Isa. xlv. 19, 23; on some statements apparently inconsistent 
with the above, see below. 


8 VW, Isa. xlv, 19, xxvi. 7. 4 Dyn. 


5 Ja, yittakhén, Ezek, xviii. 25, 29. 
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indignantly repels this accusation. ‘‘ Yahweh is upright, 
and there is no unrighteousness in Him.’’! 

The ethical nature of God is further shown by the fact 
that He rewards righteousness and punishes wickedness ; 
He is angry with the wicked. His judgment as to what 
is righteous and wicked coincides with what we should 
call ‘‘the enlightened conscience of the best men ’’.? 

One feature of the ethical idea of God needs special 
consideration, His benevolence. He seeks the happi- 
ness and welfare of His people. The prophets 
delight to accumulate terms which express this aie 
attribute. The classical passage is that which 
Joel and Yonah quote from one of the oldest documents ot 
Hebrew literature: ‘‘ Yahweh your God. . . is gracious 
and full of compassion, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
loving-kindness,’ and repenteth Him of His purpose to 
afflict His people”.* The Divine benevolence is perhaps 
most fully expressed by the Hebrew On, hesedh, for 


which we have no English equivalent. Of the E.V. 
renderings, ‘“‘mercy” is unsatisfactory and misleading, 
and “loving-kindness” is inadequate. Professor G. A. 
Smith has suggested ‘‘leal love,” of which we understand 
the English “loyal love’”’ does not give the full meaning.® 
Hesedh involves the idea of loyalty, but specially that 
affectionate and beneficent loyalty which should exist 
between kinsfolk. Thus hesedh is frequently coupled 


1 Ps; XCil. 15, anbiy- 2Cf. below. 
3 “IDI, hesedh. 
4 Joel ii, 13, the conclusion is paraphrased ; cf, Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7; 
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with “truth ”.! So that when Yahweh speaks of Himself 
as the Husband and Kinsman? of Israel, He declares that 
He will show “everlasting loving-kindness” to His 
people. In the same spirit God is spoken of as the 
Father ¢ of His people; and we have the promise that 
«« As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you”’.5 Hesedh, as we have implied, includes loving 
affection; in ‘‘loving-kindness” God comforts His 
people, shows them tender love. Hesedh further de- 
notes active beneficence, and is often coupled with fébh,’ 
‘“‘ good,” as for instance in the familiar refrain, ‘‘ For he 
is good and his loving-kindness endureth for ever”. Tobh 
in such contexts is ‘‘ good”’ in the sense in which Bar- 
nabas was a “good”® man, and denotes ‘ beneficent”’. 

While hesedh does not specially denote what we pro- 
perly mean by ‘“ mercy,” v7z., the exemption of a culprit 
from penalty; yet the Divine loving-kindness is mani- 
fested in God’s dealings with sinners. He is patient, and 
slow to anger; He does not desire the death of a sinner, 
but that he may turn from his wickedness and live: “I 
have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the 
Lord Yahweh”’.!° The Divine benevolence is further em- 
phasised by statements that Yahweh shows “ favour,” 1! 


l'Ps. Cxvil. 2: ° Goel, ‘* Redeemer ”’, 
3Tsa. liv. 5-8. *P. 136. 5 Isa. Ixvi. 13. 
6 OVWM, rahdmim, Isa. liv. 7, 8. TA40)- 


8 Ps, cxxxvi. I, etc. 

* Acts xi. 24, where “good” renders éya@ds; tdbh, however, is 
rather equivalent to xpnordés; cf. Dillmann. Tébh is applied to God in 
Isaiah, 
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and is “ gracious,” ! inclined to show Himself friendly and 
bountiful ; and by references to His love and pity for His 
people.? Self-sacrifice and similar human virtues can 
hardly be ascribed to God; although He is often so 
closely identified with Israel, that He might almost be 
said to suffer with His people.? But those whom God 
most fully inspires and approves, e.g., the Servant of 
Yahweh and the Shepherd who is His fellow,* suffer 
willingly for men; and the Divine approval of self-sacri- 
fice implies some corresponding quality in the Nature 
of God. 

No doubt the prophets of our period duly set forth the 
just severity of God; but they dwell much more on His 
benevolence, so that they give the impression that—to 
use anthropopathic language—His severity is an un- 
fortunate necessity which He accepts with reluctance, 
but that His essential nature is benevolent. 

There are some qualifying considerations which might 
have been referred to in speaking of the ethical character 
and the benevolence of God. These were 
omitted in order that they might be treated 
together. The ascription to God of wrath, 
fury, and violent emotion is hardly in accordance with 
some modern ideas of the Divine Nature ; it may be said 
to partake of Patripassianism. Such expressions, how- 
ever, are not scientific propositions as to the ultimate 


Limita- 
tions. 


1 Joel ii. 13, pan, hanniin. 
2 TAN, ahabha ; shan, hemld, Isa. Ixiii. g. 
3 Isa. Ixiii. g. ‘In all their affliction He was afflicted”’; the sense 


is doubtful. 
4 Zech. xiii. 7. 
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nature of the Godhead; but are a popular, pictorial 
means of describing the moral earnestness of the Deity. 
The term qin‘é,! “zeal,” fervent, enthusiastic feeling for 
the right cause, belongs to the same class; the E.V. 
‘‘jealousy ” gives an unworthy impression. At the same 
time the Divine zeal is often referred to in passages where 
God is spoken of as jealous, in the usual English sense, 
for His own honour: ‘*My glory will I not give to 
another, nor My praise to graven images’’. Moreover, 
we read of the ‘“‘enemies”’? of God in passages which 
seem to imply that the enmity is not wholly one-sided. 
But a careful consideration of the context will show that 
the prophets do not think of God as a Potentate who is 
sensitive of His dignity because He is greedy of deference 
and adulation. The cause of God was that of man; if 
God’s glory were given to another and His praise to 
graven images, the throne of heaven would no longer 
be filled by a moral, benevolent being. 

A more important consideration is that God’s bene- 
volence is for the most part directed towards Israel.® 
This may be partly explained by remembering that the 
prophets naturally realise God’s goodness most in the 
experiences of their own people, and speak of it accord- 
ingly. We may sing of the “God of our Fathers” or of 
“England of the Lord beloved,” and omit to include in 
our hymn-books anything about God’s love for France 
or Germany; but we have no intention of propounding 
a theological doctrine of the limitation of God’s bene- 
volence. The nature of God was best known to the 
prophets in His dealings with Israel, and therefore their 


5 MS3). aiicsay xiii. 8, 135 ° Cf. below. 
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doctrine of His relation to Israel is the best account of 
His moral character. So far, at any rate, this partiality 
for Israel does not mean that the God of the prophets 
was limited in His essential benevolence; but that their 
comprehension of the range of His activities was limited. 

But further, the cause of God often seems unduly 
identified with the political interests of Israel, almost 
as if it were a moral principle that the devout Jews must 
prosper at any cost to the Gentiles. Yahweh may be 
the God of the whole earth, but only for the benefit of 
the Jews. Here again, however, such teaching is rather 
a symptom of a lack of sympathy and breadth on the 
part of some of the later prophets than of any failure to 
think of God as moral or benevolent. Moreover, this 
partial view is not universal in the literature we are con- 
sidering ; we have to set against it the more liberal views 
of the Servant passages, of Jonah, and of Malachi. 

However, this subject concerns, as we have suggested, 
not so much the Divine Nature, as the relation of God 
to Israel and the Gentiles, and we shall return to it under 
that head. The prophets held that God was benevolent 
in Himself, and that His benevolence was operative 
wherever possible. Why it could not have free scope 
for Edom, for example, is another question, to be dis- 
cussed later. 

One or two more details may be noticed here. God is 
sometimes spoken of as “repenting,”’ changing His mind, 
abandoning His purposes;! but always that He may 
forgive. Nevertheless, the language contradicts other 
statements” as to the unchangeableness of God’s pur- 


1 Joel ii. 13. 2P, 149. 
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poses. The contradiction is in the language not in the 
ideas. The prophets did not compose scientific statements 
of theology but addresses for the edification of the people, 
and popular language becomes contradictory when it 
describes different aspects of truth. From a modern 
point of view we might say that God does not change, 
but that a change in man, e.g., his penitence, alters his 
relation to God, and makes God’s attitude to him 
different. Before He seemed to have a purpose to afflict 
the man, now He has given up that purpose. His real 
unchangeable purpose was to deal righteously and graci- 
ously. It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
Ezekiel and Joel were conscious that there was no real 
contradiction; though they might not have explained 
matters in quite the same way. 

There are also a few passages in which God seems to 
be spoken of as the intentional author of moral evil;! 
thus, ‘‘If the prophet be deceived and speaketh a word, 
I, Yahweh, have deceived that prophet, and I will stretch 
out My hand upon him, and will destroy him from the 
midst of My people Israel”.? And again, asa punishment 
for the sins of Israel: ‘‘I gave them statutes that were 
not good, and judgments wherein they should not live’. 
The latter verse, indeed, probably means disadvantageous 
statutes and judgments, which brought disaster, but there 


‘Isa, xlv. 7, ‘I make peace and create evil,” may be set on one 
side, and rendered ‘‘I make prosperity and create calamity or misfor- 
tune”. Evil, va‘, here is not moral but material evil, pain, sorrow, 
suffering. It is contrasted not with virtue, but with prosperity. 

“Ezek. xiv. 9, ‘‘ deceived,” R.V. mg. ‘ enticed,” is a form of the 
root patha. 

SRizek. xx. 25. 
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is little difference in principle. We have here a survival 
of that frank recognition of the Divine Sovereignty which 
is found in the older documents, in which God hardens 
Pharaoh’s heart;* sends an evil spirit upon Saul ;? is 
thought capable of stirring up Saul against David for no 
obvious reason;? moves David to number Israel and 
then punishes him for doing so ;+ and arranges that the 
Gentiles shall worship the host of heaven.? The problems 
involved are complicated ; all we can say is that Ezekiel 
and his predecessors were too much occupied with the 
Divine Sovereignty to consider that they were reflecting 
formally on the Divine Justice. Modern literature’makes 
equivalent statements in more guarded language; God is 
said to punish sin by allowing men to plunge deeper into 
sin. 

So far we have been considering qualities which God 
has in common, so to speak, with the higher nature in 
the best men. We now turn to the qualities = 
which differentiate God from man, the Divine eae 
Transcendence. The pre-exilic prophets de- Qualities 

as . of God. 

velop this idea to some extent, but the doctrine 

is seen in a much more advanced form in their successors, 
and Second Isaiah especially attempts something like a 
scientific treatment of the subject on the line of system- 
atic dogmatics. Certain passages in Amos and Feremiah 
soiclosely resemble Isaiah xl.-lv., that they are commonly 
regarded as exilic or post-exilic ; and are therefore avail- 
able for the study of the theology of our period.® 


1 Exod. vii. 3. 2 Sam. Xixs > 

37 Sam. xxvi. Ig. 42 Sam, xxiv. I. > Deut. iv. 19. 

6 Amos iv. 13, v-. 8, 9, ix. 5, 6. So Dililmann, p. 206; Stade, p. 
220; Kayser-Marti, p. 114; Jer. x. 1-16, xxx. 10 f. 
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When religion is passing from the frankly anthropo- 
morphic stage, and men begin to think about the differ- 
ence between God and Man, the difference is most easily 
thought of as one of degree. God has the same qualities 
and faculties as Man, in a much fuller measure. A 
modern theologian in treating this branch of the subject 
would especially emphasise the moral superiority of God, 
His righteousness, justice and benevolence are infinitely 
beyond those of men. This idea is found in our prophets. 
The wickedness of men is contrasted with God’s right- 
eousness; ‘and their fickle disloyalty with His abiding 
faithfulness; a mother’s love may fail but God’s love 
cannot. 

But our prophets do not specially dwell on the moral 
superiority of God; the terms in which they speak of the 
virtues of good men or nations, e.g., the Servant of Yah- 
weh, are not essentially different from those used of God, 
and we have no express declarations that the moral 
nature of God is far superior to that of Man. Morality 
does not present itself as a question of degree. As re- - 
gards strength a Being very much stronger than Man 
may be thought of as able to accomplish by His own 
unaided power a task which would require the united efforts 
of ten thousand men. But no such concrete pictures can 
be constructed of superior morality. 

Hence the superiority of God to man as a matter of 
degree is chiefly developed in connexion with non-moral 

‘ faculties. God is superior in power. He is 
pean 88 irresistible: ‘None can deliver out of My 
hand: I will work, and who can hinder’’.2 

He is the Creator and Ruler of the universe, and can 


Isa. xlix.°15, Isa. xliii., 13, 
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deal with mountains and islands, seas and stars, the 
whole material earth and heaven, as men deal with small 
objects which they can weigh in scales, or even as men 
deal with the mere dust which hardly affects the scales.! 
So too He deals as He will with all human power and 
authority ; all nations are nothing before Him; He anni- 
hilates kings and judges.2, Things that seem impossible 
to men are a matter of course to God,’ or as we might 
Say, what men count supernatural is natural to God. 
These and similar expressions amount to a formal state- 
ment of the Divine omnipotence. God is superior to all 
forces known to the prophets, and is able to accomplish 
any task which they can imagine. They do not deal 
with the problem of the relation of God’s power to the 
human will. Man can disobey God, he can be deaf to 
the Divine appeal, and blind to the Divine vision ; but it 
is never said that God is unable to overcome the moral 
resistance of man,* 

God, in His great power, is self-sufficient, independent 
of human ministry. Having made all things, He needs 
no temple.® The forests of Lebanon and the cattle that 
feed in its pastures are not sufficient to provide Him with 
a burnt-offering ;® in other words, He needs no sacrifices, 
any possible offering that man can make is so trivial as 
to be of no account before Him.’ 

Again, man endures for a definite space; his life has a 
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Pisin. 27,23. 3 Zech, viii. 8. 

4 Shaddai is rather a personal name than a descriptive title; see 
Pp. 134. 
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beginning and an end; his time is limited.1 But God is 
eternal, without beginning and without end. 
He is the first and the last;? His works shall 
endure when earth and heaven have passed away ;* His 
word endures for ever;* no god existed before Him and 
none shall survive Him.® Yahweh is an “everlasting 
King 2 
Man has further a measure of knowledge and wisdom ; 
but the knowledge and wisdom of God far exceed all 
_ , human attainments. He can declare “unto 
ee er man what is his thought”’.7 “ Among all the 
wise men of the nations . . . there is none 
like unto Yahweh.’® Yahweh alone amongst deities 
knows the past and the future. No one can teach Him 
anything.!0 The seven eyes of Yahweh run to and fro 
throughout the earth.!! There is no searching of His 
understanding.” Ezekiel’s Cherubim are “ full of eyes’”’. 
The expressions of our prophets, however, are hardly 
definite enough to show that they had formally thought 
out the idea that the wisdom of God was infinite, and 
His knowledge all embracing; the term ‘‘ omniscience’”’ 
is scarcely justified for the literature we are considering. 
The statement that Yahweh records the sayings and 
doings of the righteous in a ‘‘ book of remembrance,” !3 is 
not necessarily a limitation of the Divine memory; it is 
rather an anthropomorphic figure. 


Eternity. 


1Cf. below. *Isa. xli. 4, xliv. 6, xlviii. 12. 
* Isa. It. 0, <Tsa. 1.8, odiy, “unto the age’’. 
° Isa, xliii. ro. SVeraxyto: 7 Amos iv. 13. 
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But the difference between God and Man is not merely 
one of degree. Rightly or wrongly, at a comparatively 
early stage of religious psychology,! men thought that 
their experience of God made Him known to them as a 
Being different in kind from themselves. This interpreta- 
tion of the religious consciousness may have been one 
of the causes of the constant efforts to avoid represent- 
ing God as a Man; so that the representations of the 
Deity are often forms of animals ; and God is worshipped 
in connexion with stones, trees, rivers, sun, moon, and 
stars, fire, light, etc. In images of gods, wings and 
other non-human features are introduced. 

In a very different way the later prophets declare that 
God is not merely greater than man but a Being of 
another order. The idea is most exactly expressed by 
saying that God is “holy,” qddésh. The 
original derivation and meaning of this word 
are uncertain; but it is used in historic times almost as 
the equivalent of ‘‘divine”’; it is that which God is, as 
God, as distinct from man or anything else. As applied 
to men and things, gddésh=“‘ sacred,” separated from 
common use and consecrated to the deity, and its appli- 
cation to God is a natural extension of this usage; the 
epithet describing that which is exclusively dedicated to 
God is applied to God Himself.2 It thus does not denote 
the ethical qualities which are common to God and 
Man, but the exaltation and majesty of God as contrasted 


Holiness. 


1The use of such terms is perhaps not justified for our period or 
earlier times. All that is meant is that men had certain religious ex- 
periences, and that they thought about them and interpreted them, 
forming various views or theories. 
2 Kayser-Marti, pp. 25, 130; Stade, p. 88. 
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with the low estate of Man. Thus Stade,! “Israel does 
not think of Yahweh’s holiness as His moral elevation, 
but as His inviolableness? and unapproachableness ”.® 
Thus, too, Davidson,‘ ‘‘In its original use the term 
‘holy’... does not express a moral quality, . . . and 
when applied to Jehovah it rather expresses His tran- 
scendental attributes or that which we call Godhead, as 
opposed to the human. In use as applied to Jehovah it 
is a general term expressing Godhead.” 

Long before the Exile, however, gadésh, just because 
it meant what was specially characteristic of God, had 
come to suggest all the Divine attributes ; just as with 
us noble qualities and even non-moral excellence are 
spoken of as ‘‘divine”; e.g., ‘(a daughter of the gods, 
divinely tall’’. But the term still denoted a quality only 
possessed by God and that which was identified with Him. 
The holiness of God is a keynote of Isaiah’s prophecies ; 
one of his favourite phrases is ‘‘ the Holy One of Israel,’ ® 
a title of God peculiar to Isaiah and writers dependent 
on him. Ezekiel uses the term ‘“ holy” of consecrated 
things and speaks of the “holy name,’® but he 
only rarely applies the term to God Himself. But the 
Second Isaiah takes up Isaiah’s ‘‘ Holy One of Israel,” 
or more emphatically still “the Holy One” ;7 and the 
title also occurs in the concluding chapters. By this 
time, however, it seems to have become a conventional 
title, and to be used in groups of titles, almost as a name, 
without any special consciousness of its distinctive force. 


PPPS 2 Unverletzlichkeit. 3 Cf. Dillmann, p. 254. 
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But we read of God’s “holy spirit,’! and heaven is the 
habitation of His Holiness and His glory.2, The term 
“holy” is freely applied to Yahweh in the Law of Holi- 
ness, but the usage disappears in the later prophets, 
possibly because ‘‘holy” was so constantly applied to 
material objects and ecclesiastical officials that it no 
longer appeared a worthy epithet for God. 

Allied to ‘‘holiness”’ and often connected with it is the 
“glory,” kabhédh,? of Yahweh. Thus the chant of the 
seraphim was ‘Holy, holy, holy, is Yahweh Cebaéth : 
the fulness of the whole earth is His glory’’.4 Our 
“slory ’’ suggests splendour or brilliance, but kabhdédh is 
from a root denoting weight, and rather refers to the 
power or authority of God, more especially His mysterious 
dominion in Nature and in the supernatural world. In 
Ezekiel the ‘“‘Glory of Yahweh” is connected with the 
marvellous appearance of the Cherubim, and is sometimes 
used of Yahweh Himself. Isaiah Ix. 1, 2 also uses this 
phrase. The Divine exaltation is also expressed in the 
title ‘Elyon, ‘‘ Most High,” and in the phrase the 
“Majesty ® of Yahweh”. 

The contrast between God and Man is shown by the 
relation of God to Nature and the Universe. Man, es- 
pecially before the rise of Science, is at the 
mercy of Nature; his crops depend upon the 
sun and rain; he himself and his cattle are 
helpless before the pestilence. But God is the Ruler of 
Nature; Hecontrols its beneficent and destructive forces.® 


Creator, 
Cc. 


1Ysa, Ixiii. 11. 2 Isa, Ixiii. 15. 3955. 
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Moreover, the World and Man, Israel and the Nations, 
are what they are through the “ creative”! work of God. 
When the prophets looked back to the beginnings of the 
world as they knew it, they saw Yahweh, as the Author or 
Creator. The use of bara’, “‘create,’”’ exclusively ? for the 
initiating energy of Yahweh, implies that He possesses 
a power to which there is nothing exactly corresponding 
in Man. 

A formal doctrine of the Divine Omnipresence is not 
yet developed. But, as we have seen,® the connexion of 
Omnipre- Yahweh with any special place, even with the 
sence (?), Temple at Jerusalem, is no longer thought of 
ne in such a way as to be a limitation. The later 
writers think of the home of Yahweh as a high and holy 
place,t and speak of Him as the God of heaven.® In 
Ezekiel He is carried by living creatures full of eyes, that 
can move freely in all directions. Thus Yahweh is ina 
position, so to speak, to know everything and to act 
everywhere ; for practical purposes He is omnipresent. 
It is doubtful whether our literature implies that the 
writers thought of God as invisible or incorporeal.” 

Yahweh is also described as of a nature distinct from 
Man, and is classed with supernatural beings when He 

“ God.” is spoken of as’E/, Elohim or’Eloah. Here 
again, whatever may be the history of the use 

of the plural Elohim for a single deity, no significance is 
attached to the plural in this period; it is a mere name. 

The prophets had hardly attained to the idea that God 
and other supernatural beings were spiritual in any sense 
which would not apply to Man. 

PP a tous 2 Cyperus Banda 
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The prophets, however, felt that none of these titles or 
descriptions adequately expressed the essential nature of 
God. ‘Therefore they set forth the uniqueness 
of Yahweh. He is a Being by Himself, no pee) 
other belongs to the same class. This is ; 
emphasised in the preface to the Deuteronomic Code,} 
‘* Yahweh, our God, Yahweh is One’. The Second 
Isaiah returns again and again in varying phrases to this 
idea. ‘To whom then will ye liken God? or what like- 
ness will ye compare to Him?” ? ‘“J,evenI,am Yahweh ; 
and beside me there is no deliverer.”’3 ‘‘ Among all the 
wise men of the nations and in all their royal estate, 
there is none like unto Thee,’ and as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are the ways and thoughts of 
Yahweh higher than those of men.4 

But Yahweh is also unique amongst supernatural 
beings: ‘‘ He is God intruth; He is the living God, and 
an everlasting king... while the gods that have not 
made earth and heaven, shall perish from the earth, and 
from under heaven’’.6 There is no other God, before, 
beside, or after Yahweh; He is the only true Rock.® 
The accumulation and multiplication of titles, epithets 
and descriptive phrases for Yahweh is also an attempt 
to express the Divine uniqueness; no other God could be 
so spoken of. Yahweh is also unique in His knowledge 
of the future.” 


1 Deut. vi. 4. The exact translation is doubtful—see R.V. text and 
margin—but the general sense is clear. 

2Tsa. xl, 18, 25. 3 Isa. xliii. 113 cf. xlvi. 5. 

4 Jer. x. 6,7; Isa. lv. 9. Pichu etOn tT. 

6 Isa, xli. 4, xliii. 10, xliv. 6, 8, Ixiv. 4. 

7Isa. xli., 21-29. 
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Ezekiel’s elaborate descriptions of the Glory of Yahweh, 
and his precautions for safeguarding the ‘“ sanctity 1 of 
the Temple, testify, on different lines, to the prophet’s 
sense of the unique claims and nature of Yahweh. 
Similar significance attaches to the interest of the post- 
exilic prophets in the Temple. 

Negatively, the faith of our prophets in the uniqueness 
of Yahweh is shown by the fact that they never speak 
of any other supernatural being in similar terms. Even 
when Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah assert the claims of 
Yahweh as against the deities of powerful empires, it is 
clear that the prophets see nothing in common between 
the God of Israel and His rivals. The constant identi- 
fication of the gods of the heathen with their material 
images shows how entirely Yahweh stood by Himself as 
the only ‘‘ God in truth, and living God”’, 

It is sometimes denied that this teaching amounts to 
pure monotheism. It is no doubt true that the prophets 
had not formally worked out the idea that God was the 
only independent source of life and energy.2, At the same 
time it is doubtful whether Christian dogmatics have yet 
succeeded in including such a doctrine in a consistent 
scheme of theology, e.g., in relation to Human Freedom. 
Substantially, and especially on the positive side, the 
prophets teach as real a monotheism as any that can be 
found in the New Testament or in Nicene theology. 

"Elohim, as we have said, is a general term for super- 
natural beings, and is used freely for heathen deities ; 


Ezek, xl.-xlviii. The obscure and complex details of Ezek. i. sug- 
gest the manifold and mysterious attributes of deity. 
2 Cf. below. 
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these are constantly identified with their images; and 
the possession of powers of perception and 

action is denied to them. In other words, the eit 
heathen faith that their gods were persons was _ natural 

a delusion, nothing really existed but their Baines. 
images, names, temples, and priesthoods. This doctrine, 
however, is not consistently held; but it is difficult to 
know how far the prophets use conventional language 
figuratively, and how far they themselves in their less 
dogmatic moments thought of the heathen gods as 
persons. Thus these beings are appealed to as if they 
could hear and answer,! and we read that ‘‘ Bel boweth 
down, Nebo stoopeth”’.2. Ezekiel’s comparison of the 
King of Tyre to a cherub in the sacred mountain of the 
gods* perhaps implies a belief in the real existence of 
the heathen deities. 

At any rate, to the ordinary Jew these beings were 
quite real,* and the effect of the teaching of Second Isaiah 
would be to create the belief that they were supernatural 
beings of an inferior order, not to be spoken of in the 
same breath with Yahweh. 

In this connexion the teaching of the prophets as to 
the heavenly bodies has a special significance. The 
Babylonians and others either worshipped the sun, moon, 
and stars, or thought of them as closely connected with 
their greater deities. The prophets emphatically assert 
that these bodies were created and are controlled by 
Yahweh: “ Lift up your eyes on high, and see who hath 
created these, that bringeth out their host by number : 


1Jsa, xli. 23. alsa xlvis UemOfe |Cl, er2, leds 
3 Ezek, xxviii. 14-16; Stade, p. 290. 4Isa. Ixv. 11; Ezek. viii. 
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He calleth them all by name’.! The right hand of 
Yahweh spread out the heavens.2 He maketh the 
Pleiades and Orion.? In the Day of Yahweh, “ He shows 
wonders in the heavens, and in the earth, blood and fire, 
and pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness, and the moon into blood.’”’# That which the heathen 
thought of as gods or as subject to their gods is really 
the work of Yahweh, the revelation of His power and 
purpose; He deals with them as He pleases. 

But here also the language of the prophets suggests 
the existence of some kind of personality, ‘‘ He calleth 
them all by name”; and popular thought still believed 
in supernatural beings connected with the heavenly 
bodies, but inferior and subordinate to Yahweh. 

This degradation of the gods of the nation to a lower 
rank is naturally connected with the formulating of the 
doctrine of angels. Properly speaking, such a doctrine is 
only possible in a monotheistic religion.© So long as 
“god” is a term for a class of beings, the function of 
ministering to the higher gods can be discharged by 
inferior gods; Hermes is a god as well as Zeus. But 
when one Being is set apart by Himself as the only God, 
there arises the idea of supernatural beings of a lower 
order, different in kind, as well as in degree, from both 
God and man; the idea of angels. Thus in the ancient 
religion of Israel the Mal’akh® is a manifestation of Yah- 
weh, and is usually spoken of Mal’akh Yahweh or Mal’akh 


1Isa. xl. 26. 2Tsa. xlviii. 13. 

3 Amos v. 8. 4 Joel ii. 30 f., iti, 15. 

°Cf. Gray’s article on Angels in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 
i) TNon, E.V. “Angel”, 
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‘Elohim, Yahweh does not employ supernatural inter- 
mediaries between Himself and His people. Here and 
there, especially in some of the later passages, there is a 
suggestion of such an idea, e.g., in Isaiah vi., the Divine 
King has attendant Seraphim. But in pre-exilic times 
there is no real doctrine of angels. 

The “ Angel” proper first appears in Ezekiel, though 
he is not usually called Mal’akh, but simply ‘‘man’”’; but 
the functions of the ‘‘ men” and their relation to Yahweh 
show clearly that they are supernatural ministers of God, 
e.g., the six ‘‘men with weapons for slaughter,” and the 
‘*man with the writer’s ink-horn”’.! The visions of the 
new Israel are shown to Ezekiel by ‘‘a man, whose ap- 
pearance was like the appearance of brass”.? Similarly 
the visions of Zechariah are shown to him by angels, 
and are also partly visions of the doings of angels. They 
are variously spoken of as mal’akh and ‘“‘ man,” “ horses,” 
and ‘‘ chariots”; the latter are identified with the four 
winds.? These ‘‘angels” are the ministers of Yahweh 
and reveal His will. There appear to be grades among 
them ; angels go throughout the earth and return to re- 
port to their chief.t In Isaiah Ixii. 6 angels appear as 
‘‘watchmen’”’:® ‘I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O 
Jerusalem, . . . Yahweh’s remembrancers”’. Elsewhere 
angels are spoken of as ‘the holy ones,” 7.e., those 
specially devoted to the service of Yahweh.® Probably 
in this period the “‘ hosts’ of the name Yahweh Cebaéth, 

DB Zek, 1X. 

2 Ezek. xl. 3. Possibly the Ruah or “ Spirit” of Ezek. viii. 3, etc., 
is to be regarded as a kind of angel. 

3 Zech. i. 7-17, vi. 1-8. 4 Zech. i. 11. 


5 pnw, shomérim. 6 Dan. iv. 17. 
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“Lord of Hosts,” were understood as armies of heaven. 
Possibly in the seven men of Ezekiel ix. we have an 
anticipation of the later idea of the seven archangels. 

Ezekiel’s living creatures and the ‘‘ Spirit” are rather 
part of the manifestation of Yahweh than separate beings 
having relations to Him. 

The primitive figure of the Mal’akh of Yahweh still 
appears, but as a kind of archangel,! and as a title of the 
prophet Haggai or of the priest.” 

In this period we first meet with Satan® as a name or 
title of an angel. Satan or the Adversary is not an evil 
spirit here any more than in Job i., ii., but simply an 
angel discharging the special function of accusing men 
before God. Such a being, however, is well on the way 
to be an evil spirit. 

When once the idea of angels was established, that of 
evil angels must inevitably have arisen; it would be 
suggested by the manifold array of demons in the Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian and other mythologies. Nevertheless 
there are only faint traces of such beings in our litera- 
ture; supernatural evil was still practically represented 
by the gods of the heathen; the angels were regarded as 
specially connected with God, and therefore good; the 
name mal’akh, ‘‘ messenger,” denoted a being dependent 
on a chief, and could hardly be used for evil spirits until 
the idea had arisen of some supreme evil spirit. Hence 
the few traces of evil spirits are not connected with the 
term mal’akh. In Zechariah xiii. 2 we read of the “ un- 
clean spirit’’; and Isaiah xxiv. 21 speaks of Yahweh 
punishing ‘‘ the host of the high ones on high,” apparently 
“evil spirits,” possibly the heathen gods. 

'Zechyi,, 125) Maleiiten. 

* Hag. i. 13; Mal. ii. 7, E.V. “messenger”. 3 jow, Zech. iii. x. 
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GOD AND THE WORLD, NATURE. 


Tue Old Testament writers do not formulate any theory 
of the World, Matter, Force, or Nature; Biblical Hebrew 
has no words for these ideas, still less for the Universe.! 
Moreover, the same word, ’evec, has to do duty for both 
“earth”? and ‘land,’ and it is sometimes difficult to 
know which sense it bears. The Universe or sum of 
things could only be expressed by enumerating them ; 
and even in Second Isaiah there does not seem to be any 
attempt at an exhaustive catalogue of the various divi- 
sions of what we should call the Universe. Here and 
elsewhere ‘‘ earth and heaven” are often spoken of, but 
we do not find, for instance, in our literature ‘‘ earth, 
heaven and Sheol”. But it is clear that the prophets re- 
cognised these three as divisions of space,? but we cannot 
say whether they would have regarded them as accounting 
for the Universe. They do not indeed speak of the sum of 
things apart from God as limited, but on the other hand 


1 Dillmann, p. 284; son and ban are of limited reference, and 


do not include heaven or the heavenly bodies. The use of pbiy 


for ‘‘ world ” is post-biblical. 
2 For Sheol, see Isa. xiv. 9; Ezek. xxxi, 15, xxxii. 21. 
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there is no indication of any sense of the immensity of 
Nature or of an illimitable space surrounding the scene 
of human life. If the Second Isaiah had had any such 
ideas he would have used them in his efforts to find 
worthy expression for the unique majesty of Yahweh. 
He does indeed appeal to the fact that God created 
and rules the heavenly bodies; but in describing God’s 
dominions, the waters, heaven, the dust of the earth, the 
mountains and the hills, are spoken of in parallel clauses, 
as if they were all commensurable existences, on a some- 
what similar scale.! 

This limited view of the Universe facilitated the 
doctrine of a close and special connexion between Yah- 
weh and Israel,? or, to follow more strictly the develop- 
ment of ideas, it was easier to think of the God of Israel 
as the one supreme Deity, the Maker and Ruler of all 
things, when the ratio of ‘‘all things”’ to Israel was finite 
and comparatively small. 

The prophets of this period no doubt held the view of 
the geography, so to speak, of earth and heaven which 
is implied in the earlier literature and in the contemporary 
account of the Creation ;3 a view common to most of the 
Semitic peoples and illustrated by the Babylonian cosmo- 
graphy.* The earth is a vast plain with the waters of 
heaven above, the lower waters around and beneath, a 
vast ocean bounding the habitable world, and somewhere 
under the earth Sheol, the abode of the dead.> The upper 
waters are sustained by a solid arch or firmament, the 
locus of the heavenly bodies. We have noticed the 
prominence of the waters in Isaiah xl. r2. In Ezekiel’s 

ATsa, xl, rot 2 See below. 3 Gen, i., Priestly Code. 


4See Whitehouse, Cosmogony, D.B. 
CLE Tos 
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scheme of things we must find room somewhere for Eden 
and the Mountain of the Gods,! the latter corresponding 
to the central sacred mountain of Babylonian theology. 
Possibly he may have regarded this mountain as the 
heavenly abode of Yahweh. 

Though the prophets had no philosophical theory of 
matter, life and consciousness, they necessarily discerned 
the obvious distinctions between dead matter, vegetation, 
animals and man, a distinction which is fully recognised 
in the first chapter of Genesis. But the sense 
of such distinctions might not prevent them 
from attributing human faculties to beings of a lower 
order, whether figuratively or otherwise is uncertain.? 
Thus, “Sing, O ye heavens: for Yahweh hath wrought : 
shout ye lower parts of the earth: break forth into sing- 
ing, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree therein. . 
Yahweh ... saith to the deep, Be dry.” Ezekiel is 
bidden prophesy to the mountains of Israel, ‘‘ Hear the 
word of Yahweh, and speak to the mountains and hills, 
the rivers and the valleys’’.4 When, too, he includes in 
his description of the Glory of Yahweh wheels full of 
eyes, and states that the spirit of the living creatures was 
in the eyes, he shows a lack of clear perception of the 
distinction between the conscious and unconscious. No 
modern writer, apart from dependence upon ancient 
mythology, would have introduced living, many-eyed 
wheels into a Vision of God. 


Matter. 


1B zek. xxviii. 13-16. 

2The term “figuratively”? is only used with some hesitation. It 
implies a clear conscious distinction which was probably absent from 
the minds of the prophets; often from those of modern Orientals ; 
sometimes from popular poetry and rhetoric in all times and places. 

REY. Sathig, Beh 7h 4 Ezek. xxxvi. I, 6. 
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But, as we have said, Hebrew has no word for matter, 
and the Old Testament neither states that the material 
universe was created out of nothing, nor speaks of an 
original mass of matter from which the universe was 
shaped. One translation indeed of Genesis i, 1 states 
that in the beginning when God created the heaven and 
the earth, the earth was a chaos,! 7.e., chaos preceded 
creation ; and the earlier account of the making of man? 
starts from a desolate, fog-beclouded waste. It would 
not follow that this chaos or waste was an ultimate, 
primal existence, independent of Yahweh. The Second 
Isaiah and the writers of his school probably intend to 
exclude such a view and to assert that God was the Author 
of all things. At any rate, the phrase “first and last’’? 
would have that effect. It is true that other phrases, if 
pressed, would imply the use of material ; e.g., Jeremiah x. 
16 speaks of Yahweh as ‘‘the former of all things,” the 
word for ‘‘former”’ being that used for ‘‘ potter,’ and 
meaning mould or shape like a potter. But this unique 
Potter might be thought of as creating His own clay. 

The eternity or indestructibility of matter4 as a whole 
is a natural axiom to a primitive people. Even if the 
material of the universe is thought of as created by God, 
yet as His work it might be permanent. Here, again, 
the language of the prophets is not conclusive; but on 
the whole it seems clear that they did not contemplate 
the annihilation of the present material universe. They 
speak, indeed, of the host of heaven melting and the 
heavens being rolled together as a scroll. Yahweh creates 


1Tohti wa Bhohi. 2 Genesis ii. 4b ff. 


3 Isa, xlviii. 12. * Not of course the modern scientific theory. 
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new heavens and a new earth: and ‘‘the former shall 
not be remembered or come into mind”’.! But such 
statements may mean that the present world is resolved 
into its elements, from which new heavens and earth are 
formed. Apparently, too, there is continuity between 
men and things in the old dispensation and those in the 
new, and such continuity, according to primitive ideas, 
would involve a continuity of matter. 

Similarly, there is no express doctrine of Spirit, nor 
any exhaustive statement of the ultimate relation of 
spiritual beings asa whole toGod. In Genesis 
ii. 7 the life of Man is an emanation from Yah- 
weh, who breathes into his nostrils the breath of life ; an 
anthropomorphism which belongs to an earlier stage of 
thought. In a passage? describing the creative energy of 
God, it is said that He ‘‘ stretcheth forth the heavens, and 
lays the foundation of the earth, and formeth the spirit of 
man within him’’. The wording ‘“‘ formeth ”’ does not itself 
suggest creation out of nothing ; and it is possible that 
the writer thought of the human spirit as moulded from 
some material. It is more probable that he did not con- 
sider the question at all. The principles of the Second 
Isaiah seem to imply that God is the ultimate author of 
spirit or of the life of living things, as well as of things 
without life. 

The same principles might be extended to suprahuman 
spiritual beings. When it is said that the host of heaven 
were created by Yahweh,’ the statement may include the 
spirits later on identified with angels, connected with the 
stars. But while the prophets* regarded the heathen 


Spirit. 


1]sa. xxxiv. 4, Ixv. 17. 2 Zech, xii, 1. 
3Isa, xl. 26. Sel Wt a7E, 
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deities as real persons, they can hardly have thought of 
them as the work of Yahweh. The doctrine that they 
were not spirits at all but mere images would avoid this 
difficulty. 

There are a few references to the primeval monsters 
of the Semitic cosmology, Rahab and Leviathan, and the 
Dragon,! and of a certain ‘‘ anointed Cherub,” adver- 
saries of Yahweh. But this may be merely a literary use 
of myths. Primitive thought believes in evil suprahuman 
beings opposed to the good Deity,* without explaining 
their origin with reference to Him. Our prophets do not 
expressly deal * with this subject, but their tendency seems 
to be to ignore the existence of evil deities or spirits. 

Morality is mainly discussed in connexion with God 
and man; but the presence of moral evil in the world 

is a somewhat different question; and is also 
eens and a branch of a larger subject, the general ap- 

parent imperfection of the world involved in 
sin, suffering, and pain; witness the use, in Hebrew as 
in English, of the same terms “ good,’’® “evil,”® for 
moral and material perfection and imperfection. Prima 
facie virtue and vice, gain and loss, happiness and suffer- 
ing, stand over against each other as normal and essential 
phenomena of the world, and primitive thought often 
accepts the natural explanation of these contrasts by 
dualism, the theory of the activity of personal powers of 


: elo’ Tsasecxvile cy lio) 


2 monn 2) las Ezek. xxviii. 14. 
3Or Deities. 4 But cf. below. 
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good and evil outside man, The definite emphatic state- 
ment of the creation and control of earth, heaven, and 
man by Yahweh excluded this view; which, indeed, is 
explicitly denied by Isaiah xlv. 7: ‘‘I form the light, and 
create darkness; I bring about prosperity,! and create 
calamity. I Yahweh do all these things.” The word 
we have rendered calamity is ra‘, ‘evil’; but it is pretty 
clear that in this context the reference is to material evil, 
to which all the connected words, “light,” “ darkness,” 
‘*‘ prosperity,” refer. Our prophets, in common with the 
Old Testament generally, do not hesitate to speak of 
God as the Author of all kinds of material evil—disease 
in man and beast; drought, hail, lightning, tempest, 
flood, failure of crops, famine; injuries inflicted by man 
on man, especially the calamities of war, invasion, the 
wasting of the land, the sacking of cities, massacre, 
captivity, slavery and exile. 

This material evil is regarded mainly as the instrument 
of God’s moral government of the world; suffering is 
sent as the punishment of sin, and as a moral discipline 
for the sinner.2 It is thus supposed to appear in ex- 
perience as a consequence of sin, and the question of its 
existence and origin is involved in the problems of moral 
evil. 

The doctrines of the creation of earth, heaven and man 
by Yahweh and of His unique omnipotent Godhead 
suggest the view of Genesis i. 31, “‘ God saw everything 
that He had made, and behold it was very good’’. It is 


1 pibyi, E.V. ‘peace ”. 
2 For the further development of this doctrine and for its qualifica- 


tions, see below. 
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true that “good” here applies to plants as well as to 
mankind and does not specially denote morality; but it 
is equivalent to perfect, and in the case of Man must 
include moral perfection. How then did Man become 
so bad as to necessitate the introduction of ‘plague, 
pestilence, famine, battle, murder, and sudden death’? 

The primitive narrative of Genesis ili., iv., ascribes the 
introduction of sin into the world to the suggestion of a 
non-human being, a serpent; but this picturesque idea 
is not on the same theological level as the Priestly Code 
and Isaiah xl.-lxvi. Apparently the literature of our 
period had passed beyond the opinions of ancient Israel, 
but had not yet closed with the problems of the origin 
of moral evil in Man or of the existence of evil supra- 
human beings. 

We have seen that some of the terms used of God 
as Author of the world, e.g., ‘‘ Former,” ‘‘ Maker,” imply 

a gradual process and continued activity. 

eee Similarly Yahweh “ stretcheth out the heavens; 
pose of and spreads forth the earth and that which 
Creation. cometh from it, and gives breath to the people 
upon it, and spirit to them that walk therein’’.2 The 
world is the work of His hand; and He laid the founda- 
tions of the earth. He builds His chambers in the 
heavens, and founds His vault on the earth.5 

On the other hand, some passages, like Genesis i., 
seem to speak of created things as coming into existence 
at the word or command of God; He commands, i.e. 
calls, into existence the host of heaven.6 When He calls 


1P. 153; see also below. 2 Tsavrliin 5. 
5 Isa. xlv. 12. “Isai. cts. 
5 Amos ix. 6. 8 Isa. xlv. 12. 
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to earth and heaven, they stand up together, forthwith 
they come into existence.! The two classes of expres- 
sions are used probably because the writer had no exact 
theory on the subject, but attributed to God the various 
modes in which human power and authority work. 
Another passage resembles the teaching of the Wisdom 
literature as to the creative energy of the Wisdom of 
God: ‘‘ He hath made the earth by His power, He hath 
established the world by His wisdom, and hath stretched 
out the heavens by His understanding ’’.? 

Little is said of the purpose of creation; we read in- 
deed that Yahweh formed the earth to be inhabited,? 2.e., 
human life and history were a purpose of creation. The 
teaching as to the benevolence of God ‘ further suggests 
that Man was made for blessedness; while the stress laid 
on the working of God for His Name’s sake, for His 
own sake,® might imply that creation, benevolent activity, 
was essential to the Divine Nature. 

Any idea of creation as an act by which God made and 
set going a machine, which might afterwards go by itself 
without His intervention, would be altogether The Up- 
foreign to the thought of the Old Testament. holding 
The continued existence of the world and the peas etal 
regular action of natural processes are due to of the 
the constant working of the Divine Power and World. 
Wisdom. ‘“ He does not faint or grow weary,’ ® and this 
untiring activity is one of the tokens of the unique deity 
of Yahweh. | Apart from marvellous deeds like the dry- 


1]sa, xlviii. 13; cf. xl. 26. : man, tébhind, Jer. x. 12. 
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ing up of the sea at the Exodus,! ‘“‘ He causeth vapours 
to ascend from the ends of the earth; He maketh light- 
nings with rain, and bringeth forth the wind out of His 
treasures” ;2 ‘“‘He createth the wind and maketh the 
morning darkness, . . . turneth the shadow of death into 
the morning, and maketh the day dark with night, . 
calleth for the waters of the sea, and poureth them out 
on the face of the earth”. Good and bad seasons are 
the work of Yahweh.* The doings of man are similarly 
dependent upon God.® 

Herein too God works by His Word and His Spirit. 

A striking example of the way in which God is thought 
of as working through the ordinary activities of man and 
Nature is the doctrine that He enables men to ascertain 
truth by casting lots.® 

Here again for the sake of convenience we use modern 
terms which do not accurately express Old Testament 

ideas. We have seen that these do not 
Taw and distinguish between the direct and indirect 
Miracle. = 
working of God.’ The distinction is rather 
between the usual and the unusual, both being equally and 
the same way the work of God ; but even these terms must 
be used in a very elastic fashion. We should hardly con- 
sider a bad harvest or an illness unusual; but to the 
Israelite such experiences were special manifestations of 
God’s activity. We shall best understand the Old Testa- 
ment view if we abandon systematic theology and fall back 
onanthropomorphism. Most of a man’s doings we take for 


MTSaplicero: PNermexrcrse 
3 Amos iv. 13, v. 8; cf. Zech, x. I. 
4Hag. i. x1; Zech. viii. 12. 5 See below. 
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granted; they attract no special notice; but our attention 
is won by some great athletic feat, or by an important 
discovery in science, or the painting of a great picture. 
Such achievements mark a man out from amongst his 
fellows as a man of exceptional gifts. In the same way 
the ordinary doings of God, the maintenance of life and 
of average health, the provision of food, and so forth, are 
only occasionally referred to by the more profound theo- 
logical thinkers; but exceptional, unparalleled displays 
of power and wisdom attract special attention, as proofs 
of the unique deity of Yahweh, or as indications of His 
anger against exceptional sin, or His approval of excep- 
tional righteousness. 

The Second Isaiah seems to use bara’, ‘‘ create,” for 
these exceptional ‘“‘ miraculous” acts, in which he in- 
cludes the ‘‘ creation ”’ of the world, of Israel,! the restora- 
tion of the Jews to Palestine and the means used to bring 
it about.2. We may note that Yahweh ‘‘creates”’ dark- 
ness and calamity,® the smith that forges weapons of 
war, and the “‘ waster that destroys”.4 A certain moderate 
amount of well-being is regarded by a hopeful tempera- 
ment as normal, and any conspicuous disaster is an un- 
usual event due to the exceptional dealings of God. 

Again, these marvellous acts are, as we have said, a 
revelation of the unique deity of Yahweh; through the 
Restoration the Jews know that He is the God of Israel, and 
men know “ from the rising of the sun, and from the west, 
that there is none beside Me; I am Yahweh, and there is 
none else” ;° and through the vengeance upon Gog, ‘I 


1Jsa, xliii. I. 2 Isa. xli. 20. elsay xlvau7s 
4'Isa, liv. 16. ‘Isa. xiv, 35.0: 
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will be known in the eyes of many nations; and they 
shall know that I am Yahweh’’.1 

Another exceptional activity is the power of predicting 
the future, which proves the superiority of Yahweh to the 
so-called gods of the heathen.2. The prophets similarly 
appeal to the victories of Yahweh over primeval monsters,? 
and to His dealings on behalf of Israel at special crises of 
its history, to the blessings conferred on Abraham,‘ to the 
Exodus.° 

Many of these Divine manifestations contain elements 
which are miraculous in the modern sense, ?.e., the usual 
order of nature is disturbed, and changes take place sud- 
denly without the ordinary gradual processes. Thus, on the 
return of the Jews to Palestine, a straight road is to be 
made by reducing hills and valleys to a level plain and 
removing all obstacles, so that the road may not turn or 
wind;°® and when they are settled again in their own 
land, Judah shall be transformed and rendered fertile by 
a marvellous river issuing from the Temple, on whose 
bank shall grow trees bearing fruit every month.’ 

The apocalyptic pictures of the future frequently tran- 
scend the ordinary conditions of nature. In the New 
Jerusalem life is to be almost indefinitely prolonged, to 
periods like those of the antediluvian patriarchs of Genesis 
v., any one dying at the age of a hundred will be regarded 
as a child cut off in its earliest years. In the Day of 
Yahweh ‘the mountains shall drop down new wine, and 
the hills shall flow with milk, and all the ravines of Judah 
shall run with water, and a fountain shall come forth out 


1 Ezek. xxxviii. 23. 2Tsa. xli. 21-24. Sprr7G: 
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of the house of Yahweh, and shall water the valley of 
Shittim’’.! Similarly in Zechariah xiv. 8, ro, living 
waters are to flow from Jerusalem, half towards the 
Mediterranean and half towards the Dead Sea, and all 
the land is to be turned into a plain. 

But wherever they occur, the miraculous elements, as 
we should call them, are combined with what we should 
regard as the results of the ordinary operations of Nature 
and Providence, earthquakes, fertility, the conquests of 
Cyrus, and so forth; and there is nothing to show that 
the prophets drew any distinction between them as form- 
ing two separate classes of phenomena. To them the 
sudden formation of a new river or the flowing of moun- 
tains with milk were not miraculous but onlyextraordinary. 
Indeed, in one case where special attention is drawn to 
an event as exceptionally marvellous, it is one which was 
or would have been wrought by the usual methods of 
Providence—the return of the Jews from exile: ‘‘ Who 
hath heard such a thing? Who hath seen such things ? 
Shall the earth be made to bring forth in one day? or 
shall a nation be born at once? for as soon as Zion 
travailed, she brought forth her children.”’? This passage 
may be compared with those which speak of prediction * 
as a special attribute of Yahweh. 

Our prophets do not refer to anything similar to the 
miracles of Elisha and Elijah, though such narratives 
must have been current in their time. Isaiah xl.-lv. does 
not use these as Christian apologists have used the 
miracles of Christ. Similar marvels were recounted of 
Egyptian and Babylonian priests and magicians. Hence 


1 Joel iii. 18. 2Tsa. Ixvi. 8. 5 Pp, 165 f. 
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the apology of the exilic prophets appealed to the evidence 
which showed Yahweh to be supreme in Nature and 
History. They traced one Divine purpose controlling 
the rise and fall of the greatest nations; this purpose was 
the moral and spiritual discipline of Israel; therefore the 
God of Israel was the one true God. In this respect the 
Old Testament was more scientific than the apologists of 
the Middle Ages and the scholastic period of the Refor- 
mation. 

The experiences of Jonah stand by themselves. The 
marvellous element is not told for its own sake, it is 
merely part of the machinery of an allegory. Even if the 
narrative is supposed to be told as sober fact, it does not 
follow that the doings of the great fish and the fortunes 
of the gourd are regarded as outside of God’s ordinary 
providential control of Nature. Some recent apologists 
have tried to show that cases have occurred of men being 
swallowed and ejected by fishes,! so that Jonah’s adven- 
ture could have been brought about by natural means. 
If such views can be held now, they were much more pos- 
sible in the centuries before Christ. 


1See Konig, ¥onah, D.B., ii., 750b. 
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GOD AND MAN, THE GENTILES. 


Tue general doctrine of Man is dealt with at length later; 
here we specially consider the relation of God to Man as 
part of the doctrine of God. This relation, as we have 
said,! is seen in its ideal form in the relation of God to 
Israel, which will be dealt with separately ; but we have to 
consider the prophetic teaching as to God and Mankind 
apart from His connexion with Israel, a subject which 
includes the question of the position of the heathen. It 
is important to remember that normally the prophets 
were only interested in the heathen so far as their doings 
and circumstances affected Israel; they only thought of 
them with a sympathetic concern, when they were moved 
by a special inspiration or touched by some great tragedy 
like the fall of Nineveh. 

Man, as part of the world, had been created by God; 
the existence of the race was maintained by the continued 
exertion of the Divine power ; Yahweh ‘‘ calls the gener- 
ations” from first to last; He sustains their life from day 
to day, giving them breath and spirit.2, According to the 
accounts of the Creation in Genesis i,, ii., the world was 
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made for the sake of Man; our prophets are clear that it 
exists for the sake of Israel; how far it subserves a larger 
purpose is not always obvious. We shall further consider 
the point in connexion with the Gentiles. 

Again, God and the individual is a subject that is only 
fully treated in our literature in terms of God and the 
Israelite, though elsewhere the Book of Job discusses the 
question quite apart from Israel—unless Job himself is 
Israel in allegory. 

Here and there the prophetic literature touches upon 
some individual outside Israel, but they are exceptional 
persons and only slightly illustrate the dealings of God 
with the individual as man. Indeed, for the most part 
such a subject is ignored; we have to consider not man, 
but Jew or Gentile. Little can be gathered from the 
passing references to ancient worthies like Noah, Job and 
Daniel. 

The prophets do not deal with Mankind as a race, but 
as an aggregate of nations, with Israel on the one side 
and the heathen on the other. They are never tired of 
describing the events of international politics as the 
working of the Divine Providence, God’s government of 
His world. Each of the greater prophetical books has a 
section setting forth the judgments upon the various 
peoples with which Israel was most closely connected. 
They and their rulers are the instruments of the purposes 
of Yahweh; Cyrus and Nebuchadrezzar are His creatures 
and agents; Cyrus is His shepherd and His anointed. 
Nebuchadrezzar and his army work for Yahweh when 


' Ezek. xiv. 14. Daniel here is not the hero of the Book of Daniel, 
but the subject of some lost tradition. 
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they besiege Tyre, and because they fail to take it, they 
receive Egypt as their wages.! 

The prophetic doctrine of the Gentiles might for the 
most part be expressed by saying that, like Nature,? they 
are the instruments of God’s moral discipline 
of Israel. When David sins, pestilence, 
famine, or an invasion by a heathen enemy are named 
as possible punishments ;* when the time of Israel’s 
restoration has come, Cyrus and his armies overturn the 
whole international system of the ancient world 4 in order 
that the Jews may return to Palestine. In the apocalyptic 
pictures of the future the Gentiles sometimes appear as 
the slaves and tributaries of Israel.° Elsewhere they are 
excluded as unclean from the service of the Temple and 
even from Jerusalem.® 

But sometimes even in announcing the doom of 
heathen nations the prophets speak of them with sym- 
pathetic interest. In one of the exilic oracles on the fall 
of Babylon? we read, ‘‘ we would have healed Babylon ”’ ; 
and again, ‘‘I was bowed down at the hearing of it, I 
was dismayed at the seeing of it’. Ezekiel writes with 
evident admiration and wonder of the glory of Tyre. 

Other passages, however, show that God includes the 
Gentiles in His purposes in ways that are not altogether 
subsidiary to the interests of Israel. They may become 
sharers in the spiritual privileges of Israel. Naturally 
in the teaching of Jewish prophets, Israel retains its 
ecclesiastical pre-eminence; Jerusalem and its Temple 


Gentiles. 


1Tsa. xli. 2, xliv. 28, xlv. 1; Ezek. xxix. 20. 2 Pai7 7. 
32 Sam. xxiv. 13. 4 As known to Israel. 
5Isa. xlv. 14, xlix. 23, Ix. 10-14, Ixi. 5, Ixvi. 20. 
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remain the sole seat of the worship of Yahweh; the 
one centre and source of Divine Revelation ; the spiritual, 
and sometimes also the political, metropolis of the world. 
In some passages the chief privilege of the Gentiles 
seems to be to make lavish contributions of their wealth 
to the Temple. ‘All they from Sheba shall come, they 
shall bring gold and incense, and they shall show forth 
the praises of Yahweh.’’! The Temple is to be filled with 
the treasures of all the nations.2 But the remnant of 
Gentiles are also described as worshipping at the Temple, 
and especially as attending at the great feasts,? though 
their zeal is apparently somewhat perfunctory, as it has to 
be enforced by heavy penalties.4 We read also that on 
new moons and Sabbaths all flesh shall worship before 
Yahweh.® ‘Many peoples and mighty nations shall 
come to worship Yahweh Cebadth in Jerusalem, and to 
pray before Yahweh ”’; but in strict subordination to Israel: 
‘*Ten men out of all the languages of the nations shall 
take hold of the skirt of a Jew, and say, We will go with 
you; for we have heard that God is with you”.® It is 
also said more graciously that ‘‘ Many nations shall be 
joined to Yahweh and be My people,” but still Yahweh 
dwells in the midst of thee, z.e., of Israel.7 

Such passages are concerned with nations, but the 
question of proselytes or individual converts to Judaism 
is also dealt with. The individual Gentile is not excluded 
from the privileges of the Chosen People because his 


Pisaslxe Os 2 Hag. it. 7: 
3 Zech. xiv. 16; cf. the obscure Zech. ix. 7. 4 Zech. xiv. 17-19. 


Isa. Ixvi. 23. Iam not certain that “all flesh” refers to any one 
outside Israel. 
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nation may still be indifferent to Yahweh, but he only 
attains to salvation by becoming a Jew. The “stranger”! 
who joins himself to Yahweh and keeps the Sabbath, 
may worship at the Temple, and his offerings will be ac- 
cepted. Such acceptance, however, is a special act of 
condescension on the part of Yahweh, for it is also ex- 
tended to eunuchs.?_ Ezekiel also accords full religious 
and political rights to ‘‘ strangers ’.® 

But another group of passages show a much more 
liberal attitude towards the Gentiles; God accepts their 
worship of their own deities as offered to Himself.4 The 
Book of Jonah describes God as full of compassion to- 
wards the Gentile city of Nineveh; He sends a prophet 
to move its people to repentance that they may be saved 
from ruin. He rebukes the intolerant reluctance of 
Jonah to accept a Divine call to such missionary work. 
The heathen sailors risk their own lives in an attempt to 
save Jonah, and are converted to the worship of Yahweh. 
Isaiah Ixvi. 19 speaks of men sent to declare the glory of 
Yahweh to those who have not heard of His mighty acts. 
Above all, in the Servant passages the calling and mission 
of Israel is to be a light to the Gentiles and “‘ My salva- 
tion® unto the ends of the earth,” so that God can say 
“Look unto Me and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth : 
for I am God, and there is none else”’.® 

Possibly” one of the later prophets even anticipated the 
admission of Gentiles into the priesthood of the Temple; 


1 73, ger, in ancient Israel a resident alien, in later times a pro- 


selyte. 
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and a passage that is sometimes! ascribed to our period 
declares that ‘Israel shall be the third with Egypt and 
Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the land, whom 
Yahweh Cebaéth shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt My 
people, and Assyria the work of My hand, and Israel Mine 
inheritance’’. If this is not Isaianic or pre-exilic, Egypt 
and Assyria must be the Greek kingdoms of the Ptolemies 
and Seleucids. These states, the Gentile powers with 
which the Jews were chiefly concerned, are thought of as 
forming with them the new Kingdom of God. 

Something needs to be said as to the relation of 
Yahweh to the separate Gentile nations. The statements 
of the prophets on this head must not be pressed. Ac- 
cording to primitive views, indeed, Yahweh as the God 
and Champion of Israel is the enemy of its foes, and 
hates those peoples whose interests and conduct are 
injurious to His Chosen People. In a measure the later 
prophets continue to speak in this fashion, but their 
language must often be regarded as conventional. The 
Gentile nations are no longer obnoxious to Yahweh 
simply because they are troublesome to Israel, but on 
moral grounds and because their policy is a hindrance to 
the true faith.2 In some cases the prophets seem to 
attribute an unjust malice to Yahweh where they really 
only intend to describe the actual course of events. We 
may take the most striking instance. Almost all the 
prophets of our period attack Edom, and Malachi ad- 
duces the Divine severity towards Edom as a proof of 
God’s love to Israel: “I have loved you, saith Yahweh, 


1Tsa. xix. 24, 25. 2 See below. 
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yet ye say, Wherein hast Thou loved us? Was not Esau 
Jacob’s brother? yet I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau.’’! 

The moral failure of Edom may have called for harsh 
treatment. Professor G. A. Smith writes: “‘Edom was 
a people of as unspiritual and self-sufficient a temper as 
ever cursed any of God’s human creatures. Like their 
ancestor they were profane, without repentance, humility 
or ideals, and almost without religion. Apart, therefore, 
from the long history of war between the two peoples, 
it was a true instinct which led Israel to regard their 
brother as representative of that heathendom against 
which they had to realise their destiny in the world as 
God’s own nation.” ? Without denying a large measure 
of truth in this view, we are not sure that such strong 
language is quite justified. We know nothing about 
Edom except from its hereditary enemies the Jews; if 
we had Edomite literature, we might discover redeeming 
features. Moreover, it is not clear that the moral or 
spiritual qualities of Edom are in question here. 

For the “hate” here is equivalent to treat with severity, 
popular language would hardly discriminate. The “hate” 
is explained by the following words, ‘‘and made his 
mountains a desolation and gave his heritage to the 
jackals of the wilderness”. The prophet is not thinking 
of any hostile feeling towards Edom, but finds a proof 
of the Divine affection for Israel in the fact that its lot 
is superior to that of its neighbour.? We may compare 
our Lord’s saying that His followers must “hate”’ father 


and mother. 4 
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GOD AND ISRAEL. 


THE gracious attributes of God, His power, wisdom and 
righteousness, His patience, benevolence and love, are 
chiefly set forth in the Old Testament in the 
account of His dealings with Israel as a 
nation. The existence of a special, unique 
bond between Yahweh and Israel is a fundamental axiom 
of all the inspired writers. Nor is this bond merely 
taken for granted and ignored; it is constantly insisted 
on as the most precious and important truth of Hebrew 
religion. 

The most exact and characteristic statement of this 
truth is in such phrases as ‘the God of Israel,’ ‘the 
Holy One of Israel,” ‘* Your God,” “Our God,” “ Your 
Holy One,” and the converse, ‘‘ My people,”’ ‘* My Ser- 
vant,” ‘‘ My Inheritance’! 

There is also a constant antithesis in this respect be- 
tween Israel and the Gentiles. The Gentiles have their 
own gods.? 

The land of Israel is the land of Yahweh; He dwells 


on Zion, and the Temple at Jerusalem is His only legiti- 
mate sanctuary.® 


The God 
of Israel. 
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The bond between Yahweh and Israel existed from the 
very beginning of the existence of the nation. He formed 
Jacob and called him from the womb;! He appointed a 
people of old.2 Yahweh called Abraham and Sarah and 
blessed them ;* He dealt graciously with Israel from the 
times of Egypt and the Exodus; and His loving Pro- 
vidence followed them throughout their history.4 His 
presence and helpare with His people continually: “I 
Yahweh thy God will hold thy right hand, saying unto 
thee, Fear not; I will help thee’’.’ 

The bond between Israel and Yahweh is permanent 
and cannot be broken; it will endure for ever. Yahweh 
is so essentially the God of Israel that for His own sake, 
for His Name’s sake, He must deliver His people.® For 
a time He may “forsake” or chastise them, but such 
dealings are brief episodes in long ages of blessing.’ 
He binds Himself to Israel by the solemn obligation of 
a covenant; and His loving-kindness shall endure when 
the mountains have passed away. This covenant shall 
be for ever. Israel shall survive the existing dispensa- 
tion, and shall be as permanent as the new era which 
God is about to establish: ‘“‘ As the new heavens and the 
new earth which I will make shall remain before Me, 
saith Yahweh, so shall your seed and your name remain ”.!” 

Yahweh consecrates |! Israel to Himself, so that Israel 


1 sa. xliv. 2, xlix. 1. SN San xii ae 
3Tsa. li. 2. 4 Isa, Ixiii. 7 ff., xv. 1, 2; Ezek. xvi., xxiii. 
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in the ideal future will be consecrated to Yahweh, gadosh, 
‘‘holy,”! a nation of priests ;? all Jerusalem will be a 
sanctuary in which the meanest objects will be consecrated 
like the vessels of the Temple. The nation attains to 
Divine attributes, it shares the eternity of Yahweh; we 
might almost say, to use the Nicene terminology, that 
Israel becomes ‘“‘ of one substance ’’ with God. 

How then did this relationship originate? How did 
Yahweh come to be the God of Israel? Why was Israel 
The Call. More to Him than Babylon or Egypt? In 
ing of primitive times the question could hardly have 
Jie been asked ; a nation and its god were parts of 
an organic whole; the one could not exist without the 
other; one might as well ask why a man had his own 
soul and not somebody else’s.4 A tradition, however, 
existed that Yahweh had first become known to and 
formed a covenant with Israel at Sinai. 

The language of our prophets is sometimes determined 
by the ancient idea of an organic relationship between 
Yahweh and Israel, independent of any originating act of 
volition on either side. Israel is the ‘ possession,” or 
family estate,® of Yahweh; Yahweh is the “ Portion ’’7 
of Jacob. Yahweh is Next-of-kin® to Israel, and its 
King. 

But the relationship is often based on the fact that 
Yahweh was the Creator, Former, Maker,? and the 
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Father! of Israel; i.e., that the nation owed its existence 
as a nation to Him. 

Again, Yahweh is spoken of as calling or choosing? 
Israel, or entering into a covenant with Israel. Yahweh 
becomes the God of Israel in the first instance by His 
choice, and also in a measure because Israel accepts Him 
as its God. There is a covenant or mutual agreement 
between them. Hence Yahweh is frequently spoken of 
as the Husband or Bridegroom of Israel.* In the ancient 
East, as far as the married couple themselves were con- 
cerned, the marriage was mainly the act of the husband; 
he virtually purchased the wife; still she was a consent- 
ing party. Ezekiel gives a peculiar turn to this figure of 
the marriage relationship between Yahweh and Israel. 
Speaking of Jerusalem, which had come to stand for 
Israel, he writes: ‘‘ Thy birth and thy nativity is of the 
land of Canaan; thy father was an Amorite, thy mother 
a Hittite”. Then he describes Jerusalem as an aban- 
doned infant, left to perish; Yahweh adopts it and makes 
it His bride.* Thus Yahweh, and Yahweh only, has any 
natural claims on Israel. He is Father and Husband in 
one. 

This last passage suggests that we might not be un- 
duly modern if we said that the prophets teach that Yah- 
weh centres in Himself all possible claims upon Israel, 
including all that man can have against man on the 
ground of any natural or official relationship, or any 
service rendered. 

The terms used of the relation of God to Israel, Father, 
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Husband, King, Master, imply moral obligations and a 

moral discipline. Israel is not a spoilt child ; 

pom God is constantly inculcating righteousness ; 

eae Tie punishes the sins of His people! The 

final purpose of the calling of Israel is the salvation of 
the Gentiles.” 

Some of the problems raised through God’s relation to 
Man are again suggested by His relation to Israel. God 
created, made, formed the nation, why was it so consist- 
ently wicked ? Why did the child of a Divine Father 
turn out so badly? Oragain, God chose Israel as a man 
chooses his wife. Why did He choose such a people ? 
The prophets do not discuss these difficulties, and pro- 
bably did not feel them. The special relation of God to 
Israel was an ultimate fact by which everything else 
was explained. Ezekiel indeed compares the election of 
Israel to the adoption of an abandoned infant, so that 
we might say that it was the helpless misery of the 
people which appealed to the Divine compassion. But 
Israel was not more wretched than other peoples. An 
explanation, however, is involved in the prophetic treat- 
ment of the history. Somehow, in spite of its short- 
comings, and even through its shortcomings, Israel 
proved to be the true medium for God’s Revelation of 
Himself to the world.* 

We may also ask: Did not God—who created all 
things—create other nations besides Israel? What was 
the origin of Egypt or Babylon? Did they come into 
existence apart from God? Amos‘ had taught that 
Yahweh brought the Philistines from Caphtor and the 


‘Cf. below. say adix. 6. 
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Syrians from Kir as He brought Israel out of Egypt. 
The later prophets ignore the question ; but they suggest 
an answer similar to that given to previous similar 
problems. The significance of the Gentile nations in 
respect to the purpose of God in Revelation did not lie 
in their origin or in the circumstances of their early 
history, but in their relation to Israel; hence the prophets 
are not concerned with their creation. 

The relation of God to the individual Israelite can for 
the most part be more conveniently dealt with later on 
under the Doctrine of Man from the converse 
point of view of the relation of the individual ae 
to God. As the God of a nation, Yahweh was 
necessarily the God of its members, but as members of 
acommunity. The prophets, indeed, are mainly occu- 
pied with the nation, but they make it clear that the 
moral nature of God’s relation to His people implies His 
care for individuals. The morality with which they 
are concerned seldom refers to the conduct of Israel as 
a nation towards other nations, but to the behaviour of 
the Israelites to each other. God requires mutual good 
faith, justice, generosity, and good feeling within His 
people. ‘‘ Have we not all one father? Math not one 
God created us? Why do we deal treacherously every 
man against his brother?’ ! 

God’s dealings with the nation are largely through 
prophets, priests, judges, leaders, and kings, and there- 
fore afford examples of His relation to the individual. 
In these dealings He does not merely use His agents as 
instruments for His purposes towards Israel; He does 
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not treat them as mere officials, but takes a personal 
interest in their character and welfare. Ezekiel takes 
up a lamentation for the princes of Israel; there is a 
personal judgment upon Zedekiah because he broke his 
oath to the King of Babylon; and Yahweh forbids Ezekiel 
to mourn for his wife, whom yet He speaks of sym- 
pathetically as “the desire of thy heart’.1 Yahweh takes 
a kindly interest in the family life of His prophet, and 
honours it by making it a symbol of His message to 
Israel. 


UEZek. kik, XVil, Cc L-20. KK Vea et ys 


GHAPTER V. 
REVELATION. 


THE relation of God to the World, Man and Israel in- 
volves a constant Divine activity, one aspect of which is 
Revelation, or the making known by God to Aspect of 
Man of His nature and will and other truth. Divine 
The initiative in the relations and reactions, so Retvity, 
to speak, between God and the World and Man! always 
lies with God. He creates all things and is the Father 
of His people; He chooses Israel and is its Husband. 
Similarly human knowledge of God is due to His self- 
communication: ‘‘If men know God, it is because He 
has made Himself known to them. This knowledge is 
due to what He does, not to what men themselves 
achieve. . . . The idea of man reaching to a knowledge 
or fellowship of God through his own efforts is wholly 
foreign to the Old Testament. God speaks, He appears ; 
man listens, and beholds.”2 The Servant of Yahweh 
and Ezekiel are called of God to the prophetic mission. 
The ‘‘word of Yahweh” comes to Joel, Jonah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. At times Yahweh almost forces 


1We use ‘‘Man” to include Israel where the latter is not 
specified. 
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Himself upon men: ‘“ I am found of them that sought Me 
not. I said, Behold Me, behold Me, unto a nation that 
was not called by My name. I have spread out My 
hands all the day unto a rebellious people.”’! 

On the one hand, all the operations of God and their 
results are a revelation. The World and Man as His 
creation set forth His unique deity; which is further 
illustrated by the processes of Nature,” especially in any 
marvellous work; the wilderness is transformed into a 
well-watered forest that men “‘ may see, and know, and 
consider, and understand together, that the hand of Yah- 
weh hath done this, and the Holy One of Israel hath 
created it “? 

As God controls the fortunes of the nations, history is 
a further revelation ; more especially the history of Israel.+ 

But the self-communication of God to man, the unfold- 
ing and setting forth of His nature and will, are a distinct 


work of God: ‘‘He declareth unto man what is His 
thought ’’.® 
Professor Davidson states:® “‘ There are two elements 


in the history of revelation which Scripture singles out 
as spheres wherein God is specially known—miracle and 
prophecy,” where the context shows that by prophecy he 
means prediction. This is hardly correct for the litera- 
ture with which we are dealing. Stress is indeed laid on 
prediction ;7 but we have shown that if we speak of 


eT San ixvecusies 2Pp. 180 ff. 

3 Isa. xli, 18-20, Se RmnO sy 

» Amos iv. 13. The text and translation are doubtful, but the sen- 
tence, in any Case, may serve to summarise much of the Old Testa- 
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‘‘miracle’’ in this connexion,,we must understand the 
word in a very different sense to that which it has in 
modern popular religious literature! According to our 
prophets God is known alike in Nature and History, in 
the teaching of His inspired messengers, the prophets, 
and through the influence of His Spirit upon His people. 
The revelation in Nature and History is chiefly mediated 
through the interpretation of phenomena and events by 
the prophets. 

We may next consider the organs and agents of Reve- 
lation. Here again the statements of the Old Testament 
are necessarily anthropomorphic ; we read of Meanenr 
the hands and arm, the mouth and voice of Revela- 
God. But in what we may call the special 9". 
organs of Revelation the anthropomorphic element is 
slight. 

First and most important we have the Spirit, riah,? of 
Yahweh. Man alsohasar#ah. As in other languages, 
the word for ‘‘ spirit’ originally meant ‘“ wind,” 
and as used of a living creature ‘“ breath’’.® 
The comparatively immaterial character of wind or breath 
made the word an appropriate term for a function or 
faculty of man which did not seem to be lodged in any 
special part of the body. Then r#ak came to mean a 
similar faculty or function in God. 

Spirit, Riéah, is freely applied to the Divine activity. 
Naturally the special use of v#ah in connexion with God 
is influenced by its concurrent use in the sense of “ wind”. 
Thus, ‘the grass withereth, the flower fadeth, because 


Spirit. 
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the Spirit of Yahweh bloweth upon it,”! where “ Spirit of 
of Yahweh” includes the idea of a hot wind sent from 
Yahweh, and that of the spirit or life of Yahweh active 
in the wind. Similarly in the vision of the Valley of Dry 
Bones, Ezekiel is bidden ? ‘‘ Prophesy unto the Ré#ah.... 
Thus saith the Lord Yahweh, Come from the four winds, 
ruhoth, O Riah, and breathe upon these slain” ; and again, 
“Thus saith the Lord Yahweh . . . Oh, My people, I 
will put my Réah in you, and ye shall live”. The double 
sense of Riah enables the prophet to suggest with dra- 
matic brevity the Spirit or active life of God as originating 
and renewing human life, and also the swift, invisible, 
enveloping movement of the Spirit like that of mighty 
winds. 

In many cases the phrase Spirit of Yahweh is a peri- 
phrasis used to avoid a too crude anthropomorphism.% 
Thus the Divine Glory appears to Ezekiel; the hand of 
the Lord Yahweh falls upon him. He sees, as before, the 
appearance of a man: “and He put forth the form of an 
hand, and took me by a lock of mine head, and the Spirit 
lifted me up between earth and heaven, and brought me 
in the visions of God to Jerusalem”. The interposition 
of “Spirit” like that of ‘form,’ ‘appearance’ and 
‘* vision,” avoids the crude statement that Yahweh carried 
the prophet by his hair from Chaldea to Jerusalem. 

In our prophets the Spirit of Yahweh is almost ex- 
clusively Yahweh Himself as active in Creation, as 
communicating His Divine Life and Power to His 
people, as in the vision of the Valley of Dry Bones, or 


Ulsan xdea7e 2 Ezek. xxxvii. 9, 14. 
3 Stade, p. roo. 4 Ezek, viii. 1-3. 
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even asserting Himself in the destructive processes of 
Nature.! The Spirit of Yahweh is “ poured forth” upon 
His people, z.e., it comes upon them, embraces, encom- 
passes, pervades and penetrates them as the wind blows 
in and about a tree,? and is to them a source of life and 
blessing: ‘‘I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, 
and floods upon the dry ground; I will pour My Spirit 
upon thy seed, and My blessing upon thine offspring ”.3 
It is by the Spirit of Yahweh that Israel and its heroes 
were inspired for their great achievements: ‘‘He re- 
membered the days of old, Moses and His people, say- 
ing, Where is He that brought them up out of the sea 
with the shepherd of His flock? Where is He that put 
His holy Spirit within Him. . . . The Spirit of Yahweh 
caused him to rest, so didst Thou lead Thy people.” 4 

The action of the Spirit is sometimes spoken of as 
distinct from the Divine direction of the energies of the 
nations. Thus the word of Yahweh to Zerubbabel is 
that his task is to be accomplished ‘‘ Not by power, nor 
by might, but by My Spirit”.® Because the Spirit abides 
with the Jews according to God’s ancient covenant, they 
need not fear. The same Spirit is an ethical force, pro- 
ducing obedience to the will of God.’ 

The Spirit of Yahweh is the organ of Revelation as 
being sometimes an aspect and sometimes a variety of 
the Divine activity. The Servant of Yahweh is equipped 
with the Spirit that he may receive and deliver God’s 


1JIsa. xl. 7. 

2 The figure is not an Old Testament one, but it sums up the ideas 
suggested by the various texts. 

2 Isa, xliv. 3. 4Tsa. Ixili, 21, 14. 5 Zech. iv. 6. 
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message: ‘Behold My servant, I have put My Spirit 
upon him; he shall make known true religion! to the 
Gentiles”.2 ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord Yahweh is upon 
me, in that Yahweh has anointed me to preach good 
tidings.”3 When the Spirit is poured out upon all flesh, 
men prophesy, dream dreams, and see visions.*| When 
God speaks to Ezekiel, the prophet is enabled to receive 
the message because the Spirit enters into him and sets 
him upon his feet ; and the Spirit carries him from place 
to place that he may behold various visions and receive 
and deliver messages from God to the people; the Spirit 
of Yahweh falls upon him and bids him speak.® It was 
in His Spirit that Yahweh Cebadth sent His messages 
to Israel by the ancient prophets.® 

Therefore the Spirit, the same activity which works 
in Nature and Providence, also operates in Revelation. 

Having spoken of the work of the Spirit, we turn next 
to Its Nature. On this our texts have little to say; the 
title “‘ Holy Spirit’’? is a synonym § for “ Divine Spirit,” 
“Spirit of Yahweh”. The Spirit of Yahweh creating 
and controlling the world ® needs no instruction or advice 
from Man. ‘Thus the Spirit is thought of as active; in 
other words it is, as we have said, the Divine Activity. 
As such it is naturally spoken of as having Divine and 
even personal attributes—the Holy Spirit of Yahweh is 
grieved ;'° and even as separate from Yahweh and in 


\ EW, mishpat, E.V. “judgment”; for this sense of mishpat 


see Skinner, C.B.S., on this passage. 
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relation to Him. ‘The Spirit, for instance, carries Ezekiel 
to and from the presence of Yahweh.! But probably 
these are mere necessities of language, and could be 
paralleled by expressions used in modern literature of a 
man and his soul or his will. 

It is doubtful how far we have any right to raise the 
question of the Personality of the Spirit in connexion 
with the Scriptures of the Jewish Canon, Dillmann finds 
the idea of the ‘‘ Holy Spirit’? as a Being in Itself, as 
distinct from ‘‘God’s Holy Spirit,” first in the Psalms of 
Solomon and the Targum of Onkelos.2. Doubtless the 
Jews were subject to the common tendency to think of 
a variety of names as representing a plurality of persons ; 
but the texts do not indicate the presence of the idea of 
the Spirit as a Being in personal relationship to God. 
If we could follow with confidence the English Version 
in Isaiah xlvili. 16, ‘‘the Lord Yahweh and His Spirit 
hath sent me,’ we might find the idea there; but the 
text and translation are doubtful, and the meaning pro- 
bably is Yahweh hath sent me with, possessed by, His 
Spirit.? 

It is possible, indeed, that we should understand by 
Ezekiel’s ‘the Spirit,’ ha-Riah,* an ‘‘ intermediate 
being ’”’® or angel ; but if so, this Spirit is not to be identi- 
fied with the Spirit of Yahweh elsewhere. 

The question might be raised, What is the relation of 
the Spirit of Yahweh dwelling in a hero or prophet, and 
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2P, 345; Ps. Sol. xvii. 42; Targ. Onk. on Gen. xlv. 47. 
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the same Spirit in Yahweh? Davidson! denies that the 
Spirit is ever thought of as a substance communicated to 
men; it always remains God. The language, however, 
of our authors would not be inconsistent in some cases 
with the idea of a temporary emanation. 

The ruling ideas as to the Nature of Yahweh are well 
summed up by Davidson? thus: ‘ The idea of the Spirit 
of God, like other ideas, is probably formed upon the idea 
of the spirit of man. The spirit of man is not something 
distinct from man, it?s man. The thinking, willing life 
within man, manifesting itself in influences on what is 
without, is his spirit. The spirit of God, however, may 
be spoken of as outside His being or as within it. It is 
His Nature, not conceived, however, as substance or cause, 
but as moral, personal life. It may feel within Him, or 
be efficient without Him.” 

A word may be said as to the relation of the teaching 
of our prophets on this subject, and that of the older 
literature. The Spirit of Yahweh is not prominent in 
the pre-exilic prophets;* but appears in the history as 
possessing the heroes of Israel for great achievements ; 
it leaps upon Saul and departs from him. We even read 
of an evil Spirit of Yahweh,* z.e., a Spirit inflicting injury. 
The Spirit is a special and transient activity. The ideas 
of the Spirit of Yahweh as the source and sustaining in- 
fluence of the life of Nature and Man, and as the ethical 


BP Ney ted appro tf, 
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and spiritual force making for righteousness and bestow- 
ing Revelation, originate in our period.! 2 

Another organ of Revelation is the ‘“‘ Word,” dabhar ; 2 
here, again, we can trace the desire to avoid anthropo- 
morphism. We read of God speaking, and of 
the mouth and lips of God; but the “ mouth nee 
of God,” for instance, is not used as a special 
term for an organ of Revelation. The spoken word as a 
sound is less material, and as the vehicle of thought is 
more closely allied to the spiritual nature. Hence the 
“Word of Yahweh,” or ‘‘ the Word,” is used specially for 
a communication of the Divine will or purpose, and then 
for a Divine activity or faculty making such communica- 
tions. In later developments the ‘‘ Word” was spoken 
of almost as a separate entity. In our literature the term 
is chiefly used in the formula ‘‘the word of Yahweh 
came’ to such and such a prophet. But we also have 
the doctrine of the immutability of the Word, i.e., the re- 
vealed Will or purpose of God: ‘‘ The grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth, but the word of our God shall endure 
for ever’’.2 “My word... shall not return unto Me 
void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
shall prosper in that whereto I sent it.”* While the 
Spirit is the general Divine activity, the Word is the 
special revelation or the exertion of the Divine will; 
these two usages naturally springing out of the two 
meanings of ‘‘word’’ as a statement or a command. 
The Spirit inspires the prophet that he may receive and 
deliver His message, which is given to him by the Word. 

1Isa. xl. 13, xliv. 3, etc.; Ezek. xxxvii. 14, xxxix. 29; Stade, pp. 
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The doctrine of the Divine Wisdom as an organ of 
Revelation belongs to the Wisdom literature. This attri- 
bute of God is hardly referred to in our books; the chief 
passage is that which describes how ‘“‘ He established the 
world by His wisdom, and stretched out the heavens by 
His understanding”. In Second Isaiah and Ezekiel 
‘wisdom ”’ is chiefly a perverted gift of heathen nations 
and princes. 

God manifests Himself to Ezekiel in His “ Glory,” 
through which the prophet receives revelations. This 
The treatment of the ‘ Glory’’? is peculiar to Eze- 
Glory of _ kiel, and probably arises out of his susceptibil- 
ES ity to visions. The sense of the presence of 
God and the arising of convictions as to Divine truth 
seem to have been associated in his mind with images of 
vague, mysterious majesty. The forms of these images 
may have been partly suggested by the huge symbolic 
figures, half-human, half-animal, of the Babylonian 
temples; but the images were called up by the impres- 
sion made upon the prophet’s mind by the grandeur of 
Nature combined with the sense of fellowship with God. 

The Divine organs of Revelation addressed themselves 
to human recipients. We are not told that God reveals 
Himself to the human race, or to the individual 
man. Kevelation is given in the first instance 
to Israel. Yahweh gives profitable instruction to Israel.3 
To Israel the prophets were sent and the Torah* was 
given. Deliverance and chastisement were object-lessons 
for the Chosen People. As the Servant of Yahweh ® 
Israel is taught of God and becomes His missionary 
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to the world. A time is thought of in the ideal future 
when each individual Israelite will be in direct fellowship 
with God, and receive intimations of His will without the 
intervention of any ecclesiastical official. 

But the Revelation to Israel was for the most part made 
through individual human agents, specially called to such 
work. The most important class of these 
agents was that of the prophets.? 

In our period the function of the prophet was to de- 
clare to the people the will of God; their commission 
included prediction or the announcement of the Divine 
purpose for the future, and a special importance was 
attached to this element. But prediction was not the 
characteristic of the prophet, it was only one feature of 
his work. Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah are much 
occupied with the inspired interpretation of Nature and 
history ;* but both they and their successors ° deal chiefly 
with the present needs and duties of the people, and only 
refer to the past and the future in order to guide and in- 
fluence their hearers in the present. A careful distinction 
must be drawn between mere officials and the subjects of 
special inspiration. There was a large class of men 
living by prophecy as a profession. The canonical 
prophets shared with this class the title nabhi’,° and prob- 


Prophets. 
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ably all the members of this class were supposed to have 
a Divine calling and to be in some way or measure in- 
spired; but forthe most part the canonical prophets are 
in antagonism to the bulk of their professional brethren ; 
Amos disclaims all connexion with them,! Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel denounce them.” 

Ezekiel attacks ‘‘ the prophets of Israel’ that prophesy 
of themselves : 2 ‘‘ They follow their own spirit,” and not 
the Spirit of Yahweh, and “have seen nothing”; “ They 
have seen vanity and lying divination, saying, Oracle of 
Yahweh! 4 and Yahweh hath not sent them”. They have 
‘seen a vain vision” and “spoken a lying divination ”.° 
This professional class included women.® This descrip- 
tion implies that the prophets as a class made the same 
claims as, for instance, Ezekiel; they asserted that they 
were moved by Divine inspiration, that they were led 
by the Spirit, that they saw visions of God, that they 
were sent by Yahweh, and that their statements were His 
oracles. These, therefore, are characteristics of the 
prophet as understood by Ezekiel. The reference to 
“divination,” gesem," is difficult. The wrong-doing of 
these prophets does not consist in their practising divina- 
tion as such, but in the false, lying character of their 
divination ; so that the term “ divining ” seems to describe 


' Amos vii. 14. 2Jervo3t; Ezek, sit, 
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a prophetic function. We may remember that Joseph 
“‘divined,”! and that Samuel was expected to discover 
the whereabouts of Saul’s asses.? 

A prophet may even be inspired by Yahweh to give a 
misleading answer to an unworthy inquirer.® 

The attacks of Jeremiah and Ezekiel together with 
their own unworthy character and conduct discredited 
the prophetic class. They are ignored by Isaiah xl.- 
Ixvi., which never use the term “ prophet”; they appear 
as opponents of Nehemiah, and one of them took bribes 
from his enemies to mislead him by lying prophecies ; 4 
and at last the title ‘“‘ prophet’’ becomes synonymous 
with charlatan,® so that in the Greek period it was ac- 
knowledged that prophecy had ceased from Israel.® 

The literature with which we are dealing is recognised 
as prophetic by its presence in the prophetic section of 
the Canon, and by the use of titles and formule, “ the 
word of Yahweh came,” ‘‘the burden of the word of Yah- 
weh,” “Oracle of Yahweh,” etc., and possesses many 
characteristics of the records of the older prophecy. We 
may see further “how the doctrine of prophecy is illustrated 
by it. 

The office is assumed in obedience to a Divine call. 
In Ezekiel i.-iii.8 the prophet describes his call with great 
care and at some length; the date is given twice over 
according to two different ways of reckoning. ‘“ The 


1 A different word, however, tify}, xksh, Gen. xliv. 5, 15. 
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word of Yahweh came unto him expressly,”! and the 
“hand of Yahweh was upon him”; a marvellous vision 
of the Divine Glory was vouchsafed to him; the Spirit 
entered into him ; and Yahweh declared His intention of 
sending him as His messenger to Israel, and described 
His message and the reception. 

We may compare in earlier times the calling of Amos, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah; and we may conclude that such an 
experience was normal amongst the class, in spite of the 
silence of our records as to the call of less important 
prophets. The frequent use of the phrase ‘“ the word of 
Yahweh came” emphasises the constant dependence of 
the prophets on Divine Revelation; while somewhat 
differently ‘‘Oracle of Yahweh”’ asserts the claim to 
speak with Divine authority. Ezekiel, Haggai and 
Zechariah, and doubtless others of the later prophets, 
were, like their predecessors, essentially inspired preachers.” 
The account of the Servant of Yahweh must in a measure 
be based on the experiences of a faithful teacher and 
preacher. 

Our literature is distinguished from earlier prophecies 
by the following characteristics. The original literary 
form was much oftener that of writing and not of speech. 
The older prophecies are the records of spoken addresses, 
sometimes, however, composed in metre, so that they 
might be accurately delivered and remembered. Not 
only were many sections of our books originally com- 
posed in writing; but the books are carefully compiled 


1Bzek. i, 3. rout m7, hayo hayd, an emphatic construction. 
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and arranged, probably by the authors of their contents. 
There is a sequence and coherence in Ezekiel, Isaiah xl.- 
Iv. and Zechariah i.-viii. which is in marked contrast to 
the confusion in Hosea and Isaiah i.-xxxix. 

Our prophets are sometimes in conscious dependence 
upon their predecessors; Zechariah appeals to the au- 
thority of the ancient prophets.! Ezekiel and Zechariah 
make use of the symbolic vision far more freely than any 
of the pre-exilic prophets, even including Amos. 

We may also note that Ezekiel, in this as in most else, 
following somewhat in the footsteps of Jeremiah, is con- 
scious of a message to the individual Israelite.2 Also 
the dignity of the prophet is marked by the fact that 
he receives the title Malakh Yahweh, ‘‘ Messenger of 
Yahweh,” or Malakhi, “My Messenger,’* borne by 
the superhuman ministers of God, who are sometimes 
thought of as manifestations of God Himself. 

In ancient times men consulted the priests as to the 
will of God. Ezekiel directs that the priests are to teach 
the people concerning things sacred and com- 
mon, clean and unclean, and are to decide 
lawsuits “according to My judgments”. How the 
priests are to know these matters is not said. Haggai, 
at the bidding of Yahweh, consults the priests as to 
things holy and unclean. In Malachi ® it is said of Levi 
(the priestly tribe) that sound instruction’ was in his 
mouth, and that he turned many away from iniquity. 


Priest. 
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‘The priest’s lips should observe knowledge, so that 
men should seek instruction at his mouth.” The priest, 
like the prophet, is styled the Malakh, messenger or 
angel, of Yahweh Cebaéth. The special sin of the priest- 
hood was that they had turned men aside from the way, 
and misled many as to their rights and duty! by giving 
partial judgments. Apparently the priest is the authority, 
the messenger of Yahweh, on questions of ritual and on 
matters of dispute between individuals; while the pro- 
phet declares the Divine will as to the nation, as to 
crises of the individual life, and as to general principles 
and conduct of life, especially in relation to God. Prob- 
ably in practice the functions of the two classes often 
overlapped, and the ranks of the prophets were often re- 
cruited from the priestly families; Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
probably Zechariah were priests. The ‘‘counsel of the 
elders” is also coupled with the “ vision of the prophet ” 
and the Torah of the priest’’.2 This counsel also would 
be from Yahweh, and would represent the wisdom of 
Fob and Proverbs. 

In early times Yahweh could be inquired of ‘* by dreams, 
by Urim,” 7.e., the sacred lots operated by the priests, 
Modes of ‘‘0r by prophets”. Thus “ Saul inquired of 
Revela- Yahweh, but Yahweh answered him not, 
i neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by pro- 
phets’’.® Whereupon Saul obtained the required infor- 
mation by consulting a ‘woman with a familiar spirit,” 
who called up the dead Samuel. The inquiring of 
Yahweh by Urim, or sacred lot, through the priests is 


1E.V. ‘‘caused many to stumble in the law’. 
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not mentioned in our books, and we gather from Ezra 
that this art had been lost before the Return. Certain 
families claimed to be priestly, but could not produce 
documentary evidence. They were forbidden to eat the 
most sacred things “till a priest should arise with 
Urim and Thummim”.! On the other hand, in Yonah 2 
the cause of the storm is ascertained by casting lots; and 
it seems strange that heathen sailors should enjoy a 
privilege denied to the priests of Yahweh. But this 
feature may be an archaism, merely part of the machinery 
of the allegory ; or the author regarded it as an irregular 
practice which might be ventured on by individuals. 
Similarly? the King of Babylon uses divination’ by 
arrows, teraphim, and the liver of a victim, and Yahweh 
uses this means to direct the king according to His own 
purposes. But this is merely a case in which God over- 
rules for His own ends means which He does not pre- 
scribe or sanction. At any rate the prophets, the official 
representatives of Yahweh, do not speak of casting lots 
as a regular mode of ascertaining the Divine will for the 
Jews or their priests. 

Turning to the other modes, Joel classifies them as 
prophecy, visions and dreams.®° With regard to prophecy, 
it is clear that the prophets had an absolute conviction 
that they received communications from God. This con- 
viction is so much a matter of course that they do not 
attempt to give the reasons for it, or to explain how they 
arrived at it. In something the same way a modern 
preacher or hymn-writer will declare the will of God or 
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of Christ in words and ideas which are outside Scripture 
or at the utmost a private interpretation of inspired teach- 
ing, and would justify himself by referring to the inner 
light or the guidance of the Spirit. This is perhaps parallel 
to the statement of Ezekiel that the Spirit entered into him; 
the entrance of the Divine Spirit within him would be an 
innerexperience. The numerous references to God speak- 
ing and the prophets hearing are consistent with this view ; 
the psychology of the prophets did not distinguish between 
the sensation caused by a voice from without and the im- 
pression due to the operation of a spiritual influence on 
the soul. Indeed, the sentence we have just written 
could not be translated into Biblical Hebrew. 

Nevertheless the use of certain terms recognises a 
difference between hearing men or thinking ordinary 
thoughts and receiving communications from God. 
““Coming of the Word of Yahweh” and “ Oracle of 
Yahweh” are reserved for the latter. 

“Oracle of Yahweh”! especially denotes the unique 
impression made by a Divine Revelation. Originally it 
may have referred to the peculiar tones in which an oracle 
was delivered by a priest or other agent or instrument, 
and it may have continued for a time to denote some 
physical concomitant to the spiritual experience of the 
prophets. But in our period it seems merely to denote 
the conviction that the speaker had received a Divine 
message. It does not tell us how the message came, 
except in so far as it implies a unique and exalted experi- 
ence. Ezekiel’s numerous phrases? show that he was 
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conscious of the remarkable nature of his call to be a 
prophet, and that he neither knew nor could devise any 
language that would adequately describe it. Note also 
his symbol that he received his revelation by eating a roll 
upon which the Divine message was written.! 

Visions and dreams are also spoken of as modes ot 
Revelation. We have numerous visions in Ezekiel and 
Zechariah, but our prophets do not provide any example 
of the inspired dream. We may accept the usual dis- 
tinction that the dreamer sleeps and the man who sees 
visions is awake ; but our own term ‘“‘ day-dream”’ illus- 
trates the liability to confuse the two. Moreover, dreams 
belong to the transition state between full consciousness 
and perfect sleep, which would not readily be distin- 
guished from the ecstatic condition in which men see 
visions. Zechariah saw visions at night,? and sometimes 
had to be wakened as if from sleep to behold them. 
While the most ordinary effect of the prophetic inspira- 
tion was to give the impression of receiving a message 
or hearing words, only the understanding or at most 
the sense of hearing being affected; in the case of a 
vision there was the further effect of a visual impression, 
often combined with hearing. In these visions angels* 
are often seen and heard as the messengers of Yahweh, 
acting in or interpreting the vision. The occasion of 
the visions was external to the prophet; but it is clear 
from their nature that the form was largely influenced 
by his memory and personality, The language in which 
it is described is also the prophet’s own. 
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The messages with which the prophets were charged 
mainly concerned their own times; similarly the decisions 
or Torah of the priests dealt with the im- 
mediate difficulties of those who applied to 
them, and the counsel of the elders would also refer to 
present practical necessities. But the significance of 
Revelation was not exhausted by the reference to a 
single case or to one generation. Permanent principles 
were established and precedents were furnished. Thus 
Zechariah ! appeals to the teaching of the earlier prophets ; 
Ezekiel is largely influenced by Jeremiah; Joel repro- 
duces many of the phrases and ideas of his predecessors ; 
and all our prophets more or less maintain a continuous 
tradition. On these and other grounds we conclude that 
the utterances of the prophets were preserved in writing ; 
that the works of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah had now been 
handed down for centuries; and that other prophetic 
compositions were committed to writing from time to 
time and preserved. The numerous notes and glosses 
which have been added to the text of the older prophets 
show that their works were constantly studied and were 
regarded with great reverence. But the exilic and post- 
exilic prophets do not appeal to the written records of 
earlier prophecy as:an authority, a revelation; in other 
words, they do not treat them as canonical. 

We have seen ® that one function of the priests was to 
instruct men as to questions of ritual and to decide con- 
troversies as to rights, duties, and privileges. This they 
were to do according to the Torah and the “judgments ” 
of Yahweh. A ¢orah is a decision or instruction on some 


Canon. 
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point of faith or conduct, and then the body of opinion 
or custom arising out of a series of such decisions. 
Finally the word came to be used for the written record 
of such decisions, for written codes. Such codes existed 
before the Exile, notably the legal portion of Deuteronomy ; 
the Law of Holiness cannot be later than the close of 
the Exile; and doubtless the priests had preserved for 
their own guidance other notes as to ritual and legal 
procedure. But here again there is no express appeal 
to a book or written code, except in one or two doubtful 
cases, to which we shall refer later on. Ezekiel, for 
instance, publishes a code of his own which sometimes 
agrees with Deuteronomy and sometimes differs from it. 
The whole is given as a special revelation from God to 
the prophet. A study of the Pentateuch shows that the 
Torah was continually growing during our period; at 
any rate till about B.c. goo. We may conclude that until 
the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah the priests held 
themselves to be independent agents of Revelation; they 
would reverence custom and tradition, and would use 
writings for their own convenience. They were not 
controlled by a book as by a canonical authority ; they 
themselves were the authorities as to the contents and 
interpretation of tradition. 

There are two passages which are often supposed to 
make against this view. When Ezekiel was called to be 
a prophet, he received a roll written within and without 
with lamentations, mourning and woe. He was told to 
‘‘eat this roll, and go speak unto the house of Israel’’. 
He ate it, and it was in his mouth as honey for sweet- 
ness.! This symbolic action may be based on Jeremiah’s 


1Ezek. ii. 8-111. 3. 
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saying,! ‘Thy words were found and I did eat them ; 
and Thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine 
heart”. This roll has been identified with Deuteronomy,? 
which contains terrible threats and curses, so that when 
Josiah read it, he rent his clothes,? and the passage has 
been understood as a declaration that Ezekiel is depend- 
ent on the teaching and authority of the earlier work. 
Considering the numerous parallels between Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah, it would be quite as reasonable to identify the 
roll with some collection of Jeremiah’s prophecies. But 
the passage is a symbol of the communication of the 
words of Yahweh to the prophet ; we can hardly imagine 
a mysterious hand from the glory of Yahweh presenting 
Ezekiel with a copy of Deuteronomy. 

Again, Malachi iv. 4 bids the people ‘‘remember the 
Torah of Moses, which I commanded unto him in Horeb 
for all Israel, even statutes and judgments”. The im- 
mediate reference is to the substance of the Torah; but 
the authority of Moses is now interposed between Yah- 
weh and the priests. Elsewhere in Malachi the know- 
ledge and teaching of the Torah belong to the priests, 
but it is not reasonable to interpret the verse, ‘“ Be careful 
to consult the priests as to the Torah and to follow their 
instructions’’. ‘Remember the Torah,’’ addressed to 
the people generally, implies popular knowledge such as 
might be gained from a book; and ascribes canonical 
authority to Deuteronomy or some other written edition 


DV eterxvientGs * Or the central portions of it. 
32 Kings xxii. 
‘Stade, p. 292, holds that the roll had nothing to do with Deuter- 
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of the Law of Moses. The verse seems hardly consistent 
with the prophet’s previous references to the subject and 
may be a later addition.1 However that may be, either 
in Malachi or somewhat later we find a written Law of 
Moses treated as a canonical authority. There is no 
evidence in the literature with which we are dealing that 
such a position was accorded to any of the historical or 
poetical books. 

The Old Testament assumes that God may be known 
by Man. Second Isaiah, the great apologist of the Jewish 
faith, is at much pains to prove that the God 
of Israel is the one true God, but he takes for 
granted both the existence of Yahweh and the possession 
by the Jews of a measure of knowledge concerning Him. 
Indeed, he expresses surprise at their comparative ignor- 
ance; they ought to have known more: ‘‘ Have ye not 
known? Have ye not heard? Hath it not been told 
you from the beginning? Have ye not understood from 
the foundations of the earth?’*? The course of events 
understood in the light of the teaching of the prophets is 
a continual revelation of God, hence the constant use, 
especially in Ezekiel,*? of such phrases as ‘‘ Then shall 
ye know that Iam Yahweh”. The prophets speak with 
unhesitating certainty as to the purpose of God for the 
world, Man and Israel in the past, present and future; 
and as to what He requires from Man. Such truths, 
however, are not part of the original equipment of human 
nature, but are made known by God through His inspired 
ministers. 

The prophets deal with the circumstances of their own 
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times and are practical and positive, so that they have 
little to say as to the limits of Revelation, the imper- 
fection of man’s knowledge of God; such matters are 
discussed more fully in fob, Ecclesiastes and some of the 
Psalms. Yet there are references to the subject. Thus, 
“Verily Thou art a God that hidest Thyself, O God of 
Israel” ; ‘‘ There is no searching of His understanding ’’ 
Second Isaiah’s teaching almost amounts to a statement 
that God is infinitely greater than the world and Man; 
and Ezekiel’s descriptions of the Glory of Yahweh reveal 
his profound conviction of the Divine transcendence. 
The teaching of the Old Testament on this subject is 
summed up in a contemporary document? thus, ‘the 
secret things belong to Yahweh our God: but the things 
that are revealed belong to us and to our children for 
ever, that we may observe all the ordinances of this law”. 

Owing to their preoccupation with practical matters, 
the prophets are not perplexed by the difficulties arising 
out of the relation of the Unknown to the Known. God 
is great and wonderful beyond knowledge and expression ; 
but they do not speculate about the infinite, unknown 
regions, so to speak, of God and the Universe; and they 
are not distressed by the possibility that in these regions 
there may be entities and forces which would vitiate their 
teaching. 

We have called attention elsewhere‘ to the frank recog- 
nition of the limitations of prediction ; both Esekiel and 
Fonah record predictions and state that they were not 
fulfilled, without appearing to feel that the circumstance 
involves any difficulty. 


1Isa. xlv. 15, xl, 28. 2 Deut. xxix. 29. 
3 E.V. ‘do all the words’’. Dosa re 
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Tue chief justification for the use of the term ‘“ psycho- 
logy ’’ is that it gives us another opportunity of emphasis- 
ing the fact that ourdocuments are not scientific 

treatises: they do not make exact statements Hinbas 
as to the nature of man, or use words as strict, 
unvarying technical terms. Neither the science nor the 
technical terms existed in Israel even after the Exile to 
control the thoughts and language of the prophets. At 
the same time the expressions used by them imply certain 
current ideas which must be considered; but the various 
words are not always used in the same sense; and no 
term has an area of application exclusively reserved to 
itself; the terms overlap. 

Some terms we need only mention. The seat of the 
emotions is the ‘‘reins”’.? ‘‘ Qevebh,” inward part,® is 
also used for the seat of moral and emotional qualities 
in a very general sense. 

The terms with which we are chiefly concerned are 


1 For the relation of Man to God and the world, see above, pp. 185 ff. 
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flesh, basdr ;1 spirit, r#ah ; 2 and nephesh.2 The usage of 
the term “flesh” is on the whole clearly and obviously 
distinct from that of ‘spirit’ and nephesh ; ‘“‘flesh”’ 
covers an area of meaning mostly separate from that of 
the other two terms, and denotes the material, solid and 
fluid, portion of an animal organism. It is 
used of meat eaten as food, and is coupled 
with ‘“‘blood”.4 ‘‘ Flesh” iscommon to Man and animals, 
but is never used of God; ‘‘all flesh”’ is equivalent either 
to ‘all mankind ”’® or ‘all living things ”’.® 

But neither flesh nor any of its synonyms play an 
important part in the ethics or theology of the Old 
Testament. Isaiah’s ‘‘ The Egyptians are men and not 
God, and their horses flesh and not spirit,” 7 is not ethi- 
cal; the contrast is between the power of God and of the 
spirit, z.e., the active, prevailing life, and the helplessness 
of Man and of flesh. Flesh is chiefly the material sub- 
stance of the body considered as inert and passive, 
sensitive but not active. Flesh in the Old Testament 
never has the technical sense of capé in the Pauline 
theology. It is not in any special sense the sphere or 
the occasion or the opportunity for sin. It is not even 
human nature as incapable of response to the appeal of 
Revelation. On the contrary, when God wishes to make 
Israel loyal to Himself, He takes the stony heart out of 
their flesh, and gives them a heart of flesh, that they 
may walk in His statutes, and keep His ordinances and 


Flesh. 


lees 2Cf. pp. 147, 201. sw). 
4Isa. xliv. 16, xlix. 26; Ezek. xi, 3. 
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do them, ‘“‘ and they shall be My people, and I will be 
their God’. 

On the other hand, the ancient Israelites made their 
heart adamant that they might not hear the message of 
God by the prophets.2. Our prophets say nothing about 
the origin of ‘‘ flesh” except so far as it is included in the 
general statements as to the creation of all things by 
God. 

It is probably true that the Old Testament recognises 
a dualism in Man; he is at once animal and a spiritual 
being who can have fellowship with God. However 
tempting it may be to identify ‘flesh,’ nephesh, and 
‘“‘ spirit” with the Pauline odpé, yuxy and zvedua, such 
identification would be unjustifiable. There is no psy- 
chological trichotomy in the Old Testament; nor in our 
section of the literature any real dichotomy, only a cer- 
tain dualism. 

But this dualism only refers to two aspects of the same 
personality, and not to division into two parts, natures, 
or faculties ; flesh, spirit, and nephesh are not obtained by 
a psychological analysis. “ Properly speaking,” as David- 
son says, ‘‘ Hebrew has no term for ‘ body,’’’* and the Old 
Testament has no such phrase as ‘“‘soul and body”. In 
the primitive account of the creation it is not said that 
Yahweh formed a body, but that He formed man, out of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 


1Ezek, xi. 19 f. 2 Zech. vii. II. 
34.B.D., p. 188; TA, gewiyyd, is rare and chiefly used for a 
wT 3 
corpse. 
4The E.V. of Micah vi. 7, ‘“‘the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul,” is misleading; the word rendered “body”’= here ‘sexual 
organ”’; the clause might be rendered “ my offspring for my sin”’. 
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breath of life; and man became a living creature! But 
this primitive idea of man asa compound of dust and the 
Divine breath should hardly be exalted with Oehler? into 
a general Biblical doctrine that ‘“‘ The nature of man, 
like that of all animated beings, arose out of two elements 
—namely, from earthly material, and from the Divine 
Spirit”. At any rate the doctrine is not taught in the 
later prophets. 

Riah is not satisfactorily rendered by our “ spirit,” but 
we have nothing better; and on the whole the English 
word is sufficiently near to some of the lead- 
ing senses of riiah to justify its use. As the 
Spirit of God is the Divine life in action, and often 
the Divine life communicating itself to Man,® so the 
spirit of man is the active life, and is often thought 
of as bestowed on him by God.4 When God regener- 
ates His people, He gives them a new spirit; and 
when He raises Israel from the dead, He first brings 
the dry bones together and clothes them with sinews, 
flesh and skin, and then puts spirit into them.6 The 
spirit of man does not indéed so far resemble the Spirit 
of God as to be active at a distance and communicate 
itself to others ; but it is mobile and variable ; it fluctuates 
and comes and goes. It fails and is revived ;® it becomes 
dim ;7 it may be broken ;8 it becomes hot ;° Yahweh stirs 


Spirit. 


Genedinge 2 Volt, 200: 3 Cf. pp. 201 ff. 
* Pp. T7750 5 Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26, xxxvii. 6 Isa, Ivii. 15 f. 
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has “smoking” and “fail”; R.V. mg. “dimly burning,” ‘burn 
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up the spirits of men.!_ In an obscure passage? the pos- 
session of spirit seems to be spoken of as a special gift 
and privilege. With the spirit man seeks earnestly after 
God. 

Our texts do not clearly distinguish between the 
Divine Spirit communicating itself to men and the spirit 
of man, or between the temporary influx of, or possession 
by, the Spirit of God and the permanent spirit in man. 
According to Davidson,® the vital principle in man ‘‘is 
called ... ‘the Spirit of God’ because it is a power 
of God or a constant efficiency of His; and the ‘ spirit 
of man’ because belonging to man”. He illustrates this 
from Fob and the Psalms. Our more theological writers 
do not commit themselves to this equation, but their 
language is influenced by a similar habit of thought. 
Thus the regeneration and resurrection of Israel is 
brought about through the bestowing of what is some- 
times called ‘‘a new spirit” or ‘‘ spirit,’’ and sometimes 
‘*My Spirit”.6 Yahweh pours upon the people a spirit 
by which they may offer Him acceptable worship: ‘I 
will pour upon the house of David and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem the spirit of grace and supplication ’’.” 

At the same time the spirit may act in opposition to 
God and lead men astray. Prophets deliver a false 
message through following their own spirit;* and men 


1 Hag. i. 14. 

2Mal. ii. 15; but according to Nowack the present text is unintel- 
ligible ; a slight correction gives the sense, ‘‘ Do we not all owe our 
spirit to the same God ?”’ 
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need to watch their spirit lest it should lead them to deal 
treacherously.! 

Ezekiel’s Cherubim or “living creatures’’ possess 
“‘ spirits,” 2 which is intimately connected with the Spirit, 
apparently the Spirit of God, and is diffused through the 
wheels. 

Animals are not spoken of as having spirits in our 
books, or indeed as a rule in the Old Testament. 
“‘ Spirit’? does not occur, for instance, in Joel’s descrip- 
tion of the locusts. The parallelism between the spirit 
of man and the spirit of the beast in Ecclesiastes ili. 21 
belongs to a late and non-prophetic development of 
language and thought. 

There is no English word which can be used with any 
comfort as an equivalent of nephesh ; the usual rendering 
of the English versions, ‘‘soul,’’ is mischievous 
and misleading. It makes it impossible for 
the ordinary student of the Bible to understand the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament, because it induces him to read 
into it whole masses of modern theology. Nephesh, like 
Raah, originally denoted an invisible cause of natural 
visible phenomena ; as ri#ah was wind, so nephesh was 
breath.® 

In modern terms, both were attenuated material sub- 
stances; and because they were invisible and mobile, 
they were thought of as the principles of life and force, 
or as we should put it, they were used for the psychical 
and spiritual. Probably ‘‘ self” is the English word which 
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would most often express the meaning of nephesh. But 
the word is a perfect chameleon, and has an immense 
range of meaning. Putting aside its original concrete! 
sense of ‘‘ breath,” the nexus between the other uses is 
chiefly the underlying idea of the nephesh as “life” or 
‘the vital principle”. We are chiefly concerned with 
the word as used strictly in this sense, and in others 
directly derived from it ; but we must notice less obvious 
uses. The abstract “life’’ is readily used for the con- 
crete ‘living thing,” and in the phrase “ living nephesh” ? 
the word equals “‘animal’’.2 Curiously enough nephesh 
is so completely identified with the person and animal 
that even when dead they are called nephesh. Thus a 
person who has touched a corpse is said to be ‘‘ unclean 
through a nephesh,” E.V. “unclean by a dead body”’. 
In one passage‘ nephesh = “‘ perfume”. 

Nephesh as the breath, life, or vital principle is occa- 
sionally used of something which a man possesses while 
he is alive, but which leaves him when he dies. Thus 
when the son of the widow of Zarephath died, ‘‘ there 
was no breath ® left in him,” but Elijah prayed ‘‘let this 
boy’s nephesh return upon his inward part, and Yahweh 
heard the voice of Elijah, and the boy’s nephesh returned 
upon his inward part, and he became alive”.® Usually, 
however, as in the case of animals, the nephesh is identi- 
fied with the man to whom it belongs; but is man as 
conscious and living; it is, feels and does all that is pos- 


1Not necessarily concrete to the Jews; cf. previous note. 
2 : : 
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sible for man’s intellect, emotions, moral nature and 
will.) Sensations are attributed to the nephesh, but acts 
are usually ascribed to the organs or limbs which perform 
them, hand, arm, etc. So the Servant of Yahweh makes 
his nephesha guilt-offering and pours it out to death; and 
a man saves his nephesh by flight. The nephesh delights 
itself in fatness;? it is afflicted, and also satished with 
food and drink;? it rejoices in God, yearns after Him, 
belongs to Him, and yet can sin ;* it pities.° 

The use of nephesh for the will, character, or intellect 
is doubtful, and at any rate limited.6 Ezekiel largely 
uses nephesh in connexion with the actual or possible 
loss of the life. Thus false prophets destroy the nephesd, 
and unrighteous princes shed blood and destroy the 
nephesh ; and false prophetesses hunt for the nephesh. 
The E.V. ‘‘soul” is most misleading in such cases; the 
English ‘‘ prophets destroy the soul”’ suggests corruption 
of character and faith; what is meant is that the pro- 
phet’s advice leads to material ruin and death.’ Simi- 
larly it is said that if Ezekiel warns the sinner in vain, 
he will nevertheless deliver his own nephesh ; i.e., he will 
be free from penalty of death to which he would have 
been liable if he had neglected his duty.§ 

When Ezekiel ® describes the building up of a complete 
living man, the components he mentions are bones, 
sinews, flesh, skin and spirit; he says nothing about 
nephesh, 


1But cf. below. * Isa. lili. ro, 12; Jer. li. G; Isa, ly, 2. 
3 Isa. lviii. ro f.; Ezek. iii. 19, xiii. 19 f. 

4Isa, xxvi. 8, 9, Ixi. 10; Ezek. xviii. 4; Micah vi. 7. 
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Often nephesh with a genitive is a mere personal pro- 
noun; ¢.g., my uephesh as subject is the emphatic J, and 
as direct or indirect object is ‘‘ myself”’. 

It is not easy to distinguish spirit and nephesh ; they 
are often used as synonymous parallels; e.g., “‘ With my 
nephesh have I desired thee in the night, yea, with my 
spirit within me will I seek thee early”. There are 
differences of usage; ‘‘ spirit,’ for instance, never means 
an animal or a corpse. 

On the other hand, nephesh is only used of God when 
it has lost its force as a noun and become a mere 
pronoun; thus in ‘‘My servant, whom I uphold; My 
chosen, in whom My nephesh delighteth,’! “I” and 
““My wnephesh’’ are synonymous. We do not find 
the phrase “nephesh of God” or “of Yahweh”. 

Spirit and nephesh agree in that neither is commonly 
used of the life of the animal.? The animal is nephesh, 
but we do not find the phrase ‘“‘ nephesh of a horse,”’ etc. 

Nephesh is never used as “spirit” is of an efflux of 
Divine life entering into and possessing men; or of men’s 
moods or disposition.® 

According to Davidson, ‘any distinction of a substan- 
tial or elemental kind between Py) [spirit] and wp) 
[nephesh] is not to be understood, Neither is the M1 


[spirit] higher than the WH} [mephesh], or more allied 
to God.” 4 At the same time, “spirit” is more often 
spoken of in connexion with man’s relation to God. 
Further, ‘‘ the spirit of man and the soul ® of man are not 
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different things, but the same thing under different 
aspects. ‘Spirit’ connotes energy, power, especially 
vital power; and man’s inner nature in such aspects as 
exhibiting power, energy, life of whatever kind, is spoken 
of as spirit. . . . The soul,! on the other hand, is the seat 
of the sensibilities. The idea of ‘ spirit’ is more that of 
something objective and impersonal; that of ‘ soul’ sug- 
gests what is reflexive and individual.”? Cremer * agrees 
that “spirit” and nephesh are mostly synonymous; and 
considers that the differences of usage may be partly ex- 
plained by regarding nephesh as the breath thought of as 
the condition of life, and ‘‘ spirit” as the breath thought 
of as the manifestation of life. 

There is probably much truth in the suggestion ¢ that 
“spirit”? and nephesh are independent developments, but 
in our literature both are well established. 

An important part is played in Old. Testament psy- 
chology ® by the ‘‘ heart ”.® 

The figurative usage of this term in Hebrew is quite 
different from ours; though the chief senses in each 
language are found as less common meanings 
in the other. With us the heart is the seat of 
the tender emotions and their opposites, especially love 
and hate. In Hebrew the heart is the seat of the mind, 
the moral nature, and the more self-regarding emotions, 
and the will. It is often coupled with the spirit ; like the 
spirit it may be revived ;7 and regenerate Israel receives 
a new heart and a new spirit.8 Like the ‘spirit’ it 
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leads men astray and they go frowardly in the way of 
their heart. The heart melts where the spirit faints.1 
When a man. gives serious and thoughtful attention to 
anything he “ lays it upon [his] heart,’ an idiom similar 
to our “‘ take it to heart ”’.2) When a man’s heart is shut 
he cannot understand or consider ; he has no knowledge.? 
The heart fears; enjoys prosperity and suffers in adver- 
sity! The heart walks, i.e., behaves as the heart of 
men’s idols. When things ‘‘ come into the heart’’ men 
devise wicked schemes ;® or they devise wicked schemes 
in the heart.’ When men think they “say in their 
heart’7.® 

In their heart men set up idols and are ‘‘ taken” by 
Yahweh. The day of vengeance is in the heart of God, 
i.€., is determined in His secret purpose.® 

The heart of a self-willed, dissolute woman is ‘‘ weak ”.10 
Ezekiel calls the foreign temple slaves ‘‘ uncircumcised 
in heart and flesh,” 7z.e., unfit morally and physically for 
the service of the Temple." 

The heart is the seat of pride and self-sufficiency ; it is 
the crowning sin of the Prince of Tyre that his heart is 
lifted up, and that he sets his heart as the heart of God,!” 
i.e., he is as confident in his power and wisdom as if he 


Pisaslvit. 075) Bzek, xiii, 2) f., xx. 7. 2JTsa, xlii. 25. 
3 Isa, xliv. 18, 19. 4Isa. Ix. 5, Ixv. 14. 

5 Ezek. xi. 21. 8 Ezek, xxxviii. 10, E.V. “mind”. 
7 Zech, viii. 17. 8 Zech, xii. 5. 
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1 Ezek. xliv. 7, 9. 
12 Ezek. xxviii. 2; Obad. 3, ‘the pride of thine heart”’. 
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were God Himself, or perhaps “‘a god,” or “divine”. It 
is the heart which should be torn with sorrow for sin, and 
turn to God in repentance; it should receive and retain 
the Divine Revelation. 

When Malachi? says that Elijah shall turn the heart of 
the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children 
to their father, he does not mean only that they shall be 
made mutually affectionate, but also that they shall be 
united in harmony and in a common purpose. 

Volitional acts, as we have seen, are ascribed to the 
nephesh, the spirit, and especially to the heart.2 Ezekiel 
speaks of God giving over Israel to the nephesh 
of its enemies,‘ E.V. the ‘‘ will” of its enemies, 
where, however, the reference may be rather to malice 
than to will. Will, in the sense of ‘‘that which is 
willed,” is often denoted by héphec, E.V. “ pleasure” ; 
Cyrus is to perform “all my héphec,” all that God pur- 
poses; men should not do their own héphec, i.e., do just 
as they like, on the Sabbath. The absence of exact 
terms for the will shows that the Jews of our period did 
not distinguish the will as a special organ or function of 
the personality. Neither were they conscious of the 
philosophical problem of the freedom of the will. At the 
same time the teaching of the prophets involves, though 
it does not state, the question of the relation of human 
freedom to Divine Sovereignty. As is usual in popular 
teaching, the two apparently contradictory aspects of 
religious truth are set forth and emphasised in separate 


The Will. 


1 Joel ii. 12 ff.; Zech. vii. 12. 2 Mal. iv. 6; cf. Nowack. 
$ Pp. 232 tt. 4 Ezek, xvi. 27. 
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Yer, Isa. xliv. 28, lviii. 13. 
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passages ; but our prophets only rarely and tentatively 
touch upon the difficulties involved. 

We are told that Yahweh created and chose Israel ; 
and also that Israel was consistently wicked; but we 
are not told how this could be! God’s omnipotence is 
asserted * even over the moral and spiritual nature of 
man. Israel will be regenerate when God gives it a 
new heart and a new spirit.2 The origin, revival, and 
purification of spiritual life in prophets and people is 
constantly attributed to God. But the question does not 
seem to suggest itself to the prophets: If Yahweh could 
regenerate Israel by giving them a new spirit, why did 
the people remain so long unregenerate? Why was not 
the new spirit given before? Very rarely, however, are 
any such ideas allowed to complicate the doctrine of 
moral responsibility. Men and nations are blamed for 
their acts; God is angry with them, and they are 
punished ; and the prophets do not often consider whether 
Divine influence might not have prevented them from 
sinning and rendered punishment unnecessary. Thus 
they maintain that doctrine of responsibility which is 
usually understood to involve the freedom of the will. 
It need hardly be said that they neither know nor state 
the philosophical doctrine of the free will. As responsible, 
man has a moral nature ; he is conscious of right and 
wrong, and of his obligation to do the one and avoid the 
other. But these truths, also, are not so much formally 
stated as implied in practical admonitions,* which would 
be meaningless if man were not able to choose between 
right or wrong; but how far the power to choose the 


1Pp, 196. od OF an ore aT° 3 Ezek. xxxvi. 26. 
4Cf. below. See especially Ezek. xviii. 
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right depends on the Divine gift of a new spirit, and 
whether man may refuse that gift, we are not told. 

Two problems arise out of our subject. First, could 
God have compelled men to be good, or are men able 
to sin in spite of God? If this question had been put 
formally to the author of Isaiah xl.-lv. when he was 
engaged in asserting God’s supremacy, he would pro- 
bably have answered that God could have done as He 
chose. At any rate such an answer would have seemed 
to be required by xl. and similar passages. On the other 
hand, he and other prophets constantly imply that man’s 
wrong-doing is contrary to the will of God, and is con- 
tumacious disobedience. God spreads out His hands 
all the day unto a rebellious people—but apparently in 
vain ; in ancient days Israel ‘‘ rebelled and grieved His 
holy spirit ; therefore He was turned to be their enemy, 
and Himself fought against them ”’ ; and Ezekiel’s favour- 
ite phrase for Israel isa ‘‘ rebellious house’’.!_ Rebellion 
arises in spite of the sovereign; a good king does not 
employ agents provocateurs, Nevertheless, in some 
passages human sins are attributed to a Divine influence.? 

As far as any solution is suggested by our prophets, 
it would seem to be this. They are not occupied with 
the detailed, momentary working of the Divine Power; 
they do not think of omnipotence as asserting itself 
perfectly at every point of time and space. They are 
rather concerned with the whole scope and sequence of 
history. God’s omnipotence does not consist in provid- 
ing that nothing shall resist His will—the existence of 


‘Isa, Ixv, 2, Ixiii, 10; Ezek, ii. 5, and passim, VD TD, béth méri. 
2Isa, Ixiii, 17, Ixiv. 7. 
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obstacles is taken for granted without inquiry as to their 
origin—but in overcoming all opposition and in ulti- 
mately making the world what He would have it, by 
annihilating His enemies and conforming the elect to 
His will. While this process is incomplete men may 
sin against God; He may even lead the sinner into 
deeper sin; but, in the end, men must either obey or 
perish. 

The second question is: If God could have prevented 
sin, either by not creating bad men, or by not allowing 
them to become bad, why should they be punished ? 
Here and there in the prophetic appeals to Yahweh on 
behalf of His people, this question is suggested. ‘‘ But 
now, O Yahweh, Thou art our Father; we are the clay, 
and Thou our potter, and we all are the work of Thy 
hand.’’! As far as Israel is concerned—and as we have 
already said more than once it is in their teaching con- 
cerning Israel that the real doctrine of the prophets as 
to God and Man must be sought—as far as Israel is 
concerned, this question is partly answered by the state- 
ment that God having made or chosen Israel does not 
forsake His people on account of their sin, but for His 
name’s sake perseveres in His education of them, and 
makes them a holy people. 

But probably the attitude of the prophets towards such 
speculations would have been that of St. Paul, when he 
wrote: ‘ Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth He still 
find fault? For who withstandeth His will? Nay but, 
O man, who art thou that repliest against God?’ The 
words in which the apostle continues are based upon 


1]sa. Ixiv. 8. 2 Rom, ix. 19. 
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Isaiah xlv. 9, ro, “‘ Woe unto him that striveth with his 
Maker, a potsherd among the potsherds of the earth! 
Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it, What 
makest thou? or thy work, He hath no hands? Woe 
unto him that saith unto a father, What begettest thou ? 
or to a woman, With what travailest thou ?”’ 
It has been already pointed out that the teaching of 
the prophets is largely concerned with communities, es- 
pecially with Israel. But a formal doctrine of 
eral the Community is as little to be looked for 
in their writings as a scientific psychology. 
‘“‘ Israel,” ‘‘ Egypt,” ‘‘ Babylon”’ were known facts, taken 
for granted. Nevertheless there are prophetic ideas about 
communities which are important elements of Old Testa- 
ment Theology. The antithesis of Church and State is 
even more foreign to the prophets than that between body 
and soul. We may take Israel as the typical community. 
All the concerns of Israel are religious, are part of its 
relation to God; its home, its crops, its commerce ; its 
police or rather the maintenance of social order; its 
political status, as tributary, exiled, captive or free; its 
wars, alike in defeat and in victory, are all part of the 
Divine discipline. On the other hand, social equity is 
as much a part of the service of Israel to Yahweh as pub- 
lic worship. He requires righteous administration of 
justice, and generous treatment of the weak and helpless 
even more than sacrifices. Although, owing to special 
circumstances, Ezekiel and the post-exilic prophets 
emphasise the duty of maintaining the Temple services, 
they also reiterate the ethical teaching of their predeces- 
sors.' Ezekiel not only provides for the restoration of 
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the Temple and its ritual, but also allots new homes to 
the Twelve Tribes. 

From one point of view the distinction between per- 
sons and things consecrated to Yahweh, gadosh, and 
those not so consecrated, implies a dualism like our 
sacred and profane; but the consecration existed on 
behalf of Israel. The King in ancient times was as 
much a part of the national religion as the priest; he was 
the Anointed of Yahweh, His servant and His gift to the 
nation. Ezekiel’s Prince, Nasi’, has special duties and 
privileges in connexion with the Temple. Haggai and 
Zechariah are as much interested in Zerubbabel as in 
Joshua the High Priest. 

When the Jews were ruled by Persian governors, the 
Temple and its worship became the chief manifestation 
of the national life; so thatin Malachi, Joel, and in some 
measure in Zechariah ix.-xiv., the priesthood and the 
ritual are prominent ; and we miss the complete, balanced, 
well-proportioned statements of the religious value of the 
community which we find in the earlier prophets. 

On the other hand, our books contain passages which 
set forth that in the ideal nation, the true Israel, there 
will be no distinction between sacred and profane, the 
whole people, in all its possessions, experiences and ac- 
tivities will be sacred, ‘ gadosh”’. Israel is to be called 
‘the sacred people,” ‘the priests of Yahweh. . . the 
ministers of our God”’;! the bells on the horses, the 
cooking-pots will be ‘‘ sacred ”’.? 

Normally a people had three distinguishing notes : its 
descent traced in theory to a common ancestor, its land, 
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and its God. ‘Thus Israel is defined by the blood bond 
between its members symbolised by descent from Abra- 
ham and Sarah, Israel or Jacob; by its occupation of 
Canaan, and its worship of Yahweh. The people, how- 
ever, is not absolutely limited to those of pure Israelite 
blood; the gév, or resident alien, has a recognised status, 
and is admitted to all the religious privileges of the 
Israelite; and some passages seem to contemplate the 
expansion of Israel by the absorption of masses of 
foreigners who turn to the worship of Yahweh.” On the 
other hand, St. Paul’s principle, ‘“‘they are not all Israel 
which are of Israel,” ® is anticipated, and Ezekiel and his 
successors announce the formation of a righteous people 
by a judgment upon sinful Jews.* 

In spite of the disappearance of the Ten Tribes in the 
Assyrian captivity they are still formally reckoned as part 
of Israel® in some passages; and probably this was the 
official view. But for the most part Israel stands for 
Judah and Jerusalem ;° Isaiah xl.-lv. ignore the Northern 
Captivity, and Obadiah 19, 20, seems to distribute the 
territory of the Ten Tribes among the branches of Judah 
and Benjamin. The half-heathen population of Samaria 
was excluded from Israel. 

The land of Israel in the last days of the monarchy 
had shrunk to Judah and almost to Jerusalem. The 
Captivity broke the physical links between the Jews and 
the last remnants of their territory.” 

Through this separation Israel as a nation dies; the 

Isa. lvi. 6 f. 2 P. 188, and cf. below. 

5 Rom. ix. 6. EP p.a0)t: 

> Bzek. xviii. ; Zech. ix. 13, x. 7 ff.; Obad. 18. 

6Zech. xties Mal. 10 1- 
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Servant of Yahweh is cut off out of the land of the liv- 
ing ;! Jerusalem is described as a wife slain for unfaith- 
fulness; and all that is left of Israel is dry bones.2. By 
the marvellous dealings of God the nation is raised from 
the dead; a long and glorious life is in store for the 
Servant of Yahweh ; the slain Jerusalem shall be restored ; 
the dry bones shali live. This resurrection is associated 
with, is indeed partly a symbol for, the restoration of the 
Jews to their own land.? 

The close bond between land and people is shown by 
the fact that the Second Isaiah and Ezekiel frequently 
address themselves to Judah, Zion or Jerusalem. In our 
prophets Israel almost becomes a city-state. Neverthe- 
less Ezekiel anticipates that Israel will again occupy the 
whole land west of Jordan. 

Practically, however, Israel after the Exile was not 
confined to Jews dwelling in Palestine ; there was a com- 
munity at Babylon, and later on another at Alexandria, 
besides less important groups elsewhere. But for the 
most part the prophets decline to accept this situation; 
they regard it as temporary and abnormal; and eagerly 
look forward to the time when Israel shall be reunited in 
its own land.* 

The outward expression of the relation between Israel 
and Yahweh in our period is the Temple and its services. 
The destruction of the former and the cessation of the 
latter are further symptoms of the death of the nation, 
and their restoration is part of its resurrection. 


1Isa. lili. 8. 
2 Ezek. xvi. 40, xxiii. 47, xxxvil. 1 f. 
3 Isa. liii, 10 ff.; Ezek. xvi. 55, xxxvii. 14 ff. 
4 Joel iii. 1, 2; Zech. viii. 7, 8. 
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The fact that the teaching of the prophets refers largely 
to the nation must be constantly borne in mind in study- 
ing Old Testament Theology. Up to a certain point, 
indeed, principles are the same for a community and for 
an individual; but the application is often different. For 
instance, a nation may be purged of sin by the annihi- 
lation of sinners; but an individual who has committed 
murder is not cleansed from guilt by cutting off the arm 
with which he struck.! 

For our prophets, therefore, as for their predecessors, 
the nation is a living organism with rights and duties as 
regards God and Man. Religion is not merely a matter 
between the individual and God ; the individual approaches 
God as a member ofa community ; God is a shepherd, and 
as it has been well said, a shepherd cares for a flock not 
merely for a single sheep. A man’s religious life, and for 
the Old Testament all life is religious, is bound up with 
the fortunes and experiences of his fellow-citizens. ‘‘ The 
first virtue of a true Israelite is unconditional, reverential, 
and devoted love to the God to whom his people belongs. 
In the earlier days this devotion was rather conceived of 
as a resolute surrender of the whole personality to the 
God of Israel and to the national peculiarities, as zeal for 
Jehovah and His people and conscientious adherence to 
Israel’s modes of life. The later ages, especially the 
post-Deuteronomic, regarded it as something much more 
inward.” 2 


The view of man as a member of organic groups is not 


'Cf. the article “Atonement” by J. D. F. Murray in D.B.; also 
pp. 306 f. of this work. 
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confined to the Nation, but extends to the Tribe, the City, 
the Clan, and the Family. Probably in ancient 
times the original unit of society was the 
clan, a small group of families,! strongly con- 
scious of the blood bond between them. Traces of the 
importance of the clan remain in our literature. The 
priestly house of Zadok and the families enumerated in 
Zechariah xii, 12 ff. were clans rather than families in our 
sense. Within the clan there was a common and con- 
tinuous responsibility ; the Zadokites of Ezekiel’s time 
are to be rewarded for the loyalty of their clan in former 
days by a monopoly of the priesthood.? Ezekiel xviii. 
discusses the doctrine of the mutual responsibility of 
father and son. 

Yet as the community consists of individuals, there 
are also doctrines of the individual life. God deals with 
the nation through individuals, kings, pro- de 
phets, etc. But in our period the suspension pee 
of national life left only individuals to be dealt 
with; and Ezekiel and his successors are much more oc- 
cupied than the earlier prophets with the individual; 
though still with special reference to the ancient Israel 
which had determined his past and the coming Israel 
which involved his hopes for the future. The idea of a 
new righteous Israel as the result of the cutting off of 
sinners raised many questions as to the individual. Such 
a purification was not a process applied to the whole 
nation; it required an examination of the spiritual con- 
dition of each individual, and an exposition of God’s 


e 
Family. 
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principles of punishment and forgiveness, and of His 
methods of discipline for the individual. When the new 
Israel was in a measure constituted by the Restoration, 
it was not perfectly righteous and never became so; its 
entire purification remained an ideal for the future. But 
the teaching of Ezekiel determined that of his successors ; 
the cleansing was not looked for asa result of a Divine 
operation on the nation as a whole, but through the work 
of grace, as we should say, on some individuals, and the 
destruction or exclusion of others.! 

But this division into two classes was not only re- 
garded as belonging toa future judgment, but was recog- 
nised as a feature of the existing community ; so that the 
application of revealed truth to the individual became an 
important part of religious teaching. 


1 Zech. v. 1-4. 


CHAPTER: VII. 
THE NORMAL RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


In our literature the existing conditions of the religious 
life were always regarded as temporary and provisional. 
Certain necessary elements were always wanting—during 
the Exile Israel was without land or Temple; after the 
Return the people were still scattered throughout many 
lands; and fora long while the Temple services were not 
properly organised. Even after the reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the Jews were still a divided, subject race; 
and the community at Jerusalem was seldom, if ever, 
united in obedience to the teaching of the Pentateuch 
and the later prophets. The Maccabean régime failed to 
satisfy the enthusiastic supporters of Judaism. A long 
and sad experience may incline us to regard such an un- 
satisfactory state of things as normal; but it was not ac- 
cepted as such by our prophets, who rather looked for 
the normal religious life in an ideal future. 

The pre-exilic prophets had already repudiated the 
popular religious system of their day; but in the period 
before the canonical prophets there were times when 
Israel and Yahweh, as men felt, were mutually satisfied 
with each other. ‘The wide prevalence of such a view is 
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shown by the vehemence with which it is attacked by 
the prophets. 

Our prophets, however, did not despair of the restora- 
tion of normal, satisfactory relations between Yahweh 
and Israel; the elementary stage which Revelation had 
reached prevented them from relegating this restoration 
to a future life in another world ; they were not contented 
with the devotion of individuals to God. Hence they 
looked for the establishment of a normal religious life of 
the nation in the near future. 

The normal conditions of the religious life as set forth 
by the prophets may be described briefly as follows. 
Israel would be united in Canaan as an independent 
state under the restored Davidic dynasty.1 Jews in a 
foreign land or under heathen rule could not adequately 
fulfil their religious duties ; and on the other hand, foreign 
dominion was an indication that Israel had not entirely 
recovered the favour of Yahweh. ‘The worship of Yah- 
weh would be carried on in the Temple at Jerusalem, by 
the legitimate priesthood, according to the legitimate 
ritual. 

Our prophets take for granted the limitation of sacrifice 
to the Temple at Jerusalem, thus following Deuteronomy 
a and the ‘‘ Law of Holiness”. As there could 
Temple. be no adequate public worship of Yahweh 

without sacrifice, the Temple became the one 
sanctuary; and all our prophets display the keenest 
interest in the Temple. With the doubtful exception ? of 


1Pp. 351 f.; cf. below. 

2P, 108. Unless Isa, xix. 19, “‘In that day shall there be an altar 
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Isaiah lxvi. 1, the possibility of a multiplicity of sanctu- 
aries never occurs to them. Cyrus is raised up to build 
the Temple. To Ezekiel the architecture of the Temple 
is matter of Divine Revelation. Of the nine chapters 
occupied with his picture of the New Israel, we may 
reckon roughly that four are devoted to the Temple, one 
to the priesthood, one to the ritual, one and a half to the 
division of the land, and the rest to other matters. For 
Ezekiel the Temple embodied principles of the com- 
munion of God with His people. These may be sum- 
marised with Dr. Skinner! as ‘‘separation, gradation 
and symmetry’. As we have seen,? the divinity of Yah- 
weh required that the agents and instruments of fellow- 
ship with Him should be ‘sacred,’ separated from 
common use, or to put it in a somewhat modern way, 
guarded against association with anything physically or 
morally objectionable or unworthy. This end is attained 
in the Temple by a system of gradation; to begin with, 
the whole land is sacred, then a large central district is 
reserved as an ‘‘ oblation’’® for Yahweh, a sacred portion 
to be occupied by the Temple and the priesthood, then 
there was the Temple area, outer and inner courts, then 
the sanctuary with porch, outer and inner chambers. 
The inner chamber is described as ‘“‘ most sacred’’.4 “It 
is to be observed that while Ezekiel being a priest enters 
the holy place along with the guide, he refrains from 
entering the most holy place, which the angel alone 
enters.” ® 


1P, 413. 2P. 164. SIMI, teria, Ezek. xlv. t. 


4 Ezek. xi, 4, Dw. wip, ‘‘ Holy of Holies”; but cf. xliii. 12. 
5 4.B.D., C.B.S., on Ezek. xli. 1-4. 
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The sanctity or separation provided for the new Temple 
is contrasted with the ancient arrangement by which the 
royal palace stood in the same enclosure as the Temple, 
and the royal tombs in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
any such profane proximity is strictly forbidden for the 
future.| The importance of the Temple is further empha- 
sised by the insistence of Haggai and Zechariah on the 
duty of rebuilding it, and their predictions of its future 
wealth and splendour.” 

The same idea of graded sanctity is found as to sacred 
persons; to begin with, the whole nation is sacred; but 
out of the nation a special class are set apart 
for the duties of public worship. Deuteronomy 
had already limited the priesthood to Levites ; but Ezekiel 
proposes to divide them into two grades; the Levites or 
priests of the old high places are degraded to menial 
servants of the sanctuary on account of the abuses of the 
shrines at which they ministered; they are to take the 
place of the foreign temple slaves of the monarchy. The 
priesthood proper is reserved for the house of Zadok, the 
Jerusalem priesthood. We do not know whether Ezekiel’s 
proposals were adopted exactly in this form. The dis- 
tinction between priests and Levites does not seem to 
have been formally recognised for some time after the 
Return ; we shall read of the priesthood as the ‘ Levitical 
priests ’’ + or ‘‘ Levi,” or “the house of Levi’ ;> we know 
from the Pentateuch and the Psalter that the division 
into priests and Levites was ultimately established, but 


Priests. 


1 Ezek, xliii. 7-9. 2 Pp. 65 ff. 3 Ezek, xliv. 
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the priests are then called the house of Aaron, not the 
house of Zadok. 

In Zechariah we find a formal recognition of the special 
status of the head of the priesthood, afterwards known 
as the High Priest.1 In Haggai, Foel and Malachi the 
priests appear as an important class of the community. 

The sanctity of the priesthood is at once expressed, 
symbolised and guarded by special regulations as to food, 
clothing and other material matters. When they officiate 
they must wear linen not wool, because wool causes 
sweat; they must neither shave their heads nor suffer 
their hair to grow long,” in contrast probably to ancient 
superstitious practices.2 They must not take wine when 
on duty; they must not marry a widow or a divorced 
woman; and they must not eat the flesh of an animal 
that has died a natural death or been mangled. The 
priest Joshua is clothed in a turban and rich apparel.* 

In this connexion an interesting point emerges, ‘‘ sanc- 
tity’ is contagious and harmful. The priests may only 
wear their sacred garments within the Temple; when 
they mingle with other classes they must put on ordinary 
clothes, lest they should sanctify the people with the 
garments.® Apparently if a man were touched by a 
sacred garment, he or more probably his garments be- 
came sacred, and could no longer be used for ordinary 
purposes, but must be destroyed or devoted to the service 
of Yahweh. Similarly, ‘‘ At Mecca, in the times of hea- 
thenism, the sacred circuit of the Caaba was made . 
either naked”’ or in borrowed clothes; if a man made the 


LPR. 2Ezek. xliv. 18 f. 3 Smend, p. 153. 
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circuit in his own clothes, he could neither wear them 
again nor sell them, but had to leave them at the gate of 
the sanctuary. They became taboo through contact with 
the holy place and function.! Elsewhere? we have a 
limitation of this contagion of sanctity. If a man is 
carrying sacred flesh in the skirt of his garment, and 
touches anything with the skirt, it does not become 
sacred; though we should probably understand that the 
skirt is sacred.* 

The due relation and loyalty of Israel to Yahweh were 
expressed and maintained by daily sacrifices,t and by 
special offerings on the feasts, new moons, and 
Sabbaths.® These offerings included sin-offer- 
ings for the cleansing of the Temple and the people.® 
Ezekiel assigns to the Prince the duty of providing the 
material for the various public offerings. Individuals also 
made sacrifices on their ownaccount. The interruption of 
the daily sacrifices is a disaster; and the presentation of 
unsatisfactory offerings a heinous offence.’ Fasts and 
feasts were also observed.’ 


Ritual. 


The stress laid on the services of a single sanctuary is 
explained by two considerations. First, the community 
was settled in and about a comparatively small town, so 
that every one might be present at the services, at any 


'R.S., p. 451, where other examples are given; cf. Lev. vi. 27 f., xvi. 
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rate occasionally. Secondly, the worship was offered on 
behalf of Israel; the Temple represented the land, the 
priesthood the people, the sacrifices their possessions. 

We have seen! that there are more or less certain traces 
of more liberal views, of an ideal future when Yahweh 
will be so immediately present with His people as to 
need neither Temple, priests nor prophets. Elsewhere 
the priesthood is extended beyond the Jerusalem priests 
to the whole people, perhaps even to the Gentiles. 

Right relations between God and His people demanded 

not only the maintenance of a legitimate public worship, 
but also righteousness and “cleanness”. 
The two latter conditions were not distin- oes 
guished by the Jews; the righteous man : 
would be careful to observe the rules as to “clean- 
ness”. We will discuss the prophetic teaching as to 
righteousness later, but ‘“‘cleanness’’ may be dealt with 
here; 

The ideas of ‘‘clean’’? and “ unclean’’’ are closely akin 
to those of ‘‘sacred” and ‘‘common’’.4 They all arise 
out of the belief that certain physical conditions are 
essential to intercourse between God and Man. The 
positive conditions are involved in the necessity of as- 
sociating that intercourse with special places, persons, 
etc., known as “‘ sacred’’ ; the negative conditions require 
the avoidance of that which would hinder intercourse, 
namely, that which is ‘‘unclean”. Everything physical 


incompatible with the worship of Yahweh is ‘unclean ”’ ; 
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and the man who is “‘clean”’ is capable of taking part 
in worship.! 

The idea of uncleanness arose in primitive times, and 
the Jews of the Exile and the Return received the rules 
as to clean and unclean from ancient tradition; they 
were positive laws which did not need to be justified or 
explained. Naturally the priest Ezekiel is the one of 
our prophets most interested in this subject. One of 
the duties of the priests is to teach the difference between 
the sacred and the common, the clean and the unclean ; 
and we have a practical example in Haggat.2,/ When 
Israel is regenerated, Yahweh promises, ‘I will sprinkle 
clean water upon you and ye shall be clean, and I will 
cleanse you from all your uncleannesses and from all 
your idols”. The captivity was Yahweh’s punishment 
of Israel for its transgression and uncleanness. The 
corpses of the slain heathen invaders pollute the land, 
which is cleansed by their removal.* In the ideal future 
the unclean spirit will be driven out of the land.° 

Although uncleanness was essentially physical, yet 
it was not altogether without moral or spiritual signifi- 
cance. The rules were often seemly and wholesome; 
and their observance was associated with obedience to 
and worship of Yahweh. Thus what was foreign was 
unclean. The Second Isaiah promises that the uncir- 
cumcised and the unclean shall not enter Jerusalem ; and 
in urging the Jews to flee from Babylon, he bids them 
not to touch any unclean thing. Uncleanness is even 
more contagious than sanctity.? 


1Stade, p. 137. *Bzek. xxii. 26, xliv. 23; Hag. i. 13 ff. 
3 Ezek. xxxvi. 25. 4 Ezek, xxxix. 12, 24. 
5 Zech, xiii. 2. 8 Isa. lii, 1-11. 7 Hag. il, 13 f. 
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The pictures of the New Israel of the future do not 
always represent the people as absolutely free from sin. 
The sinner may still be present ; Ezekiel pro- 
vides for daily sin-offerings, and for two 
special days of Atonement.! There are other indications 
that the prophets did not think right relations between 
Israel and Yahweh involved the absolute sinless perfec- 
tion of every Israelite. A certain measure of minor 
wrongdoing was to be expected, and would not disturb 
the good understanding between Yahweh and His people 
if the culprits repented and made atonement by sacrifice. 
Mistakes and accidents might lead to ritual offences, and 
the indulgence granted to such was naturally extended 
to other venial sins. 

So far we have been considering the community; but 
in doing so we have to some extent dealt with the 
religious life of individuals, upon whom necessarily the 
righteousness and ‘‘cleanness”’ of the land and the 
nation depended. On the other hand, the religious life 
of the individual depended on his being a member of the 
Chosen People, loyal to Israel and to its God.? 

Religious observances belonging alike to the nation 
and the individual were the keeping of the Sabbath, 
offering sacrifices, praise and prayer.2 On new moons 
and Sabbaths all flesh are to worship before Yahweh.‘ 
The payment of tithes and the presentation of offerings 
are also required.°® 

Prayer is referred to as a familiar feature of the religious 


Sin. 
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life both of Jews and Gentiles; the latter pray to their 
gods or idols! In Yonah the heathen sailors 
cry ‘every man unto his god,” and exhort the 
prophet to call upon zs God.? Sinners ‘‘ cover the altar 
of Yahweh with tears, weeping, and sighing, because He 
regardeth not the offering any more, neither receiveth it 
with good will at your hand”. Men come to the Temple 
to entreat the favour of Yahweh.* Ezekiel’s writings are 
largely a record of his prayerful fellowship with God. 
Prayer would constantly be associated with sacrifice to 
set forth its purpose. But in many of the instances cited 
prayer is offered without sacrifice. God Himself prompts 
true prayer, sending a ‘‘ spirit of grace and supplication ”.® 
It is clearly implied that prayer is a request for some boon, 
which the worshipper hopes may be granted. Sometimes 
the request is granted, sometimes not. ‘‘Jonah prayed 
unto Yahweh his God out of the fish’s belly . .. and 
Yahweh spake unto the fish, and it vomited out Jonah 
upon the dry land”; but Jonah also prays Yahweh to 
take away his life, and the request is not granted.® 
Answers to prayer depend upon the spirit of the wor- 
shipper and the nature of the petition. Sin, especially 
the neglect to care for the Temple and its services, often 
makes prayer of no avail. 

But many passages, notably the Prayer of one and 
Isaiah Ixili. 7 -lxiv. 12, show that prayer was not merely 
a string of petitions, but included confession, penitence, 
and thanksgiving; and was the full expression of the 
fellowship of the devout soul with God. 


Prayer. 
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The duty of prayer is insisted on in phrases like ‘‘ Seek 
ye Yahweh while He may be found, call ye upon Him 
while He is near’”.! Such passages, however, are not 
common ; it is taken for granted that men would be for- 
ward in asking favours of their God. 

There is considerable evidence, mostly indirect, of the 
study of religious truth, partly through religious literature.” 
This may have been chiefly confined to a 
limited class; but the appeals to the facts 
of history and to the messages of the older 
prophets imply widespread general knowledge of these 
subjects ; so that some study of them must have been 
part of the training of the ordinary Jew. The public 
preaching of the prophets taught the people the religious 
interpretation of history, and the application of the 
fundamental principles of Jewish religion to the circum- 
stances of the times. But the inspired prophets only 
appeared at special crises, and the ordinary professional 
prophet seems to have been rather a soothsayer than a 
religious teacher ; and throughout our period the activity 
and importance of the prophets continually declined until 
it disappeared. Ezekiel, indeed, seems at one time to 
have preached constantly with much acceptance and little 
result ;* but we cannot look upon the later prophets as 
providing the people with periodical religious instruction 
in the form of preaching; nor do they refer to any such 
practice on the part of others, The teaching given by 
the priests consisted of information on points of ritual 
and civil law. 
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The prophetic admonitions do not expressly urge the 
duties of the study of religious truth, nor yet of preaching 
or the attendance at preaching. But we must not lay 
much stress on these omissions ; the prophets were chiefly 
occupied with the nation, and did not compose manuals 
for the religious life of the individual. Moreover, the 
literature after the Return is brief and fragmentary. 


TAP EPROM TU 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AND SIN. 


WE merely mentioned ‘‘ righteousness” on the part of 
the people as one of the conditions of right relations 
between Yahweh and Israel ; and reserved this subject 
for separate treatment. In Judaism, as in all religions, 
certain things in connexion with the community and its 
members are pleasing to the Deity, and others unpleasing. 
Both classes include acts, words, thoughts, states of body 
and mind. The Deity requires that His people should 
do and be what He approves, and should avoid what He 
disapproves. For the purposes of this discussion we may 
use English words—‘ righteousness,” for the doing and 
being of what God approves, and the avoiding of what 
He disapproves; and “sin,” for the doing and being of 
what God disapproves, and the neglecting of what He 
requires. 

We may illustrate from our literature the use of some 
Hebrew terms. Apart from words denoting particular 
vices and virtues, Hebrew has a number of gen- 
eral terms for righteousness and sin, which 
may often be grouped in couples of contrasts. ‘‘ Good” 
and “evil’’! are perfectly general, including material non- 


Terms. 
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moral qualities. Yahweh condemns evil as a quality of 
human character and conduct, and men are exhorted to 
turn from their evil ways;! but He Himself sends evil 
or misfortune on the wicked.2 Terms almost as wide, 
except that they are confined to that which is offensive to 
God, are the group of cognates, hét’, hatt’ath, hata-a, 
hatt@’a,? usually translated ‘‘ sin,” a word to which they 
correspond in usage. Men’s sins hide the face of God 
from them; He is wrath when they sin.4 Sin is con- 
trasted with righteousness,® Cedeg, Cedagd ; ® ‘‘ Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people”’.? Cedeq and its cognates had a forensic use ;® 
the man who had the law on his side was ¢addiq, 
‘righteous,’ and this forensic use controls the applica- 
tion of this group of words to other matters. Thus, 
Skinner: ‘‘ The most prominent aspect of the notion is 
the forensic, although this by no means excludes an 
ethical and religious reference . . . questions of right 
and wrong were habitually regarded from a legal point ot 
view as matters to be settled by a judge . . . and this 
point of view is emphasised in the words derived from 
jw8. This, indeed, is characteristic of the Hebrew 
conception of righteousness in all its developments.” 
The reference in the opening lines of the quotation is to 
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earlier Israel; but as the last sentence states, the forensic 
sense influenced the usage throughout the literature. 
Moreover, the forensic sense itself continued through- 
out. 

As a forensic term ¢edeq and its cognates are opposed 
to resha‘,) E.V. ‘ wickedness,” and its cognates. Rdsha, 
“‘wicked,” is used of the man who is legally in the 
wrong, guilty. 

The corrupt judge ‘‘ justifies the wicked for a reward,’’? 
z.€., ‘‘declares the guilty, vasha‘, to be in the right, 
cgaddiq”’. Rasha‘ and resha‘ are also the opposite of caddiq 
and cedeg in their wider uses; thus in Ezekiel xviii. 
the man who is contrasted with the righteous man is 
‘‘wicked”’ ; in verse 20, ‘‘the righteousness of the right- 
eous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him”, Hereafter God’s people shall be 
able to ‘‘discern between the righteous and the wicked, 
between him that serveth God and him that serveth Him 
not 4? 

The fact that cedeq, etc., are opposed both to het’, etc., 
and rasha‘, etc., suggests a close connexion between the 
two latter groups. Speaking generally, we might say 
that these two supplement each other in providing words 
to express “‘sin,” ‘“‘ sinner,” etc. é’, etc., provide the 
nouns for ‘‘sin”’ and the verb “‘to sin’’; vasha‘ is used 
as the noun “‘ wicked man,” “‘ sinner,” and the adjective 
“wicked,” ‘‘sinful”. “Sinner” and ‘sinful’ cognate 
with hé’, and ‘‘ sin,’ noun and verb, cognate with vasha’, 
are used, but much less frequently. 

In opposition to righteousness and parallel to sin we 
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also have ‘awon,! E.V. “iniquity”; pesha‘,? E.V. “ trans- 
gression”; ‘dwel, “iniquity,”* and its cognates, besides 
other less common words. Of those just cited pesha‘ 
and its cognate verb occur most frequently; the others 
are far less common than the members of the het’, cedeq, 
rasha‘ groups. Pesha‘ too has the most distinctive mean- 
ing ; the verb is also used in the secular sense of “ rebel,” 
so that pesha‘, “transgression,” and its verb “ transgress ” 
would suggest that sin is rebellion against God. 

‘‘ Upright,” yashar,* and “ perfect,” tamim,° are also 
used to describe the character of the righteous man :® 
“The way of the righteous is uprightness:* thou that 
art upright dost direct the path of the righteous ”’. 

Two opposed words, less general, but still covering a 
wide range are /resedh, ‘‘ loving-kindness,” S and hamdas,° 
E.V. “violence”. The former covers most virtues be- 
tween man and man, the latter includes many forms of 
active wrongdoing. The Servant of Yahweh ‘did no 
violence’’.1° The celebrated passage in Micah, which is 
perhaps exilic, sums up the requirements of God thus, 
‘to do justice, and to love hesedh, and to walk humbly, 
with thy God’’." “ Men of hesedh”’ is used as a synonym 
of ‘righteous’. Hesedh, however, is rare in our books 
and is mostly used of God; and the adjective hdstdh 
does not occur.!8 


“PY, Ezek. xviii. 20. “SND, Ezek. xviii. 22. 
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The identification of wisdom or knowledge with right- 
eousness and of folly with sin, which is found elsewhere, 
especially in the Wisdom literature, is not prominent in 
the books we are studying; though we find a trace of it 
in Ezekiel’s description of the false prophets as “‘ foolish ’’.1 
Again, Yahweh has no compassion on Israel, because it 
is ‘a people of no understanding ’’.2 

The ritual terms ‘‘ sacred’”’ and ‘‘ common,” ’ “clean” 
and “unclean,” 4 are rarely used of men or of Israel in the 
prophets.° Sometimes “ sacred” and ‘‘ clean”’ are simply 
ritual, ‘‘dedicated to”’ and ‘‘fit for the service of Yah- 
weh”’; but in other passages they seem also to imply a 
moral and spiritual fitness for fellowship with God. 

In discussing the general terms we have not always 
referred to the etymology. In the case of é?’, ‘‘ sin,” 
its cognates, it is true that the root occurs oc- 
casionally in the sense of ‘‘ miss the mark” or 
“the way’’; but the occurrences are very few compared 
to those in which it has some meaning connected with 
sin. In this period the ideas suggested by ‘‘ sin” were 
probably not influenced by itsetymology. Similarly ‘awel, 
“awon, “ iniquity,’ may not have owed much of their force 
to their root meaning of ‘ twisted,” ‘crooked”. The 
dominant words in this connexion are cedeq and its cog- 
nates. The group of words cognate with “ righteousness,”’ 
“‘ wickedness,” ‘‘ rebellion,’ imply that righteousness is 
that which conforms to standards laid down and enforced 


and 
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in earthly courts of justice, and also by God as Judge 
and King. Sin is that which is condemned by human 
and Divine justice. The etymology and the usage of 
most of the other relevant terms express various forms of 
the same idea ; righteousness is straight, upright; sin is 
twisted, crooked, and misses the mark. 

The use of the same terms “‘ good” and ‘evil’! for 
moral and material qualities, implies the close connexion 
between sin and suffering, the unprofitableness, the harm- 
fulness of sin; an aspect specially emphasised in the 
term ‘‘ violence ’’.? 

The frequent use of these various terms by our pro- 
phets shows that they were occupied with the objective 
side of sin, the external wrongful act. We shall see later 
that they do not ignore sins of motive and feeling, but 
their constant preoccupation with the life of the nation 
and with the practical needs of the people concentrated 
their attention upon action. The more subjective terms, 
“loving-kindness,” etc,® are more frequent in the devo- 
tional poems of the Psalter. 

Ezekiel uses a term, ‘awel, ‘iniquity,’ which is only 
found with one or two doubtful exceptions in exilic and 
post-exilic literature. The usage may be a symptom of 
a greater and more special sensitiveness as to sin, but 
the occurrences are not numerous enough to enable us to 
differentiate the word from its synonyms. 

We may now turn to the more practical indications of 
the nature of righteousness and sin in the statements 
as to the acts, feelings, and qualities which God ap- 
proves or disapproves. Pictures are drawn for us of the 
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righteous man and the sinner in Ezekiel xviii! From 
this we learn that righteousness consists positively in 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, restoring the 
pledge to the debtor, and giving just judgment—i.e., 
beneficence and justice; and negatively in avoiding the 
following practices, eating upon the mountains, worship 
of idols, adultery, intercourse with a woman during her 
‘* separation,” robbery, and usury—.e., illegitimate forms 
of worship, crimes against property and against family 
life, and breaches of social decorum. Ezekiel does not 
include positive religious duties, sacrifice, etc., amongst 
the forms of righteousness; probably because he is here 
thinking of the individual, and worship was specially the 
concern of the community, and also because worship of 
some sort was a matter of course. 

These lists may be illustrated and amplified from other 
passages; but the principles involved are for the most 
part the same. In the sphere of ritual, worship, etc., 
sorcery? and other superstitions are condemned. The 
practices objected to are disapproved of, partly because 
they are cruel and immoral, partly because they are 
offered to ‘‘ strange gods”. The transgressors ‘‘ slay the 
children in the valleys,” exhaust their energies and their 
substance in futile rites.2 They perform their ceremonies 
among the graves, eat swine’s flesh, and broth of abomin- 
able things is in their vessels; they prepare a table for 
Fortune and mix libations for Destiny.‘ 

Special classes have their special duties and sins. 
Prophets and priests are condemned for neglecting their 
ministry ; for misleading the people by speaking accord- 


1 Cf. also Isa. Iviii., Zech. vii. 2 Mal. iii. 5. 
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ing to their own prejudices and not by Divine inspiration ; 
for misusing their gifts and authority for private profit.t 
At last prophecy itself becomes a mere imposture.? 

In the sphere of social life, the following are also con- 
demned—taking undue advantage of the weak and help- 
less, the widow, the orphan, the resident alien, together 
with paying low wages to the hireling;* unfilial be- 
haviour to father and mother ;4 unjustifiable divorce ;° 
quarrelsomeness;® cruelty;7 falsehood and perjury ;* 
theft;9 and murder.!® Princes, especially, are warned 
against using their authority harshly and oppressively." 

The most important additions to Ezekiel’s lists are, 
first, the duty of providing tithes and offerings, especially 
unblemished victims; of providing a sanctuary for the 
worship of Yahweh; and of attending festivals and ob- 
serving the} Sabbath.’ And again we have in various 
places a recognition of good and bad qualities of character 
as well as conduct. God dwells with him who is of a 
contrite and humble spirit ; on the other hand, the Prince 
of Tyre is condemned for his pride.® In the Day of 
Yahweh He ‘will cause the arrogancy of the proud to 
cease, and will lay low the haughtiness of the terrible ” ; 14 
and He punishes perverse self-will.! Chaldea is spoiled 
because she rejoiced over the ruin of Israel.16 Malachi 
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and Second Isaiah imply that unbelief is a sin.! The 
Jews are reproached because they forget Yahweh, and are 
overwhelmed with fear of human oppressors ; and those 
who trust in Yahweh shall possess the land and inherit 
the holy mountain.?, The Servant of Yahweh is trustful, 
docile, meek, devoted to the service of God and Man. 

On the other hand, Israel is condemned for hypocrisy ; 
they swear by the name of Yahweh, and make mention of 
the God of Israel, but not in truth, nor in righteousness.3 

In all these passages, however, the writers are chiefly 
interested in the external manifestation of the inner 
qualities. 

There is no classification of virtues and vices. The 
latter, for instance, are not formally divided into sins 
against man and against God; nor into 
ceremonial, moral, and spiritual offences; nor 
into sins of thought, word, and deed. In 
Ezekiel’s descriptions of the righteous and the wicked, 
idolatry and adultery are named in the same breath with 
nothing whatever to indicate that they belong to different 
categories.4 Later on the secular and ecclesiastical duties 
of the prince are similarly combined with each other and 
with regulations about priests and sacrifices.° Even the 
prophets who are specially occupied with Temple and 
ritual mingle the moral and the ceremonial.® As 
Davidson says, “our modern distinction of moral and 
ceremonial is unknown to the law’’;’ neither is it 
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formally recognised by the prophets. At the same time 
a certain antithesis between the moral and ceremonial is 
implied by the teaching of the older prophets as to the 
ethical demands of Yahweh and the uselessness of ritual 
apart from response to such demands. In the later 
prophets this teaching occasionally reappears, especially 
in connexion with fasts. The popular religion of post- 
exilic times attached special importance to fasting; but 
two passages! declare that Yahweh prefers benevolence 
and justice, and the observance of the Sabbath, to fasts. 
But if in the earlier prophets we may discern a tendency 
to set the ethical demands of Yahweh above ritual 
customs, this is lost in their post-exilic successors. The 
attitude of some writers towards fasting is the exception 
that proves the rule. 

An important distinction is drawn in the Old Testa- 
ment which roughly corresponds to the distinction 
between heinous and venial sins. Sins may be com- 
mitted through error? or without knowledge; they may 
even be hidden from the sinner so that he cannot discern 
them.’ Other sins are committed ‘‘ with a high hand,” 
z.e. consciously, deliberately, with a full sense that they 
are sins. It is for the sins committed through error 
that the sacrificial ritual is chiefly appointed.6 Accord- 
ingly the ritual of Ezekiel’s days of atonement is per- 
formed on behalf of ‘him that erreth and is simple’’.® 
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The same idea of a distinction between heinous and 
venial sins underlies the passages which speak of a 
discrimination between sinners who may be purified and 
forgiven, and those who must be cut off.! 

The acts and qualities of which we have been speaking 
concerned Israel as well as the individual Israelite, as the 
sin of Achan brought disaster on the whole 
people. The land is defiled by the worship of 
idols,” and the sins of individuals. The sanctuary itself, 
the symbol and centre of the fellowship of Yahweh with 
His people, needs cleansing and atonement, even on ac- 
count of the sins of those who “err and are simple”. 

The righteousness of Israel is chiefly considered with 
reference to its inner condition. The prophets seldom 
deal with the action of Israel as a nation towards other 
nations. At the outset of our period, however, at the 
close of the Monarchy and the beginning of the Exile, 
righteousness is not the normal condition of Israel. 
Ezekiel, following Jeremiah, stigmatises the nation as 
wholly wicked. The corruption of his own time throws 
its dark shadow back along the whoie course of history ; 
and he teaches the doctrine of the total depravity of Israel 
throughout its existence as a nation. The sins of Israel 
are specially cruel and immoral heathen superstitions, 
and the failure to maintain social order, justice, and 
mutual beneficence. The idolatry of the people is set 
forth under the figures of fornication and adultery with 
Assyria, Egypt, the Chaldeans, and the Philistines.® 
Isaiah had also condemned the political intrigues and 
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alliances with Assyria and Egypt, and probably Ezekiel’s 
figurative language includes a similar condemnation. 
‘The wickedness of Israel is shown by the corruption of 
the official classes, king,” princes,* priests,* and prophets.° 
Israel was worse than the heathen nations, even than 
Sodom. In Second Isaiah the sin of Israel falls into 
the background; in its more fatal forms it is a thing of 
the past. In Haggai and Zechariah the Jews are con- 
demned for their neglect of the Temple and other sins, 
but repentance and amendment are cheerfully anticipated. 
In Malachi, Zechariah ix.-xiv., Isaiah lvi.-lxvi., the judg- 
ment on the community is almost as severe as that of 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah; but there is more recognition of 
redeeming features, and more hope for the immediate 
future; the community is suffering from a disease from 
which it will recover; it does not need to die and rise 
again. 

We have seen that the idea of the righteousness of the 
Israel of his times is foreign to Ezekiel; Israel’s only 
claim to its unique position is the mysterious Divine 
election and the loyalty of Yahweh to His purposes.’ In 
his scheme of the New Israel the ceremonial cleanness 
of the land and people, and the maintenance of a satis- 
factory ritual, are much more prominent than justice and 
beneficence.® 

In the Second Isaiah, however, Israel is thought of as 
righteous ; partly in a purely forensic sense, the deliver- 
ance and restoration of Israel is a Divine sentence of 


' Bertholet on Ezek. xvi. 26. 2 Ezek, xliii. 7. 
3 Bzek. viii. 11, xi. 1. * Ezek, xxii. 26. 
5 Ezek. xiii. 6 Ezek. v. 6 f., xvi. 48. 
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acquittal, a declaration that Israel is in the right as against 
its enemies.!_ Corresponding to this, Israel possesses an 
inherent righteousness which is well summed up by Dr. 
Skinner? thus: ‘Several elements appear to enter into 
it: (a) Israel is in the right, first of all, as having suffered 
wrong at the hands of the world power. The triumph of 
Babylon has been the triumph of brute force over helpless 
innocence.” ‘‘I was wroth with my people, I profaned 
mine inheritance : thou didst show them no mercy; upon 
the aged hast thou very heavily laid thy yoke.”? An- 
other element: ‘‘(b) Righteousness includes, in the 
second place, a way of life in accordance with the law of 
God’’. The people or a section taken to represent the 
people are appealed to thus, “ Hearken to me, ye that 
follow righteousness, ye that seek Yahweh”.* Then 
‘“‘(c) There is, perhaps, another element to be taken into 
account : Israel is in the right in virtue of its being identi- 
fied with the cause of Yahweh, the only true God’’.® So 
far as Israel may be identified with the Missionary Ser- 
vant of Yahweh who brings truth and salvation to the 
world, and gives His life for its redemption, the idea of 
the national righteousness of Israel reaches its climax ; 
it is exhibited as perfect loyalty and surrender to God 
together with self-sacrificing devotion to mankind. 

In Haggai, Zechariah and Foel we have the same 
idea that Israel is in the right as against its oppressors. 
The ‘‘ shaking ” of the nations is to usher in the glory of 
the Temple. The horns of the nations which scattered 


1Jsa. xlv. 8, 24, liv. 14, 17; ef. Skinner. 

22.B., Art. ‘‘ Righteousness ”. 

3Isa. xlvii. 6; cf. lit. 3 ff. 4 Isa. li. 1. 

5 Cf. p. 76. Cag it. 0, 20 Zech, 1. Li. 
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Judah are to be cast down. In the Day of Yahweh, He 
will gather all nations, and plead with them for His people 
and His heritage; especially Egypt and Edom shall be 
punished ‘for the violence done to the children of Judah, 
because they have shed innocent blood in their land”.? 

We have also in the later writers the idea of the in- 
herent righteousness of Israel; it is ‘“‘ the righteous 
nation which keepeth truth’’.§ In this righteousness, as 
in Ezekiel, moral, ritual, and ceremonial elements are 
blended. 

There is no real contradiction between the condemna- 
tion of Israel by Ezekiel and the justification of Israel by 
his successors. Ezekiel’s Israel is the whole ancient 
people judged in the light of their moral and spiritual 
failure, and of the ruin of the state. The righteous Israel 
is the people as represented by the prophets and their 
disciples, succeeded by the community chastened and 
purged by the discipline of the Exile and the final defec- 
tion of unworthy members. In the post-exilic prophets 
the true Israel only includes the righteous: sinners are 
to be cut off by a Divine judgment. 

The Gentiles, not being the people of Yahweh but the 
worshippers of other gods, stood in a somewhat undefined 

relation to righteousness and sin. They and 
cae theirlands were bynature unclean, and in earlier 
times they were not thought of as possible 
worshippers of Yahweh, unless they virtually ceased to 
be Assyrians or Egyptians, and become gerim, or resident 
aliens, or, as we should say, naturalised Jews. But as the 
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prophets became more and more formally conscious of 
the unique deity and universal supremacy of Yahweh, 
they necessarily taught that it was the duty of the Gen- 
tiles to recognise this supremacy and to do homage to 
Yahweh by worshipping at Jerusalem. A few passages 
even suggest a complete union of Jews and Gentiles as 
worshippers of Yahweh ;! but, as a rule, it is not clear 
what is involved in Gentile homage to Yahweh. They 
might, for instance, acknowledge His supremacy, without 
keeping the Law or even abandoning the worship of their 
own gods. Some of the verses in which it is said that 
the Gentiles shall ‘‘ know that I am Yahweh,” remind us 
of the saying that ‘the devils believe and tremble”. 

Often the Gentiles seem to be judged by their behaviour 
to Israel, enmity to the Chosen People being sin against 
Yahweh. Ammon, Moab and Tyre are punished be- 
cause they rejoiced over the calamities of Judah; Edom 
because it ‘‘dealt against the house of Judah by taking 
vengeance’’; and Egypt because it was ‘a staff of reed 
to the house of Israel’”’.? 

At the same time the Gentiles are blamed for moral 
defects, pride, cruelty, and injustice.® 

For the most part the references of our prophets to the 
Gentiles might be summed up in the saying ‘the whole 
world lieth in sin”; more than once the heathen nations 
are gathered together to be condemned and punished. 
Similarly it is said, ‘“‘ The earth also is polluted under the 
inhabitants thereof; because they have transgressed the 
laws, changed the ordinance, broken the everlasting cove- 
nant’’.4 


EPs Lovate 2 Ezek. xxv. 3, 8, 12, xxvi. 2, xxix. 6; cf. Joel iii. 
2 Isa, xiv. 5 f. 4Isa. xxiv. 5; for the interpretation, cf. Duhm. 
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This last passage implies the existence of standards of 
righteousness, known to, and binding on, the Gentiles, 
“laws,” ‘ordinances,’ together with a “covenant,” 
bringing them into formal relation with God. The phrase 
‘everlasting covenant” is a reference to the promise 
after the Flood: ‘‘the bow shall be in the cloud; and I 
will look upon it, that I may remember the everlasting 
covenant between God and every living creature of alk 
flesh that is upon earth”.! This covenant is connected 
with the prohibition of murder.* Apparently, therefore, 
in this late passage we find the idea of the Priestly 
Code that, apart from the special Revelation to Israel, 
certain elementary principles of morality are binding on 
men in general. Naturally this is assumed by the pro- 
phets in dealing with the conduct of the Gentiles, but 
rather as a habit of thought acquired in dealing with 
Israel, and unconsciously extended to other peoples, than 
as a deliberately formulated doctrine. 

In some passages the attitude towards the Gentiles 
seems unduly harsh, especially towards Edom? and 
Moab; it almost seems as if, because they were Gentiles, 
they were so wicked that no treatment could be too cruel 
for them, Yahweh stirs up the Medes against Babylon 
to massacre even the young children ;* but we must re- 
member that similar punishment is inflicted on Israel. 

On the other hand, a measure of righteousness is some- 
times recognised among the Gentiles. Second Isaiah 
speaks with sympathy and appreciation of Cyrus as the 
deliverer of Israel, Job is named® among the ancient 
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examples of conspicuous virtue; and probably, according 
to tradition, Job was not an Israelite. The heathen 
sailors in Yonah are generous and conscientious ; they 
are anxious to save the prophet’s life even at the risk of 
their own. The Gentiles are sometimes spoken of as 
susceptible to the appeals of true religion, capable of re- 
pentance and faith. The men of Nineveh repent at the 
preaching of Jonah; and Isaiah lvi. makes practical pro- 
vision for the treatment of foreigners resident in Judah 
who adopt the faith of Israel. 

Frequent promises and threats recognise that self- 
interest, anxiety to secure pleasure and profit, to avoid 
pain and loss, constantly determines conduct 
to both the observance and violation of law, 
human and divine. Other appeals recognise that men 
are influenced by gratitude, by natural affection, by a 
sense of duty. In other words, obedience and disobedi- 
ence are the results of motives acting on the nature of 
Man. That nature is originally the work of God; it is 
influenced by Him for good and evil; and may be so 
changed by Him as to become altogether predisposed to 
righteousness.!. Here and there we find indications that 
character is thought of as hereditary; some such view 
underlies the frequent references to the sins of the fathers, 
and explains the care with which Ezekiel traces the 
wickedness of Israel throughout its history. It is possib e 
that we have a reference to the Fall, as the origin of sin, 
in the statement, ‘“ Thy first father sinned”.2 The sin 
of Jerusalem is partly explained by its Canaanite origin: 
‘‘The Amorite was thy father, and thy mother was an 


Causes. 
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Hittite,’ and ‘“‘as is the mother, so is her daughter”’.! 
The moral and spiritual fall of Jerusalem, z.e. Israel, is 
explained by Ezekiel. The perfect beauty and majesty 
bestowed upon her by Yahweh made her famous 
throughout the nations. She'became intoxicated with 
her splendour, prosperity and glory; and in her self- 
confidence she gave the reins to selfish and corrupt 
appetites.? 

It is commonly stated that the Old Testament teaches 
that sin is due to the action of the Free Will of man. 
Smend,? for instance, writes of Ezekiel: ‘‘ He is convinced 
that each man has in himself the power to turn from sin 

. and thus makes an important contribution to the 
doctrine # of the prophets, that all sin springs from human 
free will’. How far the language of the prophets neces- 
sitates the doctrine of free will as an ultimate deduction 
is a question we must leave for metaphysicians; but 
there is no evidence that our prophets had considered the 
problem. 

We may notice here two special points. Men may be 
so good as to obtain deliverance through their own merits; 
thus,° ‘‘Though these three men, Noah, 
Daniel and Job, were in it, they should but 
save their own lives by their righteousness ’”’. 

Again, ‘‘ wickedness ”’ © is in,one passage personified as 
an evil power which is to be removed from Judah, and 
domiciled in Chaldea. 


Special 
Points. 
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We may briefly summarise the teaching of our prophets 
as to Righteousness and Sin thus. They are concerned 
chiefly with concrete acts, circumstances, and 
conditions ;! a man is righteous when his acts 
conform to a divinely appointed standard; wicked, when 
they diverge from this standard. Righteousness in- 
cludes morality, correct ritual, and a certain attitude of 
mind towards God. Morality is concerned with social 
order, justice and benevolence. Ritual consists of 
material acts and conditions; it is required that special 
persons and places, and ordinary persons at special times, 
shall be in a physical state called “‘sacred”;? and that 
all persons, things, and places shall be in a physical state 
called “‘clean’’? at all times, as far as possible. A man 
may lapse from these physical states through carelessness, 
ignorance, or accident, and so may unintentionally be- 
come unpleasing to God, and unfit to approach His 
sanctuary. 

When we pass to the right attitude of mind towards 
God, we get beyond the objective righteousness chiefly 
emphasised. ‘This attitude includes faith or trust, do- 
cility, humility, penitence, and love.* 

Sin is the doing or being that which is not righteous 
and the failing to do or be that which is righteous.° 

There is no complete or formal discussion of the causes 
and origin of sin, but the following seems to be suggested 


Summary. 
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as a partial explanation. Conduct, righteous or sinful, 
is due to the nature of an individual or a people acting 
under the influence of circumstances, Nature, Man and 
God. Character, righteous or sinful, is due to heredity, 
to the previous history of a man or a people, and to 
Divine influence. 


CHAPTER EXs 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


SomE of the terms used express the idea of equity. 
Words used in ordinary life for payment are used for 
moral recompense of both righteousness and 
sin. The more common are gamal, “ deal 
fully or adequately with,”! and shillém,? literally ‘“com- 
plete,’ often used in the special sense of “ pay,”’ payment 
completing a transaction, and then in the moral sense of 
recompense. Often the perfectly general nathan,? “ give,” 
is used for giving what is just. 

Again, Yahweh ‘‘visits”’* men to reward or punish; 
as if His attention to human affairs involved a just re- 
compense of good and evil. 

Other words represent punishment as the result of 
God’s personal resentment against sin. He manifests 
His anger, fury, or indignation,’ and takes vengeance ® 


Terms. 
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on the sinner, Thus ‘the day of vengeance”’ is in the 
heart of the Champion of Israel! And it is said of the 
Philistines, ‘I will execute great vengeance upon them 
with furious rebukes; and they shall know that I am 
Yahweh when I lay My vengeance upon them”.? 

If we may accept the ordinary view ® that ‘a@wén is used 
alike for “iniquity, guilt, and punishment,” we get the 
suggestion that punishment is closely bound up with sin, 
organically connected with it, almost another aspect of it. 
Similarly the same word hatfath* is used both for ‘‘ sin” 
and “sin-offering’’; the latter being a kind of penalty. 

At times the Israelite contemplated the dealings of 
Yahweh in hopeless bewilderment. They seemed to be 

dictated by the arbitrary caprice of a blind 
ae fate; as when Yahweh met Moses in the inn 
mysteri- and sought to slay him;° or when David sur- 
oe mised that Yahweh had stirred up Saul against 
him.® Naturally this is not the usual attitude of the 
prophets who are in the counsels of God; but it can be 
traced in some passages of our books. Even Second 
Isaiah exclaims, ‘‘ Verily Thou art a God that hidest Thy- 
self, O God of Israel, the Saviour”; and he tells us that 
the people complained, ‘‘ My way is hid from Yahweh, 
and my judgment is passed away from my God,’’7 i.e., 


lIsa. Ixiii. 4. ‘Ezek. xxv. 17. 

3So B.D.B.; Siegfried and Stade, however, do not recognise the 
meaning “punishment,” and give to Py, ‘awon, the sense of * guilt ”’ 
in most of the passages where it is usually rendered ‘ punishment”. 
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God is no longer anxious that His people should have 
their just rights. At other times men considered the 
terrible calamities that had befallen Israel, the frailty of 
human nature, and the helpless dependence of man upon 
God ; and wondered at His severity. In the dark days 
after the Return when piety languished in want and 
humiliation, men complained, ‘‘ Every one that doeth 
evil is good in the sight of Yahweh, and He delighteth in 
them. . .. Wheres the God of justice,. . .) Itis vain 
to serve God: and what profit is it that we have kept His 
charge and walked mournfully before Yahweh Cebadéth ? 
Now we call the proud happy; yea, they that work 
wickedness are built up; yea, they tempt God, and are 
delivered.” 2 

But speaking generally, the doctrine that righteousness 
and sin meet with a due recompense is fundamental and 
universal in the Old Testament. The terms? 
used for recompense imply equitable and ade- 
quate recognition of good and evil deeds. 
When Yahweh’s attention is called to sin, His anger 
burns against the wrong-doer, and He takes vengeance 
on him as for a personal offence; probably suffering and 
sin are thought of as organically connected. 

The principle of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth; 
the principle that men and nations are punished by being 
made to suffer what they have inflicted on others, is in- 
sisted on by our prophets. Babylon that enslaved Israel 
shall herself become a slave. ‘‘ The house of Israel 


General 
Principle. 
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. .. shall take them captive, whose captives they were ; 
and they shall rule over their oppressors.”1 Because 
Edom and the Philistines had taken vengeance upon 
Israel, Yahweh would take vengeance on them.” Be- 
cause Tyre and Zidon and the Philistines had sold 
Jews as slaves to the Greeks, ‘that ye might remove 
them far from their border,’ God would sell their sons 
and daughters to the Jews, ‘‘ and they shall sell them to 
the men of Sheba, to a nation far off’’.? 

The general principle that righteousness is rewarded 
and sin punished is frequently emphasised. ‘‘Oh that 
thou hadst hearkened to My commandments! Then had 
thy prosperity been as a river, and thine honour as the 
waves of the sea’’;* the meaning of the latter clause is 
that the fact that Israel stood in right relations to Yahweh 
would be manifested by deliverance and victory. Yahweh 
tells the righteous that he shall surely live;® and the 
wicked that he shall surely die. ‘‘ There is no peace, 
saith Yahweh, for the wicked;’’ and again, ‘‘ Your ini- 
quities have separated between you and your God, and 
your sins have hid His face from you, that He will not 
hear”’.® Most of the teaching of our prophets, as of 
the Old Testament generally, might be summed up in the 
proverb, ‘‘ Righteousness guardeth him that is upright 
in the way, but wickedness overthroweth the sinner ”’.7 

The majority of passages, like the one we have just 
quoted, content themselves with dividing men into the 
righteous and the wicked, and assigning rewards to the 


'Isa, xiv. 2. “Ezek. xxv. 12-17. 3 Joel iii. 6, 8. 
‘Isa. xlviii., R.V. “thy peace,” ‘thy righteousness”. 
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one and punishments to the other. They do not consider 
the more complex problems arising out of the presence 
of good and evil in the character and conduct of a single 
individual. These, however, are partially dealt with in 
two sections of Ezekiel,! which discuss the cases of lives 
which are at one time righteous and at another wicked. 
The principle laid down is that at any given time a man 
is treated according to his mode of life at that time ; his 
conduct in former periods is not taken into account. 
“« The righteousness of the righteous shall not deliver him 
in the day of his transgression; and as for the wickedness 
of the wicked, he shall not fall thereby in the day that he 
turneth from his wickedness. . . . When I say to the 
righteous that he shall surely live; if he . . . commit 
iniquity, none of his righteous deeds shall be remem- 
bered ; but in his iniquity that he hath committed therein 
shall he die. Again, when I say unto the wicked, Thou 
shalt surely die; if he turn from his sin, and do that 
which is lawful and right . . . he shall not die. None 
of his sins that he hath committed shall be remembered 
against him ... he shall surely live.”? The special 
form of these statements is due to the particular circum- 
stances * of the time when they were written; but any 
attempt to apply them to actual conditions would dis- 
cover in them the principle that a man’s conduct at once 
met with a suitable recompense; from point to point of 
his life his good deeds are promptly rewarded and his sins 
summarily punished; no balance is carried forward; a 
man has not to reckon with any past except that which 


1 Ezek, xviii., xxxiii. 10-20, 
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is quite recent. It does not follow, however, that Ezekiel 
would have been prepared for such a generalisation from 
his special cases ; it would no doubt have seemed an ideal 
principle for the manifestation of Divine justice ; but the 
prophet was far too practical to have persuaded himself 
that the moral government of the world was invariably 
administered thus with mathematical accuracy. But 
there are passages which show that prompt and adequate 
retribution was regarded as the normal law. The sudden 
death of a leader of the anti-prophetic party is regarded as 
a Divine judgment.!. Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi tell 
us that as long as the Jews neglected to make proper pro- 
vision for public worship, they suffered from manifold mis- 
fortunes; but all three promise that as soon as the people 
repent of their neglect and make amends, blessings shall 
be poured out upon them.’ 

The illustrations and statements cited refer partly to 
individuals, partly to Israel; the same general principles 
of recompense and retribution apply to both, and also to 
heathen nations. The Deuteronomic editor tells the story 
of the Judges in such a way as to indicate that the for- 
tunes of Israel exactly corresponded to their loyalty or 
disloyalty to Yahweh. 

As far as our prophets are concerned, the recom- 
pense of conduct is in this life, on the earth;% and it is 
chiefly found in material prosperity or mis- 
fortune. Ezekiel speaks of the reward of 
the righteous as “life,” ‘‘he shall surely live,’ and the 


Nature. 
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punishment of the wicked as “death,” “he shall surely 
die”.1 Similarly the covenant of Yahweh with Levi was. 
‘“‘of life and peace”.2 If men observe the law of God, 
they “live in” or “by it”; but to the wicked laws are 
given whereby they may not live, which will bring them 
to death. Moral hardening is sometimes a penalty ot 
sin. ‘ Death”’ is used as a general term for punishment, 
because it is the most conspicuous and complete penalty. 
In some cases Ezekiel is thinking of the Day of Yahweh, 
and the judgment which determines the citizens of the 
Kingdom of God, excluding the sinner by death, and 
preserving the righteous alive; and this usage may have 
provided him with a nomenclature for general purposes. 
‘“‘ Death” becomes, as Schultz #4 says, ‘‘ the full penalty of 
Divine justice. . . . Death includes everything which is 
a result of sin. Since bodily death is usually taken for 
granted as the normal end of human life, it is only 
special, premature, or violent modes of death which prove 

. . its penal character. . . . Life, on the other hand, is. 
everything which results from communion with God—an 
earthly existence, never shortened by a judgment ; a rest- 
ing in God, a rejoicing in Him.” The content of life 
and death according to our prophets must be gathered 
from their detailed accounts of rewards and punishments. 
Jerusalem is chastised by the sack of the city and the 
massacre of its inhabitants. The guilty land is made 
desolate by sword, famine, wild beasts, and pestilence.® 
In the ideal future all the faithful servants of God shall 
live to a good old age.® Sinful men and nations are 
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afflicted with bad harvests, drought, barrenness of cattle 
and wives, lack of renumerative employment, mutual 
dissension.! Disease, especially, 1s a penalty of sin; 
Ezekiel follows Jeremiah in emphasising the pestilence 
as an instrument of Divine justice. Invasion, defeat in 
battle, exile, captivity; indeed, every form of material 
calamity which can befall man or nation is, or may be, 
the punishment of sin. 

In a fashion the penalties of sin pursued men beyond 
life; men were concerned not only as to what might 
happen to them while living, but also as to the fate of 
their body and their family after death. The corpse of 
the sinner might be cast forth unburied;* his family 
might become extinct, and his name be forgotten.* 

When Israel is thought of as enjoying the favour of 
Yahweh, the sinful Israelite is punished by being ex- 
cluded from the Chosen People, a penalty which involves 
misery and a speedy death. °® 

On the other hand, righteousness is rewarded by pros- 
perity of every kind. The individual is admitted to all 
the privileges of Israel ;® he enjoys health, wealth, and 
peace ; his farming and trading prosper; he lives to a 
good old age, is buried in the family grave, and leaves 
behind him a large and flourishing family to keep alive 
his memory. 

The righteous nation enjoys fertile seasons, social 


tHaec. io; Zech. vies Malady cn. 
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order, dominion over its neighbours, wealth and distinc- 
tion, and a large and flourishing population. 

Recompense, however, is not entirely material; the 
presence of Yahweh and the maintenance of the Temple 
services are reckoned amongst the privileges of Israel 
and the Israelite, granted to them for their righteousness ; 
while the withdrawal of Yahweh is a punishment of the 
sin of Israel, and exclusion from the Temple services a 
penalty inflicted on the individual. The righteous Israel 
is also rewarded by receiving the Divine Revelation, and 
by the vindication of its righteousness before the world.1 

The doctrine of the invariably prompt and equit- 
able recompense of righteousness and sin by material 
prosperity or suffering, involved its converse ; : 
namely, that prosperity was a sign of righteous- spats 
ness and suffering a token of sin. In future tom of 
times the splendour of Zion will be a sign of it 
the Divine approval.2 Joel does not say in so many 
words that the plague of locusts is an indication that the 
people had fallen into grievous sin, but this is implied 
by the whole tenor of the book. The sailors in Fonah 
conclude that the storm is a token of sin on the part of 
some one on board. Haggai reminds the Jews of their 
many misfortunes,® which he expects them to take as evi- 
dence of Divine displeasure. When men were obviously 
wicked, their prosperity was taken to mean that Yahweh 
delighted in them, though they were evil. The suffering 
and disease of the Servant of Yahweh led men to think 
of Him as smitten by a Divine judgment.® 

This interpretation of suffering is not formally endorsed 
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by our prophets as a universal truth ; and it is expressly 
denied by ¥ob and the Servant passages; but such views 
commend themselves to prosperous people, and have 
usually held their own in popular theology, so that our 
Lord’s disciples wondered whether a man’s blindness 
was due to his own sin or that of his parents;! and 
men now often regard their neighbours’ misfortunes as 
“judgments ”’. 

It was often obvious that the doctrine of exact and 
prompt recompense was at variance with experience, and 
Recon it was accordingly modified in various ways. 
pense de- For instance, the execution of Divine justice 
afte might be delayed. Our prophets constantly 
imply that perfect moral government of the world is not 
attained in the period at which they speak, but they de- 
clare that a Day of Yahweh is imminent when all wrongs 
will be redressed, and all iniquity punished.2 Meanwhile 
Yahweh is not unmindful of the claims of the righteous ; 
He hearkens and hears, and a book of remembrance is 
written before Him, for them that fear Yahweh and think 
upon His name. The experiences of the present might 
be regarded as an instalment towards the payment of a 
debt which would be fully discharged in the Day of Yah- 
weh ; or if the sinner prospered and the saint suffered, 
these untoward circumstances would be altogether re- 
‘versed ‘“‘in that day’’.4 

Unfortunately the doctrine that retribution might be de- 
ferred was unduly comforting to the sinner. Men were 


1 John ix, 2. 


Isa. Ixi.2; Ezek. xxx. 3; Joel; Obad. 15; Zech. xiv.; Mal. iv. 13 
of. below. 


3 Mal. iii. 16, 4 Mal. iii.; cf. Koberle, p. 358. 
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tempted to say with Ezekiel’s contemporaries, ‘‘ The 
vision that he seeth is for many days to come, and he 
prophesieth of times that are far off”. It even became 
a proverb that ‘‘ The days are prolonged, and evety vision 
faileth’’. The prophets constantly insist that the Day 
of Yahweh is at hand. Thus Ezekiel replies, ‘‘ The days 
are at hand... it shall no more be deferred; for in 
your days, O rebellious house, will I speak the word and 
will perform it”’;1 and again, ‘‘ Keep ye judgment, and do 
righteousness ; for My deliverance is near to come, and 
My righteousness to be revealed”? Yet the history of 
Israel, according to Ezekiel, was an unbroken career ot 
wickedness ; nevertheless its doom was deferred till the 
end of the Monarchy.’ 

The doctrine that justice though slow was sure did not 
meet the case of a good man cut off by a violent death in 
early years. It was, indeed, always possible 
to follow the example of Job’s friends, and Ee de 

d uffering. 
allege that the man who came to an untimely 
end was a gross hypocrite whose apparent goodness was 
a cloak for secret sin. But it was impossible for honest 
men endowed with moral discrimination always to take 
this view. Some schools of modern theology would al- 
lege that the best of men were so bad that they deserved 
the worst that God could inflict. There are passages 
in which the writers make some such confession on 
behalf of Israel: ‘‘ We are all become as one that is un- 
clean, and all our righteousnesses are as a polluted gar- 
ment”. But if all are alike guilty before God, there is 


1 Ezek. xii. 21-28. 21Isa. lvi. 1; cf. Obad. 15; Joel iii. 14. 
3 For the case of the Servant of Yahweh, see below. 
4Isa. Ixiv. 6; cf. lix. 12 ff. 
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no reason why one man should be treated differently from 
another. Even this passage speaks of those on whose be- 
half the confession is made as ‘‘ Thy people,” ‘‘ Thy holy 
people,’ and implies that they have a right to be better 
treated than their ‘‘adversaries’’; is not Yahweh their 
Father and their Maker?! Elsewhere the prophets recog- 
nise the existence of the two classes ‘‘ righteous” and 
“wicked,” and teach that they deserve different treat- 
ment. 

The difficulty was sometimes met by the principle of 
Vicarious Suffering. When the community was punished 
and rewarded as a whole, the sin of the wicked involved 
the righteous in calamity; the sins of an evil generation 
might be visited on their successors. Ezekiel and Second 
Isaiah often speak of ruin or deliverance coming upon the 
whole people. Ezekiel says expressly, ‘‘ Thus saith Yah- 
weh: Behold I/am against thee, and will draw forth My 
sword out of its sheath, and will cut off from thee the 
righteous and the wicked ”.? But for the most part the 
exilic and post-exilic prophets teach that there will be a 
judgment within the nation. For instance, when the 
destroying angels are sent to slay the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, a mark is set ‘“‘ upon the foreheads of the men 
who sigh and cry for all the abominations that be done 
in the midst thereof’? that they may be spared. Hence 
the sufferings of the righteous could hardly be justified 
by the view that they were involved in the guilt and 
punishment of their people. 

But the doctrine that the Jews in later times suffered 
for the sins of ancient Israel mostly held its ground. 


1Jsa. Ixiii. 16, Ixiv, 8 f. 2Ezek. xxi. 3, 4. 
VE TAS). 4 Ezek. ix. 
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The Monarchy fell on account of the wickedness of 
Manasseh.! Yahweh declares that He will punish sinners 
thus: ‘‘I will recompense into their bosom, your own 
iniquities, and the iniquities of your fathers together ”’.2 
The doctrine maintained itself in Jewish literature till 
after the beginning of the Christian Era.3 

Such teaching, however, was inconsistent with Ezekiel’s 
theory of retribution ;* and he insists on the continuous 
wickedness of Israel; the iniquity of his own day is the 
nadir of a long course of degradation, and fully justifies 
the severest punishment, quite apart from the earlier 
history. This last point is not put in so many words, 
but itisimplied. For one thing, Ezekiel dwells frequently 
at great length on the corruption of all classes of the 
Jews of his times, both in Judah and in Chaldea; for 
another, he introduces his chief statement of his doctrine 
of retribution by a reference to this subject. 

Following Jeremiah, as usual, he takes for his text the 
popular proverb, ‘“‘ The fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge”.® According to 
the more probable translation,® this proverb was spoken 
“concerning the land of Israel,’ and on other grounds 
we know that this proverb represented a popular view of 
the cause of the misfortunes of the Jews at that time. 
They were suffering for the sins of former generations. 
‘‘Our fathers sinned and are not,” said they, ‘‘and we 


have borne their iniquities.” 7 


12 Kings xxiv. 3; Jer. xv. 4. Wsawlxva 7s 
3 Koéberle, p. 415 ff. 4 Ezek. xviii. 
5 Ezek. xviii. 1; cf. Jer. xxxi. 29. 

6R.V. text, R.V. mg., “in the land of Israel”’. 
PCAN Viel 7a 
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In his discussion of the proverb, however, the national 
application is dropped, and only individuals are con- 
sidered, so that, instead of the question of the responsi- 
bility of an Israelite for the sins of his fellow-citizens, 
past or present, we have the somewhat different question 
of the responsibility of a man for his family, especially 
for his father or his son. Current theology! sometimes 
explained the sufferings of the righteous or the prosperity 
of the wicked by the theory that they were being recom- 
pensed for the conduct of their fathers. Thus we read,? 
“Prepare ye slaughter for his children for the iniquity of 
their fathers,” and Ezekiel himself tells us that such 
views were commonly accepted. He not only quotes the 
proverb we have cited, but after he has expressly denied 
the doctrine that the father suffers for the sins of his 
children and the son for the sins of his father, he repre- 
sents the people as objecting, ‘‘ Wherefore doth not the 
son bear the iniquity of the father?”’* In other words, 
according to current theology, Ezekiel’s teaching was a 
heretical innovation. As we have seen,* the opinion 
which Ezekiel attacked survived till the time of Christ. 

An entirely different explanation of the sufferings of the 
righteous is given in connexion with the Servant of Yah- 
weh. He suffers willingly in order that others may be 
relieved of the penalty ofsin: ‘‘ He was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the 
chastisement (which secured) our peace was upon him; 


and with his stripes we are healed. . . . Yahweh hath laid 

on him the iniquity of us all . . . for the transgression 

of My people was he stricken... he bare the sin of 
VCfappasuis A Tsay ds 


3 Ezek, xviii, 19. BP 250: 
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many and made intercession for the transgressors,” ! 
The reference, probably,? is to the mediation of the 
ideal Israel on behalf of the world, but the principle might 
readily be applied to the sufferings of righteous individuals. 
Indeed it was no doubt derived from the experience that 
such sufferings did exercise a redeeming influence. 

Ezekiel’s polemic against the doctrine that the righteous 
suffered for the sins of their family prepared the way for 
the teaching of Isaiah liii. 

Our prophets do not deal with the case of the bad man 
who lives a long and prosperous life, and dies at last in a 
good old age, leaving a flourishing family behind him, 
Such careers were no doubt known to the sceptics with 
whom Malachi argued, and they would not fail to cite 
them ; a well-known picture of this kind in the Psalter 
might have been drawn by one of those who complained 
that Yahweh delighted in evil-doers.2 The imminent 
judgment which Malachi predicted would not touch the 
sinner who was already dead ; and the prophet apparently 
had no explanation to offer of such anomalies ; at any rate 
he ignores them. 

A conspicuous instance of unmerited suffering is given 
in the latter part of Zechariah. The shepherd who is the 
“fellow” of Yahweh, the ‘‘ good shepherd” as we should 
say, is slain. If this passage is independent of Zechariah 
xii. 1- xiii. 6, we have the bare fact that a man of con- 
spicuous righteousness perishes by a violent death. Itis 
possible, however, that Zechariah xii. 10, ‘‘ they shall 
look on him whom they have pierced, and shall mourn 


Usa. lit. 5) f55 6; 123 67. 10:4, CU Ty 
3 Ps, xvii. 13 f. TRIN, >a bie is 
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for him,’’! is a reference to the good shepherd and to his 
death asa martyr. The mourning for him is a further 
tribute to hischaracter, and an acknowledgment of the guilt 
of the Jews who put him to death. If there is no con- 
nexion between the two passages, we have a second 
instance of the good man failing to meet witha due re- 
compense. However this may be, there is no attempt to 
discuss the difficulties involved. The writers are pre- 
occupied with actual historical events which they are 
describing, and show no interest in speculative questions. 

At some stages of religious development sin and suffer- 
ing seem organically connected; sinful and harmful are 
Purpose synonymous; it does not occur to men to dis- 
of Pun- cuss why sin should bring suffering. We 
ishment. —_ have seen? that a probable use of ‘@wén, “ ini- 
quity,” preserves a trace of this mode of thought. 
Ezekiel’s doctrine* that a man’s fortunes always vary 
exactly as the moral quality of his conduct would suggest 
an organic connexion between the two. But the prophets 
never allow the working of an invariable law to make 
them less sensible of the Divine activity. For them re- 
tribution is always the fulfilling of a deliberate purpose 
of God. As such it would hardly need explanation. 
Men confer benefits on those whose conduct they ap- 
prove and inflict suffering on those who rouse their anger. 
The prevalent anthropopathism‘* would ascribe similar 
action to Yahweh. ‘Thus saith the Lord Yahweh,” 


‘The text is probably corrupt, and no certain restoration is possible, 
but it is clear that the general sense is as given above. The reading 
of E.V., “they shall look on me whom they have pierced,” cannot be 
correct ; cf. Wellhausen. 
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3 
writes Ezekiel, ‘‘Thisis Jerusalem . . . because ye have 
not walked in My statutes . . . I shall execute judgments 


in thee in anger and in fury, in furious rebukes.’”’!_ More- 
over, wrongdoing turns the course of events aside from 
that straight way of righteousness in which they should 
go; they are set right by retribution. The nations 
robbed Israel of its land and wealth, and exacted service 
from the Chosen People; the land must be given back, 
the wealth of the Gentiles must be given to Israel, and 
the oppressors in their turn must serve those whom they 
oppressed.?, The punishment of the wicked also mani- 
fests Yahweh’s zeal for righteousness, and warns men to 
turn from their evil-doings. When the nations see His 
judgments they ‘‘know that He is Yahweh”. The 
wicked father dies on account of his sins, and his son 
“sees all his father’s sins, which he hath done, and 
feareth,* and doeth not such like’’.® It is the duty of 
the ‘‘ watchman” to warn the people of the fatal conse- 
quences of sin that they may turn from their iniquity and 
live.6 The destruction of wicked nations purifies the 
world, and the cutting of sinners from Israel makes the 
people holy.’ 

Punishment, too, is a discipline by which God’s chosen 
are purified. ‘ Yahweh,” we read, ‘‘in trouble have they 
visited Thee, they poured out a prayer when Thy chasten- 
ing was upon them.”’® It is part of the complaint of the 
Second Isaiah against Israel that when it was “set on 
fire” and ‘‘burned” by the anger of God, the people 


1 Ezek. v. 5-15. A270: CAPM 2K 0) 
4R.V. mg. “ Another reading is, seeth, or considereth”’. 
5 Ezek. xviii. 14. 6 Ezek. xxxiii. I-9. 


7 Zech. xiv.; Mal. iv. 1-3. 8Isa, xxvi. 16. 
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“laid it not to heart,” z.e., they did not recognise their 
sinfulness and repent. God refines and tries His people 
in the furnace of affliction. 

The teaching of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi im- 
plies that the punishments inflicted on the Jews for their 
neglect of the Temple were intended to lead them to re- 
pentance; and when Malachi declares that the Messenger 
of Yahweh shall ‘‘sit as a refiner and purifier of silver, 
and shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold 
and silver,” 2 he refers to the discipline of chastisement. 

The prophets, however, are so much occupied with the 
community that in considering such passages as we have 
cited it is difficult to know how far the purging consists 
of moral discipline, and how far it is wrought by cutting 
off sinners. The discipline of chastisement is most fully 
dealt with in the speeches of Elihu in Fob. 

One branch of the doctrine of retribution is so import- 
ant that we must treat it separately, namely, the doctrine 
of Atonement, Reconciliation, Forgiveness, the restora- 
tion of the sinner to fellowship with God. 


1Isa. xlii, 25, xlviii. ro. 2 Mal. iii. 3. 
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Tue problems connected with retribution are complicated 
by a factor we have hitherto ignored, namely, forgiveness. 
The Old Testament attitude towards this subject compels 
us to treat it in connexion with wider questions, already 
touched upon, but reserved for fuller treatment here. Sin, 
we have seen, separates man from God, and exposes him 
to the Divine anger; and it must always be remembered 
that the Old Testament, especially in the exilic and post- 
exilic prophets, does not emphasise, or perhaps even 
recognise, any distinction between ‘‘ uncleanness” and 
what we should call sin. 

The sinner, therefore, having incurred the Divine dis- 
pleasure, two main questions arise: first, in what cases 
can the delinquent be restored to the favour of God? and, 
secondly, on what terms? Modern theology would say, 
when and how canhe be forgiven? But there are cases of 
atonement, or restoration to Divine favour, in the Old 
Testament which do not include the element of forgive- 
ness as we usually understand it. 

It is convenient to consider first the cases in which 
there is no atonement; the offender is destroyed. Na- 
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tions seldom undergo this final penalty; a population 
would seldom be exterminated or removed to 
another country. Moreover, land and people 
were closely bound up together; the land 
would not disappear, and while it remained, it was diffi- 
cult to think of the people as destroyed; especially when 
both country and nation bore the same name.! 

Buta sentence of complete and final ruin is pronounced 
against some nations. The post-exilic oracles against 
Babylon declare that ‘‘ It shall never be inhabited, neither 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation: neither 
shall the Arabian pitch tent there; neither shall shep- 
herds make their flocks to lie down there; but wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there”. The children are to 
be slain that the nation may not revive; Yahweh will 
cut off from Babylon ‘‘ name and remnant, son and son’s 
son”.? “ Babylon shall sink and not rise again.’’ 4 

Similarly Edom is to be ‘‘a desolate wilderness”; if 
the Edomites attempt to rebuild their cities, Yahweh 
will throw them down, and they shall be known as “‘ The 
people against whom Yahweh hath indignation for ever” ; 
the whole people shall perish, and their land shall be 
occupied by the Jews of the South of Judah. 

Tyre is to be ‘a bare rock: thou shalt be a place for 
the spreading of nets; thou shalt be built no more... 
though thou be sought for, yet thou shalt never be found 
again ’’,6 

According to some passages a like doom awaited 


Destruc- 
tion. 


Che puzate Isa. xiii, 20 f.; similarly Jer. 1. 39 f. 
OSA ol vee tits 4 Jer, Wi. '64'3 ef. li37, 43, 02. 

5 Joel iii. 19; Mal. i. 4; Obad. 18 f. 

8 Ezek. xxvi. 14, 213 of. xxvi. 4, xxviii. 19. 
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Ammon, Egypt and the Philistines ;! but elsewhere the 
ruin of these nations is not so complete.? 

We are not expressly told why certain peoples should 
be treated with exceptional severity. We read much of 
their wickedness, but not how it was distinguished in 
kind or degree from that of other Gentile states. Nor 
are these passages history assuming the literary form 
of prediction, for they must be older than the period 
when utter desolation fell upon Babylon, Edom, and 
Tyre. One point, however, is clear; the standard is 
partly at any rate the behaviour of these nations towards 
Israel. Amongst the oppressors of the Chosen People, 
Babylon was the most recent, and seemed the harshest. 
Of their hostile neighbours, Edom was the most rancorous 
and troublesome. The safety and prosperity of Israel, 
the vindication of its righteousness, demand the permanent 
extinction of its arch-enemies. A fuller knowledge of the 
history of the period might show that a similar explana- 
tion holds good for the case of Tyre. A principle of 
discrimination closely akin to the one suggested is found 
in the closing chapters of Isaiah; Yahweh declares 
to Israel, ‘‘ That nation and kingdom that will not serve 
thee shall perish; yea, those nations shall be utterly 
wasted ”.4 

Experience might hinder men from anticipating the 
total extinction of a nation; but the premature death of 
an individual was an ordinary event of every-day life. 
It was obvious that there were sinners who found no 
place of repentance but were cut off in their iniquity.° 


1 Ezek. xxv. 7; Joel iii. 19; Obad. 19. 2 See below. 

NOV i EP Sisdalxet2: 

5For the moral difficulties involved in the view that premature 
death was a Divine judgment, see above, pp. 291 f. 
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Our prophets are chiefly concerned with the fate of 
different classes at some impending crisis when God shall 
judge His people. In this crisis some will be finally 
condemned and cut off. Thus Ezekiel in the last years 
of the monarchy predicts such a doom for the great 
majority of the people.!_ Later on he declares that before 
Israel is restored to its own land, God will purge out from 
them the stubborn rebels.2. The later chapters of Isaiah 
reiterate the statement that ‘‘ there is no peace unto the 
wicked’; and conclude with the picture of the carcases 
of the rebels against God devoured by undying worms, 
and consumed by a fire that is never quenched, ‘‘an 
abhorring unto all flesh”.? In Zechariah the thief and 
the perjurer are ‘‘ cut off,” 4 and in Malachi the same fate 
befals the man who marries a heathen woman; it also 
befals sorcerers, adulterers, perjurers ; those who oppress 
the hireling, the widow, the fatherless, and the resident 
alien. When the day of Yahweh comes ‘it burns as a 
furnace, and all the proud and all that work wickedness 
shall be stubble, and the day that comes shall burn them 
up, saith Yahweh Cebaéth, so that it shall leave them 
neither root nor branch’’.® 


1 Ezek. vi. 8, viii., xili. 

“Ezek. xx. 38, E.V. “the rebels and them that transgress,”” ham- 
moredhim wehap-posheim; the two words are synonyms, and the 
repetition emphasises the one idea; the phrase does not refer to two 
classes, 

3 Isa. xlvili. 22, lvii. 21, xvi. 24. 4Zech. v. 3. 

5Mal. ii, 12, ili. 5, iv. x1. It is not said in so many words that 
Yahweh will ‘‘ cut off” the classes mentioned in iii. 5, only that He 
will be ‘‘ a swift witness against them”. But the context, the parallel 
passages, and the whole teaching of the book imply the cutting off 
of these men against whom Yahweh is “a swift witness”. 
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Here again there is no exact statement of the kind or 
degree of wickedness which involves men in hopeless 
condemnation. When it is said that the adulterer and 
the man who marries a heathen woman are to be cut off, 
it is not meant that these sins cannot be forgiven under 
any circumstances. Each prophet selects for special 
condemnation the vices which were most harmful to 
the community in his own time; those who were found 
persisting in them in the Day of Yahweh would be cut 
off. Perhaps the followers of superstitious cults de- 
nounced in the closing chapters of Isaiah are the Samari- 
tans! and their friends amongst the Jews, the most 
dangerous enemies of Revealed Religion in the period 
after the Return. 

We have already suggested that men were shut out 
from forgiveness by a stubborn, rebellious persistence 
in sin, an unrepentant spirit; this is implied in several 
passages. The man who has received warning and does 
not turn from his wickedness, shall die in his iniquity.” 

It is nowhere said in our prophets that a Gentile is 
shut out from forgiveness, simply because he is a Gentile. 

Turning to the subject of Atonement, we may consider 
some of the leading terms involved. Kippér*® and its 
cognates are the most important group of words con- 
nected with the idea of atonement. In the 
cognate languages the root has the concrete ee for 
meanings ‘‘cover” or ‘‘ wipe off”; and is also ment, etc. 
used for technical terms connected with the 


1I sa. lvii., Ixvi.; cf. pp. 103 ff. ? Ezek. iii. 20; cf. xxxiii. 11, and below. 
85\5)5. For a full discussion of this root, see J. Hermann, Die 


Idee dey Sithne im A.T.; and for the complete treatment of the ritual 
of atonement, see the volume of this series on the Pentateuch. 
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ritual of atonement. There are afew passages in Hebrew 
where it is sometimes supposed to be used literally for 
“ cover,” and the ritual sense of “ atone” is understood by 
many scholars as obtained from the figure of “covering ”’. 
Others, however, explain this atoning as a “ wiping off”. 
The early history of the root is not of much importance 
for our period; it is not probable that the original ety- 
mology was in the minds of Ezekiel and his successors.1 

We may illustrate the use of this root in our prophets. 
Isaiah xliii. 3 declares that Yahweh has given Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Seba as a Kopher for Israel,” z.e., Israel 
was the captive of Babylon; therefore when Cyrus con- 
quered Babylon, Israel became his lawful possession, and 
Yahweh buys its liberty by presenting to Cyrus nations 
not part of the Chaldean Empire. Kopher here is a 
ransom, an equivalent offered to secure liberty for a 
captive. In Isaiah xxvii. 9 we read that the iniquity of 
Jacob shall be purged® on condition that the altars, 
Asherim, and sun-images are done away with. 

Apart from these two passages the root only occurs in 
our prophets in Ezekiel, where it is commonly used of 
performance of ritual acts to cleanse the altar, the Temple 
or the people.t In one passage, however, it is used 
differently ; we read of God “ purging’’® Jerusalem of all 


1Cf. Hermann, and B.D.B., s.v. 

2 Lit. as thy Kopher. 3 Yekuppar, alzehe 

4 Ezek. xliii, 20, 26, xlv. 15, 17, 20. 

5 Ezek. xvi. 63, bekapperi-lakh, qo-p2a 3 A.V., “when I am 
pacified toward thee; ” R.V., ‘‘when I have forgiven thee”. So also 


Hermann, p. 99; Kautzsch, H.S.; but H. P. Smith, p. 421, ‘ purify,” 
not ‘‘ forgive ”’, 
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that she has done; freeing her from the guilt and cor- 
ruption of her sin. 

The force of kipper and its cognates is much disputed. 
It is commonly explained from its supposed original 
sense of ‘‘ cover,” most frequently of the covering of sin; 
“so that its operation is hindered, its effects are invali- 
dated . . . so that the eyes of Jehovah do not behold it, 
and His anger against it is quenched”! Ritschl, however, 
holds that kipper denotes, not the covering of sin, but the 
covering of the worshipper from the deadly effect of the 
majesty of the Divine Presence. Men cannot see God 
and live; men cannot enter the sanctuary of Yahweh 
safely unless they are protected by suitable ritual. This 
view has not been widely accepted.” 

It is also held that the use of the verb kipper is con- 
trolled by that of the noun kopher. ‘The noun is a 
payment or gift in settlement of a claim,” as in Isaiah 
xliii. 3, and ‘‘the verb is to make such a payment”. 
Kopher is properly blood money or compensation for homi- 
cide.3 This usage is sometimes derived from the supposed 
original sense of ‘“‘wipe out”; first “wipe out,” then 
“compensate,” then “appease,” then “ purify from ritual 
defilement”’ with or, when God is the subject, without 
ritual offerings.* 

Another term, Aitte’, to purify from sin, R.V. “ cleanse,” 
is used by Ezekiel as a synonym for kipper, of cleansing 
the altar and the sanctuary.° 

1A4.B.D., p. 320 f. 2 Hermann, p. 15; Koberle. 

3H. P. Smith, pp. 412, 415; similarly Hermann. 

4H. P. Smith, p. 422. 

SOF, Ezek. xliii. 20, 22, 23, xlv. 18; elsewhere it may be a de- 
nominative from hatt’ath, “ sin-offering,” ‘‘ to offer a sin-offering ” ; in 
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Forgiveness is denoted by a number of terms, most of 
them more or less figurative. Sdlah,} R.V. “ forgive, 
pardon,” is perhaps connected with ‘‘ send away”.? Yah- 
weh also “takes away iniquity or guilt,” 3 and ‘ passes 
over‘ or overlooks’; and “blots out” © transgressions ; 
and does not remember® them. In Isaiah xl.-lxvi. God 
is often spoken of as the ‘‘ Redeemer,” z.e., one who inter- 
venes on behalf of a friend or kinsman.’ 

The passages just referred to suggest that God is 
anxious to forgive. Though He is just, and condemns 
God will- and punishes sin ; yet He desires reconcilia- 
ing to tion rather than satisfaction; an attitude that 
Forgive. is summed up in the words of Ezekiel: « As I 
live, saith the Lord Yahweh, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked; but (rather desire) that the wicked 
turn trom his way and live’’.® Thus Dillmann,® “The 
objective ground of all forgiveness is . . . simply the 
Divine sympathy with weak man, God’s grace and truth”. 
Thus the Second Isaiah describes God’s attitude to Israel 


Ezekiel it seems to be privative, ‘‘ to do away with sin”; or the usage 
might be derived either in all cases from the denominative sense, or in 
all cases from the privative. 


DL SanakVer 7 eels ter2Oy mp, only used of God. 
aro, shalah. 3 Mic. vii. 18, py NW), nasa’ ‘awon. 
4 Mic. vii. 18, jay, ‘abhar. 


5 Isa, xliii, 25, xliv. 22, PWWD> mand, 
8 Isa. xliii. 25; Ezek. xxxiii. 16, 
7 The root commonly used is SN, gaal (cf. p. 137) occasionally 


rT TD, pada, “ransom,” e.g., Isa. xxxv. 10, ]. 2; Zech. x. 8. For 
Isa. xl, 2, R.V. “‘ her iniquity is pardoned,” see pp. 305 f. 
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as that of a loving husband towards the ‘“ wife of his 
youth,’”’ whom he has been compelled to abandon for a 
time; he is eager to recall her to his home at the first 
possible moment.! 

Thus forgiveness is thought of as a spontaneous act of 
God, and, as Hermann says, ‘‘ Ezekiel separates the idea 
of Divine forgiveness from the necessity of human 
service’’.2 Thus he uses kipper practically in the sense 
of ‘“‘forgive’’.2 Similarly Second Isaiah offers forgive- 
ness as a free gift : ‘‘ Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters, and he that hath no money: come ye, buy 
and eat’’.4 It is the thought of human need and weak- 
ness that moves God to forgive: ‘‘I will not contend for 
ever, neither will I be always wroth, for the spirits should 
fail before Me, and the souls that I have made”.® Free 
grace, seeking reconciliation with man, is implied in the 
lavish promises which God makes to the exiles. Yah- 
weh describes Himself as continually planning and work- 
_ing for the deliverance of Israel; waiting to pour out 
blessings upon them.® The forgiving grace of Yahweh 
shows itself in the redemption and deliverance of His 
people.’ It is the unique glory of Yahweh that He de- 
lights in loving-kindness, so that He does not nurse His 
wrath, but turns from it, and pardons His people. The 
same attitude is seen in Zechariah’s account of the puri- 
fication of the High Priest Joshua. Yahweh has to be 


1Jsa, liv. 6-8. 

2 Leistung, apparently used in the sense of opus operatum, p. 59; 
of. pp. 30, 58, 99- 

3 Ezek. xvi. 63; so R.V. SIsanlve i. 

5Tsa, lvii. 16. 8 Isa, xliv., etc. 
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reminded by Satan of the sin of Joshua; He listens re- 
luctantly, and rebukes Satan for his anxiety that the 
High Priest should be punished; He causes his iniquity 
to pass away from him; and later on declares that He 
will remove the iniquity of the land in one day. There 
is no reference to any conditions which God feels to be 
necessary before He can forgive.! Again, in Isaiah xxvii. 
4f., Yahweh declares “Fury is not in Me... let him 
take hold of My strength and make peace with Me”. It 
is not God’s resentment but man’s reluctance which 
hinders reconciliation. 

If in general God is moved to forgive by man’s frailty 
and the essential benevolence of His own nature, there 
are additional reasons why He should be merciful to 
Israel. He is the Kinsman,? Creator, Father and Hus- 
band of the people, which He made His own bya Divine 
Election, and bound to Himself by solemn Covenants. 
How can He forsake them? It is, as the Second Isaiah 
puts it, part of the Divine Righteousness that He should 
remain faithful to Israel, even when Israel is faithless to 
Him. In spite of their sin He intervenes to save them 
and to reconcile them to Himself “for His Name’s 
sake’. The great goodness of Yahweh to Israel in the 
past is made the ground of appeals for renewed forgive- 
ness.* 

The spontaneous character of forgiveness as a free act 
of God is most strikingly shown by the fact that forgive- 
ness is sometimes thought of as the antecedent and cause 
of repentance and amendment. Thus according to Eze- 


‘Zech, iii. 2 Go’el, E.V. “‘ Redeemer”; see p. 137. 
3 Isa, xli. 8 ff, li. 5; cf. above, pp. 30 f. 4 Isa, Ixiii, 7-Ixiy. 12. 
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kiel men amend their lives because God gives them a 
new heart and a new spirit; and the Israelites remember 
their evil ways and wicked doings, and loathe themselves, 
after God has forgiven and delivered them.! Second 
Isaiah, too, urges men to “return unto God,” i.¢., to re- 
pent and amend, because He has blotted out their sins 
and redeemed them.? Similarly in Zechariah xii., after 
God has intervened to deliver Jerusalem and has poured 
out upon the people the spirit of grace and supplication, 
they are moved to mourn for their sins. 

Naturally comparatively little is said about God’s de- 
sire that the Gentiles should be reconciled to Him, but 
there is enough to show that His willingness to forgive 
was not limited to Israel. Restoration is promised to 
Moab, Ammon and Elam; Egypt is to be delivered 
when its people cry to Yahweh.* God appeals to all the 
ends of the earth to look unto Him and be saved ;° and the 
example of Nineveh shows that the penitent Gentile may 
expect forgiveness, though the attitude of Jonah shows 
that this was not the view commonly held amongst the 
Jews. ; 

In popular theology sin is often thought of as a debt 
which may be paid or an injury for which compensation 
may be made. Punishment becomes restitu- Prat 
tion, repayment, or compensation, When ipent by 
punishment has been endured the account is Punish- 
settled; “atonement”? has been made; the ment. 
wrongdoer is reconciled to his victim, to the offended law, 
or to God. This view is often found in the Old Testa- 


1 Ezek. xi. 19, XXXVI. 24-32. Isa. xliv. 22. 
8 Jer. xlviii. 47, xlix. 6, 39; probably post-exilic. 
4Jsa, xix. 20. 5 Isa. xlv. 22. 
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ment ; it is followed in many of the civil and criminal laws 
of the Pentateuch, and to a certain extent in the sacrificial 
ritual. In such transactions there is, properly speaking, 
no forgiveness. This principle is specially illustrated by 
teaching concerning Israel as a community. Thus, 
towards the close of the Exile, Jerusalem is encouraged 
to take comfort and believe that she is reconciled to God 
because ‘‘ she had received at the hand of Yahweh double 
for all her sins”! Allowance must be made for hyper- 
bolical rhetoric, but the idea is certainly implied that 
punishment purged the nation of sin. Elsewhere the 
oppressors of Israel are rebuked because their cruelty had 
gone beyond the measure of punishment which Yahweh 
had intended to inflict.? 

But reconciliation through punishment is more often 
found in cases where the covenant-relation of Israel with 
Yahweh has been interfered with by the sins of indi- 
viduals. The punishment of the sinners or their repre- 
sentatives by their exclusion from the community or their 
death, appeases the wrath of Yahweh. Thus in the time 
of Joshua, the renewed favour of Yahweh was obtained 
for Israel by the execution of Achan; and in the time of 
David, the slaughter of Saul’s descendants removed the 
Divine curse inflicted on account of Saul’s sin.3 So in 
the prophets of our period, one necessary antecedent of 
the full reconciliation of God to Israel is the destruction 
of sinners. Before Jerusalem is completely re-established 
as the sanctuary of Yahweh, He manifests His anger with 
fire and sword, “ and the slain of Yahweh shall be many ’”’.4 
Before Israel can be restored to the Holy Land, the rebels 


EP lsatxir2s 2 Isa. xlvii. 6, 7. 
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must be cut off from the people.! Later on the Divine 
curse falls upon evil-doers and purges the land of them ; 
again, Yahweh cuts off two-thirds of the people; and 
again, He burns up the wicked.? 

From the point of view of the community, these judg- 
ments are in one aspect a purification; but they are also 
a punishment, by which Divine justice is satisfied, and 
God is reconciled to His people. 

We have reserved for special comment the incident in 
Numbers xxv., because in connexion with it the principle 
we are dealing with has been challenged by Hermann.3 
The anger of Yahweh was kindled because Israel was 
seduced by Moab into immorality and the worship of 
false gods. The actual culprits were slain; last of all a 
noble who had openly taken a Midianitess to his tent. 
Then the wrath of Yahweh was appeased ; apparently a 
case of atonement by punishment. The sin of indi- 
vidual Israelites is the sin of Israel; their punishment 
is the punishment of the nation. Hermann maintains 
that Yahweh was not appeased by punishment, but by the 
righteous zeal of Phinehas who slew the Midianitess and 
her consort. He would probably extend this explanation 
to some of the passages dealt with above. The ground 
of his objection is that, according to the priestly writer, 
Yahweh declared that “‘Phinehas ... the priest hath 
turned away My wrath from the children of Israel, in that 
he was zealous with My zeal”. On the strength of this, 
Hermann declares that the priestly writer says plainly 
that the atonement was not made by the punishment of 
the culprits. This is hardly correct; all he says is that 


1Ezek. xx. 38. AZ eC. V.13, Xi, O15) Mal, iv. i: 
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the atonement was brought about by the zeal of Phinehas, 
i.e., by that which his zeal accomplished, the chastise- 
ment of conspicuous sinners, completing the penalty 
required by God. Similarly we read that the wicked shall 
be a means of atonement, kopher,! for the righteous ; and 
the transgressor for the upright. 

We may now turn to forgiveness in the strict sense, 
reconciliation without the infliction of the full penalty 

: which God might have required. We will 

Condi- : ae : 
tions of | enumerate the various acts and qualities which 
Forgive- are spoken of in our documents as conditions 
a or means of forgiveness, before dealing with 
these conditions in detail. They are as follows—repent- 
ance and amendment; faith ; the restoration of ceremonial 
cleanness and holiness; the intercession of holy men; 
fasting and the performance of sacrifices and other ritual ; 
the vicarious suffering of the innocent. It will be obvious 
that we must not think of any one prophet as combining 
all these conditions in an exact theory of redemption ; 
some of them would be only alternative or occasional, as, 
for instance, the intercession of the righteous. But, on 
the other hand, the fact that a single passage or book 
only mentions one or two of these conditions, would not 
warrant us in concluding that the author held that these 
alone were necessary. Even the most original teacher 
has a number of presuppositions, common to himself and 
his audience, which he expects to be taken for granted, 
and does not think it necessary to specify. He confines 
himself to the doctrines which he wishes to emphasise. 
He may speak only of repentance, and yet assume that 
the customary ritual acts would be performed. 


1E,V. “ransom,” Prov. xxi, 18. 
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If God’s willingness to forgive is to issue in reconcilia- 
tion between Him and sinners, men must repent and 
amend their lives. Amendment is the objec- y 
tive manifestation of the subjective penitence. See 
In the struggle of motives for the control of Amend- 
conduct, the inner feeling may not always au 
reveal itself to human eyes in outward act; but the in- 
spired writers recognise no penitence which does not 
cripple a man’s evil energies and reinforce his efforts 
after practical righteousness, The idea of repentance is 
usually expressed by saying that the sinner “turns from 
the evil of his ways,” or simply “turns,” and such “ turn- 
ing’”’ is associated with doing that which is right.) Re- 
pentance involves acknowledgment and confession of and 
shame for sin. The unrepentant sinner usually persuades 
himself that his evil courses are right: “The ways of a 
man are clean in his own eyes’’.2 The first step towards 
reconciliation with God is a man’s own recognition that 
he is in the wrong, that he is a sinner; or, to use the 
evangelical phrase, ‘conviction of sin”. The erring 
nation, like the individual sinner, plumes itself upon its 
righteousness ; and it is one important task of the prophets 
‘to bring home to My people their transgressions, and to 
the house of Jacob their sins”’; Malachi, especially, has 
to wrestle with the self-righteousness of his contempor- 
aries.2 A man’s recognition of his sinfulness necessarily 
involves confession to God; such recognition and confes- 


1Bzek, xxxiii. 11-19. “Turn” = DW, shabh. The other root, 
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sion are only two aspects of one mental act. Confession 
before men, in a certain sense, is also involved; not that 
the sinner furnishes his fellows with a detailed schedule 
of his evil deeds; but that his changed life and language 
imply, at any rate, a condemnation of his former conduct. 
Public confession was naturally made of national sin; 
and the prophets are often the mouthpieces of such con- 
fession. 

Thus the confession of Israel in the last days of the 
Monarchy, “ Our transgressions and our sins are upon 
us, and we pine away in them; how then should we live,” 
precedes God’s offer of forgiveness. But the tenor of this 
offer indicates the necessity of guarding against a certain 
ambiguity. God does not accept these words as a sign 
of genuine penitence; He demands repentance, and im- 
plies that the Israelites are bringing judgment on them- 
selves by persisting in sin: “Turn ye, turn ye from your 
evil ways, for why will ye die, O house of Israel?” It 
was possible to believe that conduct was sinful in the 
eyes of God, and to desire to escape from Divine chastise- 
ment, and yet to hold that God not the sinner was at 
fault: “ Ye say, O house of Israel, the way of the Lord is 
not equal”.t There was no true repentance. Then, as 
now, a man might acknowledge sin, and instead of re- 
garding it as evil might think and speak of it with a 
certain pride. The real “conviction of sin” makes sin 
an evil thing to the man himself. 

Elsewhere, however, we have a more genuine con- 
fession ; in the Exile, Israel declares “we have sinned ”’; 
later on similar confessions preface appeals for forgive- 


1 Ezek, xxxiii. 10-20. 
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ness, ¢.g., “all our righteousnesses are as filthy gar- 
ments’! 

Contrition also produces shame. The exiles are ad- 
dressed thus, with reference to their future penitence and 
restoration : “Then shall ye remember your evil ways, and 
your doings that were not good; and ye shall loathe 
yourselves in your own sight for your iniquities and for 
your abominations”. We often read that sinners shall be 
ashamed and confounded ; it is true that as a rule this 
refers to the confusion into which men are thrown by 
God’s chastisements, yet it also describes a feature in the 
penitence of the man who humbles himself before God. 
Thus Ezekiel bids Israel be ashamed of all its iniquities ; 
and it is only on condition that Israel does show itself 
ashamed, that he is allowed to communicate to the people 
the revelation he has received as to the plans for the 
restored Temple.” 

The combination of penitence and amendment as con- 
ditions for forgiveness are well set forth in an exilic 
passage: “Let the ungodly forsake his way, and the 
wicked man his thoughts, and let him turn to Yahweh, 
and He will have compassion on him, and to our God for 
He will abundantly pardon”’.® For though the word 
rendered “thoughts” is rather “ plan,” “device,” or “ pur- 
pose,” * yet purposes belong on their subjective side to 
the inner life, and a wholesale change of purposes in- 
volves a moral revolution. Later on we read that “the 

1Tsa, xlii. 24, lix. 12, Ixiv. 5. 

2 Ezek. xxxvi. 22, xliii. 10, I1. 

3Isa. lv. 7, P.B. Cheyne, however, regards the verse as a post- 
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High and Lofty One” abides “ with him who is crushed 
and lowly in spirit, to revive the spirit of the lowly, and 
to revive the heart of those who are crushed”! It is 
true that these “expressions do not necessarily imply 
what we mean by contrition—the crushing effect of re- 
morse for sin—but only the subdued, self-distrusting 
spirit which is produced by affliction”’.? Nevertheless 
the verse illustrates the necessity of a right attitude of 
the inner life as a condition of restoration to full fellow- 
ship with God. Joel insists on the necessity of a change 
in the inner attitude by using the figure “rend your hearts 
and not your garments ”’.® 

The prophets as practical preachers lay stress on the 
necessity of reformation in conduct as a condition of re- 
conciliation to God. Ezekiel is preoccupied with this 
idea; in the celebrated eighteenth chapter and the parallel 
passage xxxili. 10-16, he conveys the impression that 
amendment has an immediate, complete, and almost 
magical effect; he says of the man who reforms, “ He 
shall surely live, he shall not die. None of his sins that 
he hath committed shall be mentioned unto him.” 
Reformation, however, must not altogether ignore the 
past; the wicked man must, as far as possible, undo the 
consequences of his wrong-doing, and make compensa- 
tion for the injuries he has inflicted; he must “restore 
the pledge, and give back his plunder”. The author of 
Isaiah xl.-lv. was absorbed in his special mission to 


‘Isa, Ivii. 15, P.B.; “crushed,” SDT}, nidhkd, pass. of NIT, 
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comfort and encourage the Jews, and to confirm and 
develop their faith in Yahweh, so that he does not dwell 
on the necessity of amendment.! But the subject is 
conspicuous in his successors. Post-exilic writers told 
the Jews that if they wished to be restored to God’s 
favour they must be just and generous, release the op- 
pressed, feed the hungry, clothe the naked, provide shelter 
for the homeless, keep the Sabbath, rebuild the Temple, 
maintain the worship of Yahweh.2 Elsewhere? it is said 
that the iniquity of Jacob shall be purged* when all the 
paraphernalia of superstition, altars, asherim, and sun- 
images ® are destroyed. Again, the conditions of forgive- 
ness are justice, benevolence, and reverent submission to 
God.é 

At the same time, it must not be supposed that God’s 
willingness to forgive arises from the reformation of 
Israel or of the sinner. As we have seen already, God 
is anxious to forgive, and it is in response to His graci- 
ous solicitations and through the prevailing influence of 
His spirit that man is won to penitence and amendment. 
But clearly God does not receive to His favour those who 
are persisting in disobedience and ill-will towards Him.’ 

The prophets from Ezekiel onwards for the most part 
recognise the sacrificial ritual as an antecedent or accom- 
paniment of the restoration of Israel to full 
fellowship with Yahweh; while, as our previ- 
ous section has shown, they are even more insistent on 


Sacrifices. 
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the moral conditions of reconciliation! Still, they are 
not as explicit as their pre-exilic predecessors on the 
relations between ritual and the inner life, and do not 
lay so much emphasis on the uselessness of sacrifices 
apart from justice, benevolence and faith. 

Naturally it is the priest Ezekiel who has most to say 
about sacrifices. In the concluding section of his book, 
we meet with the whole range of sacrifices : ‘ola, ‘‘ whole 
burnt-offering,” 2 hatta’th, “ sin-offering,” * “dsham, “ tres- 
pass-offering ” or “ guilt-offering,” + minhd, “ meal-offer- 
ing,” shelem, “ peace-offering’’.® In all his references 
to these rites, he seems to be referring to familiar institu- 
tions of long standing. Apparently he did not introduce 
any new sacrifices; he did not propose any sweeping 
changes in the mode of offering the sacrifices; nor did 
he suggest any fundamentally new interpretation of them. 
These positions are not universally held, though a careful 
weighing of statements which seem opposed suggests 
that the difference is often one of form and not of sub- 
stance. Hermann and Schmoller, however, regard the 
hattath and asham in Ezekiel as novelties. Schmoller 
holds that the exilic reformation sanctioned, purified and 
developed the chief elements of the ancient ritual, and 
by no means wholly reconstituted the form of Divine 
worship ; but yet it introduced two new forms of sacrifice, 
the asham and hattath, which are distinguished from the 
other sacrifices by characteristic rites.7_ Hermann main- 

'Cf. Koberle, p. 312. For the full discussion of the sacrifices, see 
the volume on the Pentateuch. 
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tains that atoning sacrifices! in the strict sense, sacrifices 
such as hattdth and asham, which as their name im- 
plies were intended to set aside the guilt of specific 
sins, did not exist before the time of Ezekiel and the 
Priestly Code. According to him, the sense of sin in 
Israel was greatly deepened by the Fall of Jerusalem 
and the Exile; it was felt that the current ritual of 
atonement was inadequate, and therefore new forms 
were devised.2 Piepenbring makes the more guarded 
statement that there is never in the old documents any 
reference to a special class of expiatory sacrifices. This 
is probably true, for in Hosea iv. 8 hattath is rather sin 
than sin-offering. 

These expressions must not be understood to mean 
that the hattath and asham were absolute novelties. 
The words, of course, are older than the Exile; but in 
the course of centuries they had undergone a change of 
meaning. In Ezekiel and the Priestly Code asham and 
hattath are sacrifices, but in earlier times one or both 
words denoted money compensation. When the Philis- 
tines returned the Ark, they sent with it gifts of gold by 
way of asham. We also tread of asham silver and hattath 
silver.t Moreover, the hattath and asham are entirely 
absent from the many passages referring to sacrifices in 
the prophets of the eighth century and even in Feremiah. 
But the transition from compensation—in money or kind 
—to sacrifices would be easy; sacrifices would naturally 
be associated with the payment of compensation. Some- 
times the settlement of a claim would be celebrated by a 
feast, which would involve a sacrifice. Then there would 


1 Sithnopfer. 2 Hermann, pp. 102, 108. 
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be cases of compensation to God, to the Temple or the 
priesthood, and here again there would be sacrifices ; and 
thus the priests, emphasising the ritual element of the 
transaction came to speak of such sacrifices as hattath or 
asham. But the terms may not have been thus used in 
common speech till the priest Ezekiel and the priestly 
authors of the Law of Holiness published their ritual 
codes. The usage and nomenclature we are discussing 
probably arose towards the close of the Jewish monarchy. 
In Isaiah liii. ro asham is used figuratively.? 

The distinction between hattath and asham is not very 
clear. Sometimes the texts seem to treat the words as two 
names for the same sacrifice, sometimes they seem to 
recognise a difference; but we are not concerned here 
with this question.?, Ezekiel does not help to solve it; 
except so far as his use of the two words side by side in 
such phrases as “to slay thereon the old and the hattath 
and the asham”’? implies that they denoted two distinct 
sacrifices. Ezekiel simply mentions the asham, four 
times, always coupled with hattath ; he gives no account 
of its ritual, its significance, or the occasions on which it 
was to be offered. We are told, however, that the asham, 
like the hattath, was included among the “holies of 
holies,” or ‘most holy things,’’ which were to be eaten 
by the priests; that both were to be prepared for eating 
by boiling; and that their ‘sanctity ’’ was so contagious, 
that they were not to be brought into the outer court of 
the Temple, lest they should “sanctify” the people. In 
other words, if a layman touched the flesh of one of these 
sacrifices, he would become in some way consecrated to 

*eje oy Bye 2 Note 1, p. 314. 
3 Ezek, xl. 39, xlii. 13, xliv. 29, xlvi. 20. 
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the Temple, and would only be released on payment of 
some fine or performance of certain rites.! It is note- 
worthy that the list of sacrifices which the prince has to 
provide includes ola, shelem and hattath, but not asham. 

There might be more reason for supposing that Ezekiel 
introduced some modifications in connexion with the 
hattath, He directs that a series of hattath’s, young 
bullocks and he-goats, shall be offered in connexion with 
the dedication of the altar in the new Temple, and on the 
two days of Atonement.? In each case the blood of the 
sacrifice is to be placed on certain parts of the altar and 
the Temple respectively; the hattath is to be burnt in an 
appointed place outside the sanctuary.’ It is clear that 
only a part of the ritual is specified, the rest is taken for 
granted. What is given agrees with the Priestly Code, 
except in some details as to the manipulation of the 
blood.* 

Besides special arrangements for feasts and Sabbaths, 
Ezekiel provides for a daily burnt-offering of a lamb, to 
be offered every morning.’ We should expect to find a 
daily sacrifice as part of the ritual of any important 


1 Ezek. xl. 39, xlii. 13, xliv. 29, xlvi. 20. a Seep: 22) 

3 Ezek, xliii. 19 ff., xlv. 17. 

4 Lev. iv., etc. It is not quite clear how we are to reconcile the 
statement in Ezek. xliii. 21, that the carcase of the hattath was burnt, 
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by the priests. A similar apparent inconsistency exists between 
certain passages of the Priestly Code. Perhaps only part of the flesh 
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ent occasions. Here again Ezekiel takes for granted a knowledge of 
known customs. 
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sanctuary, so that here Ezekiel is probably perpetuating 
ancient custom. But, as he makes it the subject of an 
express ordinance, and does not take it for granted, we 
may conclude that no special importance attached to the 
unbroken continuity of this sacrifice in early times. In 
the Priestly Code} there were two daily sacrifices, morn- 
ing and evening; forming an essential feature of the 
ritual.” 

Ezekiel and Isaiah lvi.-lxvi. show that superstitions or 
irregular sacrifices continued during and after the Exile. 
Sometimes these were offered to false gods, in other cases 
they were offered to Yahweh, but repudiated by those who 
wrote in the name of the official cult. These illegitimate 
rites were partly a reversion to the old worship of the 
high-places.2 But even in the Temple itself things were 
not always done “decently and in order” ;* though, pro- 
bably, after the reforms of Nehemiah, nothing but absolute 
necessity was allowed to interfere with the regular routine.® 

In Yonah the heathen sailors offer on shipboard a 
sacrifice to Yahweh,° and we are evidently meant to 
understand that this was acceptable and praiseworthy. 
In Malachi * Yahweh speaks with approval of the incense 
and offerings presented to him by the Gentiles ; but the 
use of the word “ offering” excludes the sacrifices proper, 
as “offering” or minhd in the later literature is confined 
to the bloodless offering. 

In Ezekiel’s miniature apocalypse of Gog and Magog, 
the slaughter of the Gentile hordes on the mountains of 


1 Exod. xxix. 38. 2 Dan. viii. I1, 
3Tsa, lvii. 7, xv. 3, Ixvi. 3; Ezek. xiv. 1, xxx. 20 ff, 
4 Mal. i. 8-14. > Joel t,o, 63, 11.004 3) Dany vile es 


6 Jonah i. 16. 7 Mal. i. x1. 
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Israel is spoken of asa sacrifice of Yahweh. The carrion 
birds and the beasts of prey are invited to assemble and 
partake of this holocaust,” till, saith the Lord Yahweh, ye 
shall be filled at my table”! 

We may ask next what the prophets believed to be 
effected by sacrifices. Piepenbring? sums up the uses of 
sacrifice thus : ‘‘ Sacrifices have the same object 
as any other offering made to Jehovah,—to ob- Efficacy 
tain or retain His favours, or to render thanks Oe 
for favours obtained,” a summary which may 
be adopted with a measure of amplification and interpreta- 
tion. We have already * pointed out that the maintenance 
of the sacrificial routine is part of the normal relation, the 
due fellowship between Yahweh and Israel. This is 
further implied in the anxiety shown by Ezekiel, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Ezra, Nehemiah, Malachi and Joel that the 
routine should be properly observed. Malachi explains 
the misfortunes of his times by the wrath of God excited 
by meagre offerings of unsatisfactory victims ;* and Joel 
sees in the impossibility of providing meal-offerings and 
drink-offerings, mere adjuncts of the sacrifices proper, 
sufficient occasion for night-long lamentation on the part 
of the priests.° Interruption of the routine or its un- 
worthy performance affected devout Jews as an interdict 


1 Ezek. xxxix. 17 ff. Ezekiel shares with the Priestly Code the 
substitution of 12; Qorban, for minha as general offering, and 
the limitation of the latter to bloodless offerings; also the use of 
mon, teriima, “ heave-offering,” for special kinds of offerings ; 
cf. Mal. iii. 8. 

2P. 61. # Pp. 250 f, 4 Mal, 1., ii. 

SHoelidang. 
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did the pious Christians in the Middle Ages. The citizen 
of Jerusalem without sacrifices felt more lost than the 
modern Protestant feels when his usual place of worship 
is closed, and he cannot hear his favourite preacher; and 
if the ritual were not properly carried out, the pious wor- 
shipper at the Temple was even more distressed than a 
devout Anglican at a slovenly administration of the 
Eucharist. The ancient Jew had a vague dread of 
material calamity or other Divine judgment as the con- 
sequence of such lapses. 

On the other hand, when proselytes are admitted to the 
privileges of true believers, it is said that their burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices shall be accepted upon the altar 
of Yahweh.! Doubtless, too, as Stade points out,? many 
Jews who had little interest in spiritual matters felt, 
nevertheless, that “‘it was prudent and expedient to safe- 
guard their material wealth by taking part in sacrifices”’. 
Even for the more spiritually minded, sacrifices seemed 
necessary to any satisfactory religious life, so that pictures 
of the ideal future still include sacrificial worship.? It 
was left for the Christian Apocalypse to imagine a Holy 
City without a Temple. 

As sacrifice was a normal condition of fellowship with 
God, the efficacy of sacrifice depended upon the obsery- 
ance of the ordinances of the legitimate ritual. The 
superstitious sacrifices at the high places, or the imperfect 
performance of the Temple sacrifices, not only failed to 
win blessing, but called down the anger of Yahweh upon 
the worshippers. But, as we have seen, Y¥onah and 


1 Isa. lvi. 7. 2 P5330. 3 Cf. ch. vii. 
4 Rey. xxi. 22, but cft p. 112. 
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Malachi imply that heathen sacrifices and offerings may 
sometimes be acceptable.! 

Thus failure or error in ritual might disturb the fellow- 
ship between Israel and Yahweh; but this is only a 
special example of the principle that such disturbance 
was caused by sin. Sacrifices are constantly associated 
with the renewal of fellowship, with atonement or recon- 
ciliation with God; they are spoken of as effecting kdp- 
para? From the context we gather that when this is 
accomplished, all is well between God and His people. 

It is well known that only venial sins could be thus 
atoned for,? at any rate according to the theory of the 
Priestly Code. Those who sinned with a “high hand” 
were “cut off”.4 This view of the limited efficacy of 
sacrifice is older than the Priestly Code; we are told that 
the iniquity of Eli’s family could never be atoned for by 
sacrifice or offering ;° and the narrative of the classical 
instance of atonement, the forgiveness of David after the 
murder of Uriah, makes no mention of sacrifice. Ezekiel 
shares this view; the sin-offerings of his two Days of 
Atonement are made “for every one that erreth, and for 
him that is simple” ;® and we have seen that in Ezekiel 
and elsewhere heinous sin is punished by the destruction 
of the offenders; such destruction is a festal sacrifice 


Cia Dalon. 
"FINDS, a post-biblical word; the Old Testament uses the 


verb, but it is convenient, with Hermann and others, to use the noun 
for the effect of the action denoted by the verb kipper in Ezek, xliit. 


20; €tc. 
3 Cf. p. 266. 
4E.g., Dillmann, pp. 466 f.; Lev. iv. 2, v. I-5, xxii. 14; Num. xv. 24-30. 
5y Sam. ili. 14. 6 Ezek. xlv. 20. 
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which Yahweh celebrates. Similarly, the sins mostly re- 
ferred to in connexion with sacrifices have to do with the 
ritual and the sanctuary. Thus the hattath or sin-offering 
is offered in order to purge from sin, “cleanse,” ? the altar 
at its consecration, and the temple on the two Days of 
Atonement. Similarly, when a house was pronounced 
free of leprosy, atonement was made by killing a bird and 
other rites.2 By the limitation of the efficacy of sacrifice 
to ritual and venial sins, the Priestly Code implied that 
only such sins could be forgiven, and that only such sins 
were committed by Jews who were and remained members 
of the ‘‘ Congregation,” the true Israel—a theory not un- 
like that sometimes propounded as to converted Christians. 
It was impossible to apply the theory honestly in prac- 
tical life, and any attempt to do so must have given rise 
to much casuistry. The admonition, “Say not before 
the mal’akh (t.e., probably priest) it was an error,” ? may 
illustrate a practice of obtaining ritual atonement for 
serious offences on the pretext that they were “errors”’. 
The Priestly Code, like Ezekiel, may have partly con- 
templated an ideal community. In practical life stress 
would be laid on the value of sacrifices as a means of 
kappara or reconciliation ; the limitation would often be 
forgotten ; and the ritual would be thought of as atoning 
for sins generally. This habit of thought may be illus- 
trated by the statement that on the Day of Atonement 
the High Priest was “to effect kappara for the sanctuary, 
because of the uncleannesses of the Israelites, and be- 
cause of their transgressions, even all their sins ”.® 


INDI, Littai. 2 Lev. xiv. 53. 


3 Eccles. v. 6; Hermann, p. 97. 4Cf. Hermann, pp. 108 f. 
5Lev, xvi. 16. Properly understood, this ordinance is not incon- 
sistent with the general theory of the Priestly Code. It is not said 
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The importance attached to the Day of Atonement in 
later Judaism shows that the effect of its ritual was not 
supposed to be confined to venial offences. 

Ezekiel does not throw much light on the special 
efficacy of the different sacrifices; but in connexion with 
the subject we are discussing we may note that the power 
of effecting kappara or reconciliation is not confined to 
the hattath and the asham, but is possessed by all the 
sacrifices. Thus the minha, old and shelem are said to 
effect kappard—without any mention of hadttath or 
asham.1 Similarly in the Priestly Code kappara may be 
effected apart from hattath or asham, by the payment of 
money, by ola, by the application of oil (associated, how- 
ever, with asham), and in other ways.2. The hattath is 
specially connected with the ritual efficiency of the altar 
and the Temple. 

The Old Testament has no theory of sacrifice; as 
Piepenbring says, “it does not explain just how atone- 
ment is effected”. The prophets and law- 

: : ; ; Theory of 
givers did not invent sacrifices; they found sacrifice. 
them existing as part of the normal religious 
life of the people. The ritual is partly an inheritance 
from the primitive Semites ; partly due to the influence of 
Egypt, Babylon, and still more of Canaan; partly the re- 


that kappara is made for all sins, but only for the sanctuary. The 
sinner might be cut off, but the effect of his sin on the community and 
the Temple had to be further purged by due ritual. Nevertheless, 
according to popular interpretation, the kappara referred to would 
be extended to individual sinners. 

lBzek. xlv. 15; cf. verse 17, where the hattath, minha, ola and 
shelem are mentioned together as effecting kappara. 

2 Exod, xxx. 10; Lev. i. 4, xiv. 29, 53. Solas 
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sult of the reforming zeal of the inspired leaders and 
teachers of Israel.1 Most priests would be as little inter- 
ested in any theory of sacrifice as a modern choir-leader 
in the question why anthems are pleasing to the Al- 
mighty. Asa rule, theories as to the meaning of ritual 
only rise after the origin of the rites has been forgotten, 
and are apt to represent the speculations of theologians 
rather than the faith and emotion of the worshippers.? 
Sacrifices, like almsgiving and other such religious acts, 
were a natural expression of gratitude, affection, or fear ; 
and involved more or less consciously the idea that God 
was gratified by gifts, and that thus His favour could be 
purchased and His wrath appeased ; a primitive theology 
possessed of great vitality. Its influence may be clearly 
traced, as we have seen, in the post-exilic prophets.’ 
The killing and burning of animals or other food and 
the pouring out of libations seemed a way of conveying 
such gifts to God; when part was burnt, and part eaten 
by worshippers, they felt united with their deity in the 
fellowship of a common meal. A victim or part of it 
might become a gift to God by being bestowed upon His 
representatives, the priests. 

If reasons were asked for sacrificing according to some 
specific ritual, it would be sufficient to reply that it was 
so ordained of God. Thus Ezekiel, like the Pentateuch, 
claims Divine authority for the laws he promulgates: 
“Thus saith the Lord Yahweh”’.5 

We are indeed told in the Priestly Code that “the 


1 Hermann, pp. 103 ff. 

°Cf. H. Fielding, Hearts of Men, p. 120. 3See pp. 77 £. 
4 Ezek. xliv. 7, ‘“my bread, the fat and the blood”. 

5 Ezek, xlv, 18. 
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blood makes atonement because of the life,” because 
“the life of the flesh is in the blood”? Of which passage 
Davidson well says :3 “ As to the principle of atonement 
by the sacrifice or the blood of sacrifice, this, I fear, must 
remain obscure. The law nowhere appears to give any 
rationale or explanation of the ordinance that blood 
atones or covers the sin or defilement. The passage in 
Leviticus xvil. 11 comes nearest to explanation, though 
without supplying it.” Indeed, so far as the passage 
offers any explanation it seems to lie in the middle clause 
of the verse, “I (Yahweh) have given it to you upon 
the altar to make an atonement for your lives ’—another 
application of the principle just referred to; the blood 
atones because God has appointed that it should atone. 
Ezekiel illustrates the idea of the atoning quality of 
blood, by the prominence he gives to the manipulation of 
blood in the hattath ritual. The fact that blood has this 
quality implies an atoning efficacy for the ola and shelem 
which involved the shedding of blood. 

The doctrine of substitution is found in the Old Testa- 
ment,‘ but it is not associated with the Temple sacrifices 
either in our prophets or elsewhere.° 

In ancient times fasts were often observed in order to 
express sorrow for sin or to move God to compassion. 
Thus the king of Nineveh proclaimed a fast 

: Fasts, 
to avert the judgment threatened by Jonah; 


1 Nephesh. 2 ey. xvi Tr. 

SUS 2s 4See p. 288. 

5 Such expositions of the sacrificial ritual as Oehler, i., 389, are 
modern interpretations which may or may not be justified in the light 
of a tuller revelation ; they are not reproductions of Old Testament 


teaching; cf. Schultz, i., 389 f. 
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and Joel exhorts his contemporaries to sanctify a fast.’ 
The Priestly Code appoints a fast on the Day of Atone- 
ment;2 and we learn that certain fasts were observed 
during the Exile and in the years immediately after the 
Return. But Ezekiel does not prescribe fasting for his 
Days of Atonement, and Zechariah and the author of the 
closing chapters of Isaiah show no sympathy with the 
practice.* 

We have already seen that the Old Testament recog- 
nises the principle of vicarious punishment, which in- 
Vidatinns volves vicarious atonement. When Saul, for 
Atone- instance, had massacred the Gibeonites, the 
meets wrath of God for this sin fell on Israel after 
Saul’s death. It was no longer possible to punish Saul, 
but Yahweh was reconciled to His people by the execu- 
tion of Saul’s descendants. Ezekiel, on the other hand, 
repudiates this doctrine.° But the principle reappears in 
our literature in a more attractive form. It is closely 
connected with the idea of intercession which we occa- 
sionally meet with. It was the duty of the prophets to 
stand between Israel and the wrath of Yahweh as 
“mediators”. It was popularly believed, at any rate, 


TJon. iii. 5; Joel i. 14, ii. 15. 
2Lev. xvi. 29, 31. The direction to fast is contained in the 
words ye shall afflict yourselves,” E.V. ‘your souls” (nephesh), 


OD NWDITNN BYIA. Cf. Isa. Iviii. 3, 5. In post-Biblical Hebrew 


MIyn, ta‘dnith=fast; Gray on Num. xxx, 13. 
3 Zech, vii. 1-7. 
4Tsa. lviii. 3, 4; Zech, vii. 1-7. 
>See pp. 289 f. 
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that men of exceptional virtue might obtain forgiveness 
for their own families, if not for others.1 

It is, however, in the greatest of the Servant passages, 
Isaiah lii, 13- lili. 12, that the principle of Vicarious 
Atonement finds at once its purest expression and its 
justification. The Sufferer, tortured by disease, shunned 
by His fellows, and put to death as a criminal, is regarded 
by His contemporaries as suffering Divine judgment for 
heinous sin; but in reality He was redeeming them by 
His sufferings. He was enduring the pain and disease 
which were due to them; He was wounded for their 
transgressions, and bruised for their iniquities. The 
chastisement, the stripes inflicted upon Him, brought 
them peace and healing. The fact of vicarious atone- 
ment could hardly be more clearly and definitely ex- 
pressed ; but still the passage does not provide us with 
any theory; it does not say why God should forgive 
sinners because an innocent man had suffered. Little 
stress can be laid on the clause “thou shalt make his 
life an asham”’; the text and interpretation are alike 
doubtful.2 Asham, as we have seen, has a double sense, 
and it is not clear which controls the writer’s thought 
here. In early times it denoted compensation for injury, 
which might suggest that Yahweh had been injured by 
the wrongdoing of the sinners in question, and that the 
surrendered life of the Servant provided Him with com- 
pensation—a solution which only raises new problems. 

1Ezek. xiii. 5; Isa. xliii. 27, where we should translate with P.B., 
“thy mediators,” 9 1D, melicim, ‘rebelled against me”. Ezek. 
xiv. 14, 20; Oehler, i1., 425. 


2¥For instance, Duhm, Marti, etc., hold that asham was not present 
in the original text. It is retained, however, by Cheyne, S.B.0.T. 
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For the idea of asham as compensation has nothing to 
do with gratification of wrath or satisfaction of the out- 
raged dignity of the Law. 

Again, asham is used for a special sacrifice in connexion 
with cleansing from sin. Dillmann, taking the word in 
this sense, still finds in it the idea of satisfaction rather 
than expiation ;! and probably, even when the asham had 
been stereotyped in the form of a sacrifice, it still carried 
with it the old suggestion of compensation. In this case, 
also, the use of the term merely tells us that the death 
of the Servant had the same atoning value as an asham ; 
it does not tell us how or why it atoned. 

We may hold that the language used emphasises not 
so much substitution, as the identification of the Servant 
with the Sinners for whom He atones; an identification 
represented in modern speech by the idea of the solidarity 
of the nation or of humanity. The Servant atones for 
Israel or for mankind, as Saul’s kinsfolk atoned for his 
sin. Or, again, the author may simply be stating a 
truth of experience, that the sufferings of the innocent 
redeem the guilty from sin and its penalties, without 
intending to suggest any explanation of this fact.? 

It has already been pointed out that repentance and 
amendment are not only conditions, but also results of 

forgiveness.? The forgiveness of the sinner 

Conse- : . ee : 
quencesof 18 complete in the Divine desire and purpose 
Forgive- even before he repents; so that sometimes 
ae deliverance anticipates forgiveness. So under 
the Christian dispensation, it is often the Divine pardon 
offered through the work of Christ which excites penitence. 

'P, 469 ; expiation = Entsiindigung. 

“Cf, Kéberle, pp. 246 ff., 324, 374. Pes 0), 
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Then, too, the forgiving love which meets the initial act 
of contrition deepens and confirms repentance, and calls 
forth moral energy. 

The assurance of pardon is chiefly found in deliverance ; 
thus Koberle:! “ Forgiveness is at once forgiveness and 
deliverance; it constantly manifests? itself in external 
circumstances ; it 1s experienced in help in the immediate 
present, and is associated with a confident expectation 
that the wicked will be destroyed, and that the rest of 
the community will undergo a moral regeneration”. It 
is said of Israel, forgiven and restored, that she “ shall 
not be ashamed,’? z.e., her reconciliation to Yahweh 
shall be proclaimed to the world and assured to herself 
by conspicuous prosperity. One token of the rehabilita- 
tion of the Chosen People is the destruction of its 
enemies. When God forgives the Jews, He pleads their 
cause, executes judgment upon the heathen on their 
behalf, brings them to the light, so that they see His 
salvation* wrought for them, and their enemies put to 
shame.° Similarly the devout Jews of the Restoration 
saw tokens of the Divine forgiveness in the rebuilding 
of the Temple, the resumption of the sacrifices and the 
other ritual, and in the fortification of the city. 

But even in the case of the community, and still more 
for individuals, we may discern a recognition of a spiritual 
assurance of forgiveness. Many of the passages which 
speak of forgiveness, either do not mention material 
deliverance or, at any rate, do not emphasise it. We 


Ui ey ade 2 Dokumentiert. 
3Isa. xlv. 17; Joel ii. 26. 

4 Cedhagaé, E.V. ‘‘tighteousness ”’. 
5 Mic. vii. 9 f., 16; cf. Isa. Ixiv. 2. 
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hardly gather that those who were redeemed by the 
sufferings of the Servant of Yahweh became assured of 
their salvation because His death had been the means of 
obtaining for them material prosperity. On the other 
hand, they seem to know that they are forgiven because 
they are conscious of spiritual healing. In the same way 
Ezekiel associates the redemption of Israel with the 
bestowal of a new spirit and a new heart from God;! 
in other words, with an inner cleansing and a renewal 
of moral energy, which would be subjective guarantees 
of salvation. 

The object of the Divine mercy is usually in our pro- 
phets the Jewish community. No sins, however numerous, 
Sree heinous, or persistent, place Israel outside the 
Forgive- pale of God’s forgiveness. Even if His justice 
—— requires the death of the nation, yet He restores 
it by means of a resurrection; thus He destroyed its 
national life by the Fall of Jerusalem, but He renewed it 
by the Return from the Exile. 

But God’s mercy to Israel involved, on the one hand, 
the destruction of Israelites who persisted in sin, and the 
redemption of the penitent. In other words, there was a 
discrimination between individuals, some were included 
in and others excluded from salvation. It does not seem 
as if any sin in the past could shut out a penitent from 
pardon ; the whole teaching of Ezekiel xviii. and similar 
passages is against such a view. But stubborn persist- 
ence in rebellion against God necessarily could not be 
forgiven while it lasted, and in time God’s judgments 
fell. In other instances, heinous sin brought swift doom. 


U Ezek, xi. 10; 
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In both cases God deprived men of the opportunity of 
repentance. 

God’s mercy also extended to heathen nations; they 
might repent and be forgiven, like Nineveh. Their 
punishments might be followed by restoration. Indi- 
vidual heathen might also be forgiven, and received into 
the Israelite community. 

Thus the Divine forgiveness might extend to all man- 
kind; but death cut short the opportunity of repenting 
and entering into salvation.! 

There is no complete systematic treatment of redemp- 
tion and reprobation; and it will be clear from the rest 
of this chapter, that the views set forth by Forei 

: : : orgive- 
the various writers are not always quite con- ness, 
sistent. Summary. 

The problems dealt with are only to a limited extent 
the same as those involved in the Christian doctrine of 
the Atonement; the latter is concerned with the individ- 
ual, whilst our prophets look at matters from the stand- 
point of the community, Israel, which corresponds roughly 
to the modern Church. There are two main elements in 
the teaching as to Atonement, God’s purpose and Man’s 
conforming thereto. 

The continued existence of a loyal Israel seemed to the 
ancient prophets a permanent and essential part of the 
Divine purpose, just as that of the Christian Church does 
to the modern theologian. The extinction of Israel was 
as inconceivable as the final destruction of the Church. 
Therefore God’s forgiveness was ever ready for His 
people; He worked continually for their reconciliation to 


Himself. 
Cf. p. 297. 
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But however anxious God might be to forgive, there 
could be no reconciliation unless Israel also desired 
atonement. Thus conviction of sin, confession to God, 
faith, penitence and amendment were required. Yet 
though these are, from one point of view, the conditions 
of appropriating redemption, they are also thought of as 
consequences of forgiveness and of the blessings by which 
it is accompanied—a verbal paradox, which nevertheless 
represents a familiar experience. 

Punishment is not emphasised as a condition of for- 
giveness, but itis sometimesimplied. There are passages 
which contemplate the repentance and regeneration of 
Israel as a whole; the sins of the nation having been 
chastised by the destruction of the Jewish state and the 
captivity of the people; wherein the old Israel died to 
sin, that in the Restoration there might be a new Israel, 
raised from the death of sin to newness of life. But 
many passages of Ezekiel and the post-exilic prophets do 
not contemplate the conversion of the community as a 
whole. The reconciliation of Israel is only effected by 
further punishment, the cutting off of stubborn sinners. 

Incidentally, as it were, the atonement of Israel involves 
the Gentiles, z7.e. mankind. Israel, enjoying the full 
favour of God, is supreme in the world; and this is 
necessarily accompanied by the supremacy of the God of 
Israel, Yahweh, ‘The nations bring tribute to Jerusalem 
and to the Temple and come thither to worship. This 
chiefly happens for the glorification of Israel; but some- 
times the redemption of Israel is a means to the salvation 
of mankind. In either case the Gentiles also are recon- 
ciled to God. Little is said about conditions, but appar- 
ently they are the same as for Israel, e.g., the world is 
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made fit to be received into favour with God by the 
destruction of impenitent nations. 

The salvation of the individual might be involved in 
that of the community; but, more often, the salvation of 
individuals consisted in their being forgiven, and pre- 
served to constitute the new Israel, while the reprobates 
were destroyed. Practically the conditions of forgive- 
ness on the human side had to be fulfilled in individuals. 
Apparently nothing but stubborn impenitence and per- 
sistent sin shut a man off from the Divine mercy. But 
here again the treatment of the subject could not be other 
than inadequate and unsatisfactory from the Christian 
standpoint. The prophets could only deal with the pre- 
sent life; death, so to speak, closed the account. It was 
possible to lay down the general conditions of atonement 
and to recognise God’s merciful purpose towards Israel 
as a nation, and towards Mankind asa race; but there 
could be no consistent application of the principles of 
atonement to individuals. Some were cut off at once, 
others were allowed opportunities for obtaining forgive- 
ness. 

The result of forgiveness is material prosperity, deliver- 
ance; this, therefore, is a token of reconciliation to God; 
though not the only token, there is also an inner assur- 
ance and satisfaction. 

The ancient ideas of vicarious atonement through kins- 
folk are repudiated by Ezekiel ; but we find the Servant 
of Yahweh suffering that He may obtain salvation for 
mankind ; the Servant being probably Israel. 

While sacrifices and other ritual are regarded as part of 
the normal religious life, and importance is attached to 
them by Ezekiel and still more by the post-exilic prophets, 
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they are ignored by the Second Isaiah, and nowhere is any 
stress laid upon them as a condition of forgiveness of 
serious sin. In Ezekiel, as in the Priestly Code, they are 
ritual acts setting right failures in ritual, and providing 
for the maintenance of legitimate national worship. 
Kappara, or the effecting of atonement, is ascribed to all 
sacrifices, bloodless and bloody; and there is nothing to 
show how or why the hattath and asham were more 
efficacious in this respect than other sacrifices, or how 
they differed from one another. On the other hand, it is 
clear that forgiveness was often bestowed by God without 
any sacrifices. None were offered during the Exile, and 
thus God’s great act of pardon, the Restoration, was 
wrought without the fulfilment of any ritual conditions. 


CHAPTERSXT: 


THE FUTURE OF ISRAEL AND THE WORLD: 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


WE have frequently had occasion to notice that the world 
is dealt with by the prophets in its relation to Israel, 
almost as an appendage to, or setting for, the Chosen 
People. This is a necessary consequence of the doctrine 
that Yahweh was, at one and the same time, the God of 
Israel in some special sense, and also the Creator and 
Ruler of all things. In looking forward to the ultimate 
realisation of the Divine purpose, the redeemed Israel and 
the redeemed world are parts of one picture; indeed there 
comes a point at which these two elements, originally an- 
tagonistic, combine in a higher unity, 

The prophetic descriptions of the future must be inter- 
preted with careful attention to their real character; they 
are a remarkable combination of prose and poetry, They 
are not mere fancy pictures, mere symbols; they are 
anticipations of an actual future, and include practical 
details; note, for instance, Ezekiel’s careful provision of 
salt for curing fish.! Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that the prophets would not have been surprised if their 
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ideal pictures had been realised in detail. But, at the 
same time, these pictures are largely symbolic, because it 
is made quite clear that it is not of the essence of these 
prophecies that they should be exactly fulfilled in detail. 
God had unfolded before the eyes of His servants the 
vision of the future, a vision which no human language 
could adequately describe. The seers could only strive 
to give their hearers some faint and imperfect idea of its 
glory in the language and circumstances of their times. 
For them and for us nothing seriously matters except the 
moral and spiritual principles involved! The modern 
hymn-writer describes heaven with its harps of gold, its 
gates of pearl, and its streets of gold, but he does not ex- 
pect to be taken quite literally. In the prophets we can 
recognise that some passages are symbolic, and others 
practical or literal; but often no such discrimination is 
possible, and we must simply take the pictures as we find 
them. 

There is no entirely satisfactory term for the general 
subject of these prophetic visions. From the standpoint 
The Day of Christian dogmatics we might speak of it 
of Yah- as the Messianic Era; but this is not an Old 
weh. Testament phrase, and suggests ideas that 
were not in the minds of the writers. The term Kingdom 
of God is broader and more elastic, and gives the modern 
reader a fair idea of what was meant, without introducing 
undue misconception, hence it has been included in the 
heading of this chapter. But neither is “ Kingdom of 
God” an Old Testament phrase, though the doctrine 
which we use it to express, the Divine Sovereignty, is 


TCE, p. 200. 
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conspicuous in the prophets ; even the title King is only 
applied to God somewhat sparingly ; for it was often used 
of heathen deities, especially of the god of Ammon.! The 
familiar prophetic phrase is “the Day of Yahweh,” of 
which Davidson says, the “manifestation of Jehovah is 
conceived as occurring at a set time, and with certain 
characteristics accompanying it; and in this aspect it is 
called the day of the Lord. . . . Though ‘the day of the 
Lord,’ as the expression implies, was at first conceived 
as a definite and brief period of time, being an era of 
judgment and salvation, it many times broadened out to 
be an extended period. From being a day it became an 
epoch. This arose from the fact that under the terms 
day of the Lord, that day, or that time, was included not 
only the crisis itself, but that condition of things which 
followed upon the crisis’ ?—in other words, “the Day of 
Yahweh” came to mean the ideal future for Israel and 
the world. The phrase or its equivalents “that day,” 
“the day,” “day of salvation,” “day of vengeance,” 
occur in all our documents except Fonah. 

The ideas of the Israelites as to the time when this 
Day was to be looked for correspond very closely to those 
of Christians as to the Second Coming of our 
Lord, which is an adaptation of the Day of 
Yahweh. The Day was usually felt to be imminent, 
“It is a little while” ;? and yet, as a rule, God was not 
supposed to have committed Himself to any definite date ; 
the faith of prophets and Israel survived its repeated 


postponement. 


Time 


1See p. 135, and cf. Boehmer, Der alttestamentliche Unterbau des 
Reiches Gottes. 
2Pp. 374, 381. 3 Hag. ii. 6. 
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During the Exile, however, vaguer anticipations of the 
Day of Yahweh at some indefinite time, near or remote, 
blended with the definite expectation of the Return to 
Palestine within three or four generations. Jeremiah 
named seventy years,! obviously around number. Ezekiel 
named forty years during which he was to bear, by way 
of symbol, the iniquity of Judah; also Egypt was to 
cease from being a kingdom for forty years. These 
periods may be in some way based upon Jeremiah, but it 
is not clear how.2, The Return might be regarded as in 
some sense the “‘ Day of Yahweh,” just as the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 is often held to have been 
the Second Coming of Christ. 

But the hoped-for Return was not the only impending 
event in which the prophets saw the beginning of the 
Day of Yahweh. Haggai and Zechariah expected that 
the unrest of the Persian Empire in their time would 
usher in the Day of judgment and salvation; and Joel 
connected the Day with a plague of locusts. According 
to Davidson, when the prophets “ observed a quickening 
of the currents of Providence in any direction, whether of 
judgment or salvation, the presentiment filled their minds 
that it was the beginning of the day of the Lord”? At 
the same time when the crisis passed away without issu- 
ing in a final judgment, the prophets did not feel that 
either the message they had received from God or their 
preaching of that message to the people bound them to 
identify the crisis with the Day of Yahweh. From a 
modern standpoint such crises are sometimes spoken of 
as “days of the Lord”; but it is doubtful whether such 


WN ein tA ZAToING Veh Gt 
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language corresponds to the Old Testament idea, though 
of course we may say that “every act of judgment or 
salvation is a premonition of the day of the Lord” ;1! but 
in the Old Testament we do not read of “a day”; the Day 
of Yahweh is a final consummation of all things, always 
imminent, but never arriving.2 At the same time, the 
prophets did not seek to construct a formal scientific 
account of the Day; they spoke of it in relation to the 
circumstances of their own time. 

Ezekiel shows most plainly that the prophets did not 
intend to commit themselves absolutely to a fixed date 
for the Day of Yahweh. Usually he thinks of the new 
dispensation as associated with the Return; but in one 
section ® he postpones its final establishment to a later 
date. Long after the Return, “in the latter days,” * when 
Israel is dwelling securely, God will bring up against them 
Gog at the head of a great host of heathen, that these 
invaders may be destroyed in Palestine. ‘ Behold, it 
cometh, and it shall be done, saith the Lord Yahweh ; 
this is the day whereof I havespoken.” Neither Ezekiel 
nor any subsequent editor seems to feel any difficulty in 
this apparent inconsistency as to the date of the Day of 
Yahweh. At any rate, they make no attempt to reconcile 
conflicting statements. In this twofold teaching we have 
the suggestion of the Apocalyptic picture of the Second 
Coming, the reign of Christ during the Millennium, the 
subsequent loosing of Satan, the gathering of the nations 
under Gog and Magog against the Holy City and their 
destruction by fire from heaven.° 

1 Davidson, p. 380. 


2Cf. Davidson, Art, ‘‘ Eschatology,” D.B. 
3 Chap. xxxviii. f. 4 Ezek. xxxviil. 16, 


5 Rev. xx. I-10. 
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The Day of Yahweh is not like the Kingdom of God in 
the New Testament which works like leaven, and is like 
; seed which a man sows, and he sleeps and 
Coming ; : : 
of the rises night and day, and the seed springs up 
Kingdom. and grows he knows not how. Rather it is 
after the manner of the coming of the Son of Man, which 
is preceded by tribulation in earth and heaven, and is as 
the lightning that cometh forth from the east, and is seen 
even unto the west.! 

The Day of Yahweh is heralded by the destruction of 
the Jewish state; by the crash of fallen empires; by in- 
vasions of Gentile hordes ; by the visitation of locusts ; 
by plague, pestilence, and famine. Partly through these 
experiences Israel and the world are purged of sinners 
that they may abide that great Day, and survive it, and 
enter upon the new era.2_ In some instances the Day 
of Yahweh is associated with a King of the house of 
David ;* and sometimes nothing is said of any human 
King; and, in any case, God Himself brings about the 
coming of the Kingdom: ‘ Thus saith the Lord Yahweh : 
Behold, I myself, even I, will search for My sheep, and 
will seek them out. As a shepherd seeketh out his flock 
... 1 willdeliverthem . . . I will bring them out from the 
peoples . . . and will bring them into their own land.” 4 
So too it is Yahweh who strikes the bow and arrows from 
the hand of Gog and offers his army as a sacrifice.® 
Similarly in Ezekiel’s successors it is “I, Yahweh,” 
who delivers Israel; who shakes heaven and earth, over- 
throws kingdoms, and fills the Temple with glory, and 


Matt. xiii. 33 ; Mark iv. 26 ff.; Matt. xxiv. 27 ff. 


2Cf. p. 305. 3 See next chapter on the Messiah. 
4Ezek. xxxiv. 11 ff, ' Ezek. xxxix. 3, 17. 
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purifies the Holy Land from sin.! It is the coming 
of Yahweh with fire and sword that ushers in the new 
era, When He comes suddenly to His Temple, ‘‘ who 
may abide the Day of His coming”.? Prophets and 
angels minister to the advent of the Kingdom; and in 
Malachi Elijah is sent before the great and terrible day 
of Yahweh to reconcile fathers and children; and an 
angel is also sent to prepare his way.? 

On somewhat different lines, we have the work of the 
Servant of Yahweh, probably Israel; as a missionary to 
the Gentiles, and a martyr for the sin of the race, He 
reconciles men to God, and prepares the way for the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God throughout the 
whole world.t 

As the Israelites looked for nothing beyond the present 
life except a shadowy existence in Sheol, the scene of 
the new dispensation was the present world. yaaterial 
The citizens were the Israelites, its seat was Circum- 
in Palestine, and its capital Jerusalem. Hence ‘tances. 
to the prophets of the Exile, the restoration of the Jews 
to their own land is a necessary preliminary to the 
establishment of the Kingdom, while their successors 
speak of the gathering together into Palestine of those 
who still remained scattered throughout the earth. The 
restoration was not to be limited to the two tribes of 
the Kingdom of Judah; the exiles who represented the 
Northern Kingdom were also to return. As in the 
glorious days of David and Solomon, all Israel were to 


Usa, xii: 13; Hag. ii. 6,8, 225 Zech. iit. 9. 

2Isa, Ixvi. 15, 16; Mal. iii. 1 f., iv. 1; Zech. xiv. 3; Joel iii. 16. 
3P. 102; Mal. iii, 1, iv. 5 f. 

‘Cf. pp. 51 ff. 
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be happily united in a single state! In this scheme a 
special importance attached to the Holy City and the 
Temple. In Second Isaiah, Jerusalem or Zion is a 
synonym for Israel; in Ezekiel, the City and the Land 
are virtually dependencies of the Temple; and the post- 
exilic prophets reflect the circumstances of their times 
in practically limiting the Kingdom to Jerusalem. The 
writers who are interested in the territory as well as the 
capital feel that Palestine is sacred, and as such is the 
only fit home for the Sacred People; but by this time 
the sanctity only extends from the Jordan to the Medi- 
terranean; Eastern Palestine is abandoned. In Ezekiel 
the new Israel is organised like the old in Twelve Tribes ; 
but Obadiah follows the actual geographical divisions 
prevailing before the Exile.” 

Ezekiel also does something towards providing a politi- 
cal constitution at the head of which stand the Prince, 
Nasi, taken from the Davidic dynasty, and the Levitical 
Priests of the House of Zadok; and the later editors of 
Zechariah place the Davidic Prince and the High Priest 
together as joint-rulers of the community, 

In Haggai and the original text of Zechariah, the 
Prince seems to have been supreme and the High Priest 
subordinate. The House of David is prominent, together 
with other families in Zechariah xii., xiii., but some other 
passages are too absorbed in the Divine Sovereignty of 
“the King, Yahweh Cebaéth,” to refer to the Davidic 
Prince or to the High Priest.4 


1 Ezek. xxxvii. 16 ff.; Zech. x. 6 f.; Obad. 18, 


*Ezek, xlviii., but cf. Obad. 19 f., where Israel holds Edom and 
Gilead. 


Ds et *Zech. xiv. 17; cf. Isa. Ixvi.; Joel iii. 17; Mal. iii. 1. 
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In this new era Palestine was to enjoy exceptional 
fertility ; flocks and herds were to flourish and increase ; 
and the waste cities were to be rebuilt. Israel was to be 
again an independent state, dwelling in perfect peace 
under Divine protection.! 

In a sense too the Gentile world belongs politically 
to the Kingdom of God. Our writers are not interested 
in the internal condition or the mutual relations of foreign 
states, only in their dependence on the Chosen People. 
Israel is to be not only free but supreme; the kings of 
the earth are to bring tribute to Jerusalem ; Gentiles shall 
build its walls; they shall be shepherds and herdsmen, 
plowmen, and vinedressers to the Israelites; and the 
nation and kingdom that refuses to serve Israel shall 
perish and be laid utterly desolate. The nations dwell 
in safety under the shadow of Israel.2 The new dis- 
pensation which the day of Yahweh inaugurates is to 
endure for ever.® 

These various advantages might arise from the Divine 
blessing upon the ordinary operations of Nature, and 
from the influence of God’s Spirit upon the oorae 
will of Man; but there are other features in lyptic 
the prophetic pictures of the future which could Features. 
be brought about only by extraordinary intervention on 
the part of Yahweh. The actual physical conformation 
of the land is to be improved; the barren highlands of 
Judah are to be irrigated by a new river whose source 
is in the Temple, a river with marvellous*trees upon its 
banks and well-stocked with fish.t Elsewhere the pro- 

1Pp. 42, 84; the episode of Gog and Magog is a special exception. 


2Tsa, Ix. 10, 12, Ixi. 4 f.; Ezek. xvii. 23. * sae xly 07% 
4 Ezek, xlvii. 1-12; Joel iii. 18; Zech. xiv. 8 ff. 
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phetic imagination soars to loftier heights: “The sun 
shall be no more thy light by day; neither for brightness 
shall the moon give light unto thee; but Yahweh shall 
be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God shall be 
thy glory”; and sometimes the transformation of all 
things seems so complete that Israel is promised ‘“‘ new 
heavens and a new earth”! 

The Israelite state which we have just described, free, 
prosperous, and supreme, was to be at the same time 
Morality @" ideal religious society, a perfect Church. 
and Re- Purged of sinners by the Divine judgments, 
gion. Israel was to be a righteous nation, under 
righteous rulers. The nation, however, was to be practi- 
cally, rather than absolutely, perfect. Some passages 
seem to contemplate a moderate amount of venial sin, or 
even the appearance of an occasional “sinner”. Ezekiel 
ordains sin-offerings and days of atonement for the new 
Israel. Not that the prophets were incapable of more 
perfect ideals—‘ The people,” we read in Isaiah lx. 21, 
“shall all be righteous ’—but the new dispensation was 
usually thought of as arising out of the old, with a certain 
continuity ; and their sane, practical temper enabled them 
to recognise that the Divine discipline was not wholly 
catastrophic ; sin would not disappear at a blow.? 

The new Israel would be entirely devoted to God, for- 
given for past sin, and assured of the Divine favour by a 
new and everlasting covenant.? The outward expression 
of loyalty to Yahweh was found in the Temple, its priest- 
hood, and its ritual The political dominion of Israel is 
chiefly thought of as one condition or aspect of its re- 


1Tsa. Ix. 19, Ixvi. 22. aC Eppes te 
3 Ezek, xvi. 60-63. “Cf. pps 245 ft 
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ligious supremacy. The tribute of the Gentiles to Israel 
is chiefly offered to the Temple; foreign kings and 
nations come to worship there, and attend the great 
Israelite festivals. The whole world recognise Yahweh 
as the one true, Almighty God; the religion of Israel 
has become the religion of the human race. But still 
Israel holds a privileged position ; Jerusalem is the re- 
ligious capital of the world; and the Gentiles do the 
menial work of Palestine, that the Jews may devote 
themselves to the priestly service of Yahweh, Some- 
times the whole nation are thought of as priests; but in 
any case the priesthood is limited, with one doubtful ex- 
ception, to Israel. In order to obtain the full privileges 
of salvation the Gentile has to become a Jew.! 

On the other hand, the election of Israel is for the 
salvation of the world.? 

We may also call attention to certain passages which 
show how little distinction is drawn between pure sym- 
bols and anticipations of actual circumstances. Corre- 
sponding to the marvellous river in Ezekiel, Foel and 
Zechariah, we have a fountain opened for sin and un- 
cleanness; and if Yahweh is to give light to Palestine 
instead of the sun, we also read of a Sun of Righteous- 
ness which is to arise with healing in His wings.’ 

The Old Testament teaching as to the Kingdom of 
God struggles under inadequate forms to express the 
greatest conception given by Revelation—the 
ideal spiritual society in right relation to God; 
the union of the cosmos, God, Man, and 
Nature, in an harmonious whole. The prophets are 

1Cf. pp. 188 f. 2Cf, p. 196. 
3 Zech, xiii. 1; cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Mal. iv. 2. 
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hampered at every turn by the necessity of speaking in 
the language and according to the circumstances and 
habits of thought of their time; for them this universal 
ideal had to be set forth in terms of a local, tribal religion, 
and of the brief, imperfect life of man upon the earth. 
Starting originally with the conventional Israelite notion 
of the Day of Yahweh as a day of deliverance for the 
Chosen People and judgment upon their enemies, the 
pre-exilic prophets added the judgment upon Israel; and 
their successors saw in the Fall of Jerusalem and the 
Exile the execution of that judgment. They were there- 
fore able to recur to the old idea of the deliverance of 
Israel in the Day of Yahweh; the Restoration was to 
inaugurate a new era. After the Return these hopes per- 
sisted, and the Day of Yahweh now included judgment 
upon the Gentiles and upon the sinners in Israel, the de- 
liverance of the Chosen People thus purged and purified, 
and the establishment upon the earth of a righteous 
Kingdom of God which should endure for ever. 

The doctrine began to break loose on all sides from its 
ancient limitations ; though still centred in Israel and at 
Jerusalem, the Kingdom extended throughout the world ; 
all mankind did homage to Yahweh, and enjoyed His 
salvation. The Apocalyptic features, the “new heavens 
and the new earth,” imply that the prophets {felt that the 
known conditions of time, space, and Nature were too 
narrow and too poor to afford due scope for a Kingdom 
which was to be final and permanent. 


CEA ERear Ts 
THE MESSIAH. 


Tue doctrine of the Messiah in its strict form in Christian 
dogmatics does not belong to the Old Testament, but is a 
development from certain features of its teaching medi- 
ated through the theology of post-Biblical Judaism. 

‘“‘ Messiah,” of which “ Christ” is the Greek equivalent, 
is an English adaptation of the Latin and Greek Messias, 
which through the Aramaic Meshiha repre- 
sents the Hebrew Madshiah,! “Anointed”. 
The word Messiah does not occur in the text of the 
Revised Version; and in the Authorised Version and the 
margin of the Revised, it only occurs twice, in one pass- 
age, Daniel ix. 25, 26. Usually mashiah is rendered 
“anointed”; it is most commonly used in the phrase 
““Yahweh’s Anointed’? or the corresponding “ His,” 
“Thine,” or ‘Mine Anointed” as a title of the Israelite 
kings.? In our period it is also applied as an epithet to 


Term. 


1 Hebr. mw, Aram. NW. The ias in ‘Messias ” 
and the iah in ‘‘ Messiah” may be due to the influence of the Hebrew 


form. 

2 Represented by “the Lord’s Anointed,” ‘‘the Lord’s Christ ”. 

3It is possible that in the Psalter these phrases are sometimes 
used not of an actual, but of an ideal king; and this seems to be the 
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the priests. In view of the very limited sense of Mashiah 
in Biblical Hebrew, the terms “ Messiah” and ‘“ Messi- 
anic” are inconvenient and misleading for a discussion 
of the religion of ancient Israel, but they are forced upon 
us by the usage of Judaism and of Christian dogmatics. 
We have also to recognise a twofold application of these 
terms. In older dogmatics they are chiefly used in con- 
nexion with the Person of Jesus, His Incarnation, Atone- 
ment, and the Salvation of the Elect through Him; and 
the term Messianic is applied to passages in which these 
events or acts were supposed to be predicted or typified. 
More recently less stress has been laid on the personal 
reference of these words; and “ Messianic’’ has almost 
become applicable to any Old Testament ideal.2 This 
last usage we need only mention, as we have already 
dealt with these ideals in previous chapters. It remains 
for us to discuss two topics: (i.) The prophetic anticipa- 
tions of a Righteous King of the House of David; (ii.) 
The prophetic foreshadowings of other features in the 

Person and Work of Christ. 
Van Oosterzee states the Christian doctrine of the 
Messiah thus: ‘‘When we speak of Jesus as the Christ 
. it is equivalent to saying that He is the King of 


case with the words ‘‘ the anointed one, the prince,” R.V.; mashiah 
nagid in Dan. ix. 25. See volumes in this series on the Wisdom 
Literature and the Apocalyptic Literature. In Isa, xlv. r Cyrus is 
called ‘‘ the Lord’s Anointed”. 

1 Lev. iv. 3, etc., Priestly Code. In Zech. iv. 14 a different phrase 
is used. 

2E.g., Stade, p. 213, uses “ Messianic” of the whole complex of 
hopes concerning the Kingdom of God; but however popular and in- 
evitable this usage is nowadays, it is not in accordance with the ter- 
minology either of the Old Testament or of Christian dogmatics. 
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Israel, promised in old time by the Prophets, sent into 
the world by the Father, anointed by the Holy The 
Ghost, and destined to rule for ever over a_ Davidic 
kingdom which is ever-enduring”.1 Rev. F, Prince. 
H. Woods put it thus, writing of “the great Future to 
which the prophets were continually directing the aspira- 
tions of the Jewish people”; he adds, “These prophetic 
pictures are most of them only so far Messianic that they 
came to be associated more or less definitely with the 
expectation of a unique Personality ”’.2 Professor G. S. 
Goodspeed’s interesting and scholarly work is not suffi- 
ciently clear on this point.? His phrase ‘‘ The Messianic 
interpretations of the pre-Mosaic Age” is used by him 
with a right intention ; but it will suggest to some readers 
that predictions of the New Testament Christ are to be 
found in Genesis. The broad use of “ Messianic” for 
Old Testament ideals is not confined to liberal Christian 
theology; it has also made its way into Judaism, even 
as to the future. I have heard a sermon by a Jewish 
preacher in which the ideal future was described as 
“‘ Messianic times” and the personal Messiah was con- 
spicuous by His absence. No doubt the broader use has 
great advantages for modern religion, and expresses 
valuable truth ; it reminds us that the Hope of Israel did 
not emphasise a Person so much as a dispensation, a 
Kingdom of God, and that Jesus fulfilled much more of 
the Old Testament than the predictions of a future Per- 
son, But for the historical study of the Old Testament 
it is convenient to follow our documents in reserving the 


1 Dogmatics, Eng. tr., p. 527. 
2 The Hope of Israel, p. 117. 
2 Tsrael’s Messianic Hope, p. 12, etc. 
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terms “ Messiah” and “ Messianic” for the personal ele- 
ment in the ideal future. In this connexion we may 
quote Dillmann: ‘ We devote a special treatment to the 
Messias, not because he appears in the prophets as the 
only founder and mediator of the new kingdom and its 

lessings—on the contrary, many prophets announce a 
complete kingdom of the future without any Messias, 
and even in the case of most of the prophets who an- 
nounce him, he does not appear with the overwhelming 
importance and significance attributed to him after the 
fulfilment (of these prophecies) ; but God does everything 
and the Messias only appears as the Ruler of the people 
and kingdom when they are already redeemed, trans- 
formed and glorified; so that in this respect it is impos- 
sible to mistake the great difference between the prophetic 
fore-announcement and the fulfilment—but we give a 
separate treatment to the Messias, because the fulfilment 
of the predictions as to the Messias has become the 
central point of the New Covenant and Kingdom, and 
therefore all that the Old Testament has to say concern- 
ing him is of special importance for us” Having 
quoted this caution, which we entirely endorse, we will 
consider what part a ‘‘ unique personality” plays in the 
prophetic pictures of the ideal future of Israel. 

The use of the word ‘“‘ Messiah” shows that the idea of 
this person started from the historical kingship in Israel ; 
the king, it appears, was the most important person in the 
community ; and as its welfare in the present largely de- 
pended on the character and conduct of the actual king, so 
an ideal ruler was naturally a feature of the ideal future. 


1P, 524, slightly paraphrased. 
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Sometimes nothing is said about the ancestry of this ruler. 
Thus in Zechariah ix. 9 he is simply “Thy King”; 
and in Ezekiel xl.-xlviii. simply ‘‘the Prince”. But the 
almost unbroken sway of the Davidic dynasty in Judah 
led the prophets to derive the ideal ruler from the ancient 
royal family, and he is almost always connected with the 
house of David. In the case of some passages, indeed, 
it seems possible to justify an interpretation according 
to which the actual Davidic dynasty is set aside, and the 
ideal ruler is taken from another branch of the clan from 
which David sprung, or perhaps from the descendants of 
a brother of Solomon. If the oracle of the “shoot out of 
the stock of Jesse and the branch out of his roots”! be not 
Isaiah’s, it may bear some such meaning; so in Micah 
v. 2 it may be a cognate branch of the royal house at 
Bethlehem Ephrathath which is to produce the ruler and 
deliverer for Israel, and not a descendant of the reigning 
king? Similarly in Zechariah xii. 12 “the family of the 
house of Nathan,” the brother of Solomon, appears side 
by side with “the family of the house of David”; and 
Luke’s genealogy of our Lord is traced through Nathan, 
and not through Solomon. 

In most cases, however, the ideal ruler is a Davidic 
Prince, either the living head of the House, or a descend- 
ant, in direct succession, the legitimate heir to the throne ; 
or, at any rate, some one very near to the legitimate 
hereditary succession. This Davidic Prince is indicated 
in a long series of passages, some of which, probably, 


1Jsa. xi,1-10, For the date of passages from Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
Isaiah i.-xxxix., see the sections in Book i. indicated by the refer- 
ences in the index to Scriptural passages. 
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date back to the eighth century B.c.,1 a series including 
in our period sections of Ezekiel and Zechariah, and 
probably others. Some of these and other passages 
require special notice. In Haggai and Zechariah Zerub- 
babel is designated as the ideal ruler of a Kingdom of 
God to be established in the near future. In the Day of 
Yahweh Zerubbabel will be as His signet, His chosen 
servant. The Davidic Prince bears the Messianic title of 
the Branch, and shares with the High Priest Joshua the 
title ‘“son of oil,” a synonym of ‘ Messiah,” mashiah, 
anointed.” 

On the other hand, Ezekiel tells us that “my servant 
David” shall be king and prince, zasz’, in the new Israel, 
and shall shepherd the people. In this identification of 
the ideal ruler with the founder of the dynasty Ezekiel 
follows Hosea and Jeremiah. These passages in their 
literal sense are parallel to Malachi’s declaration that 
Elijah shall be sent before the Day of Yahweh. As the 
latter has commonly been understood in a literal sense, 
it is possible that the ‘‘ David” of Ezekiel and the other 
prophets may have been intended literally, and they ex- 
pected that David would be recalled from Sheol to rule 
the New Israel. Our Lord, however, interprets the 
“Elijah” of Malachi simply as one coming “in the spirit 
and power of Elijah,” as we should say ‘“‘a second Elijah”. 

tIsa. ix. 7, xvi. 5; Ezek. xxxiv. 23 f., xxxvii. 24 £.3 Jer. xxiii. 5, 
xxix. 16, xxx. Q, xxxiil. 15 ff.; Hos. iii. 5; Amosix. 11; Zech. xii, 7-12, 
xili. I; but cf. above. 

?Hag. ii. 23; Zech. vi. 12; cf. Jer. xxiii. 5; for text see p. 83; 
Zech. iv. 14. 

3 Ezek. xxxiv. 23 f., xxxvii. 24 f.; Hos. iii.5; Jer. xxx. 9. Possibly, 
however, the last two passages are post-exilic; cf. Mal. iv. 5; Matt. 
xvii, 10-13; Luke i. 17. 
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Similarly “ David’? may merely mean a Davidic prince 
who shall be a second David, or may stand for the 
dynasty, just as “Israel” is both the patriarch and the 
nation. The latter views are more consonant with the 
general teaching of the prophets. 

Ezekiel has other striking passages on the future ruler 
of Israel. After describing, partly figuratively, partly in 
direct terms, the ruin of Judah and its last sovereigns, he 
turns to the future, and declares that the Lord Yahweh 
will take a tender twig from the topmost branch of a lofty 
cedar, and plant it on a high mountain; it shall grow to 
be a goodly cedar, and all the tribes of the air shall dwell 
under the shadow of its branches.1 From the context 
it is clear that the prophet is thinking of the king and the 
kingdom. As Davidson said,? ‘‘ Kings and kingdoms are 
hardly distinguished, the kingdom is but the expression 
of the king”. Ezekiel is probably thinking of the low 
estate both of the nation and the royal house; but the 
time shall come when a child, a Davidic Prince, ‘a tender 
twig,” shall grow up to be a mighty king; and under him 
the slender remnant of Israel, settled anew on Zion, shall 
increase to more than its ancient glory. In simple gran- 
deur and serene confidence this passage is the climax of 
the later pictures of the new Israel and its King. 

In another passage ‘* Ezekiel declares that the perjured 
Zedekiah is deposed, and that the restoration of Israel 
shall be deferred “‘ until he come whose right it is,” unto 
him will God give it, i.¢., the royal authority. The prince 


? 


1 Ezek. xvii. 22-24; cf. also the earlier part of the chapter. 
2C.B.S., p. 1243; cf. Bertholet, in loco. 

5 If the passages in Isaiah i.-xi. are earlier. 

4 Ezek, xxi. 27. 
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thus obscurely indicated is probably Jehoiachin, in exile 
at Babylon. There is other evidence that he was regarded 
as the legitimate heir of the house of David,' though the 
verses dealt with in the previous paragraph suggest, as 
an alternative view, that the prophet may have had in 
mind a son of Jehoiachin. It is not clear why this verse, 
xxi. 27, should be regarded by many? as ‘“ Messianic in 
the stricter sense”. The ideal element is not so con- 
spicuous as the reference to practical politics, the sub- 
stitution of the legitimate heir for an unworthy usurper. 
The studied obscurity of the language is eminently 
practical; it would have been fatal to have designated by 
name, as destined to rule restored Israel, a prince held 
captive at Babylon. We have here, however, yet another 
illustration of the way in which Ezekiel blends prosaic 
common sense with his ideal pictures. It is doubtful 
how far any special Messianic character is indicated by 
the connexion with Genesis xlix. Io, familiar to us in the 
rendering “until Shiloh come”. The words “he. . 
whose right it is” are possibly an interpretation of 
“Shiloh” ;® but the use of a well-known phrase need not 
imply Messianic meaning. 

As the prophets looked forward to the restoration of 
Israel as an actual historical incident in the near future, 
they are chiefly concerned with the Davidic Prince who is 
to be placed at the head of Israel at its restoration. But 
they also suggest a succession of kings of the ancient 
dynasty. Thus “David shall never want a man to sit 


1 Skinner, p. 168. 

2 E.g., Bertholet; A. B. Davidson, C.B.S. ; Kraetzschmar. 

* Read as shel-loh ; but Volz (af. Bertholet) holds that Gen. xlix. 
to is dependent on Ezekiel. 
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upon the throne of the house of Israel ; neither shall the 
Levitical priests want a man to offer burnt offerings 
before me”. Similarly when Ezekiel says that “my 
servant David shall be their prince for ever,” he prob- 
ably refers to the dynasty; elsewhere he speaks of the 
sons of the ruling monarch.? 

There are, however, many pictures of the future of 
Israel in which the Davidic Prince does not appear— 
Messianic eras without a Messiah, to use modern terms. 
In some'cases the place seems to be taken by the nation 
itself; or as Smend puts it, ‘‘ Messiah becomes a title of 
Israel”. Thus “the sure mercies of David” are promised 
to the people; and mashiah, “Anointed,” is used as a 
parallel and perhaps a synonym for the people.® 

The King is the ruler of the restored Israel, a feature, 
but not an invariable or necessarily conspicuous feature, 
in the prophetic anticipations. When Israel punctions 
entirely regains the favour of Yahweh, He of the 
will provide her, amongst other blessings, ae. 
with a wise, righteous, competent ruler, or succession of 
rulers. It is not the Davidic King who delivers the 
Chosen People, that is the work of Yahweh Himself; 
the King is not even the agent or instrument in this 
‘deliverance; he is a result, not a cause of the restoration. 
Even if Haggai and Zechariah contemplated the estab- 
lishment of a new dispensation through the revolt of 


1 Jer. xxxiii. 17, 18; cf. verses 21, 26; xxxiil. 14-23 is often regarded 


as post-exilic. 

2 Ezek. xxxvii. 25, xlvi. 16. 

3E.g., Isa. xxiv.-xxvii., xl.-lv., and the later Messianic sections of 
Isaiah, Foel and Malachi. 

=P. 384. Slsan lve Sou idtaDeiiond 3. 
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Zerubbabel against the Persians, his part would merely 
have consisted in a declaration of independence and 
refusal of tribute; Yahweh would overthrow the great 
world empire. In a later oracle we read that in “ that 
day” Yahweh will make “the house of David as God, 
as the angel of Yahweh before them”. Yet the house 
of David does not seem to take any active part in the 
overthrow of the nations by Yahweh; they simply 
receive, in common with the rest of the Jews, the spirit 
of grace, supplication, and repentance,! 

Such teaching as to the work of the Davidic Prince 
is quite consistent with the description of the triumphal 
entry of the Lowly King into Jerusalem.2 Even if we 
read with G. A. Smith that He comes “vindicated and 
victorious,” ? we must understand by ‘“ victorious,” “ hav- 


ing received victory from Yahweh”. No stress is laid 
on the share of the King in obtaining deliverance for 
His people. 


In Ezekiel xl.-xlviii. and in Zechariah the Davidic 
Prince does not hold a much higher position than the 
priests, and in the former his special duty is care 
for the Temple and its services. The status of the 
Prince in the closing chapters of Ezekiel seems inferior 
to that of ‘David’ or the King in other utterances of 
that prophet; the difference may be due to practical con- 
siderations. In his concluding chapters Ezekiel had in 


Diag. yet it Cechwxh. Oiit. 2 Zech. ix. 9. 

°E.B.; Minor Prophets, ii., 467; similarly Wellhausen and 
Nowack. R.V. ‘‘just and having salvation,’ mg. Heb. ‘“ saved,” or 
“having victory”. The word variously rendered “ victorious,” 


pSaved,ametcn yw, nosha‘, is probably passive in force. 
vy 


ACR ppaeinos. 
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view the actual conditions under which the restoration 
would be effected and the princes from amongst whom 
the new king would have to be chosen. He could hardly 
be expected to speak of them with the unqualified en- 
thusiasm with which he delineated his ideals.! 

Thus the Ruler of the New Israel is a human prince 
of the royal house; he is apparently mortal like his 
predecessors; he passes away and is suc- 
ceeded by other Davidic sovereigns.? This 
feature, indeed, is not emphasised; but on 
the other hand, we are not told that the King would 
live for ever or that he would be as eternal as the 
Kingdom; and such an idea was by no means one to 
be taken for granted, if it were not stated in so many 
words.? 

It is true that if we took literally the prediction that 
Yahweh would place “‘ David”’ at the head of the restored 
community, we might also understand that “ David” 
would literally be their prince for ever. For the resusci- 
tated King would be a supernatural being, who might 
well be superior to the ordinary laws of human life. But, 
as we have seen, “ David” is probably the Davidic 
dynasty or its representative. 

If Isaiah ix. 6, 7 belongs to our period, the Royal 
Child whose birth is there predicted, might seem to be 
supernatural; but the text and translation are uncertain. 
Even taking it as it stands in our Revised Version, the 
sounding epithets, ‘‘ Mighty God,” ‘“‘ Everlasting Father,” 


Person of 
the King. 


1As a possible alternative view it has been suggested that some 
of the Messianic passages in Ezekiel may be interpolations (Bertholet, 
P: 95). , 

ZC fn Pees 5 5: 2 Cf, p. 362. 
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and the prediction of an endless reign, might be paralleled 
from the conventional titles of Eastern monarchs and 
even of Christian emperors.! 

We have seen that in Ezekiel, Haggai and Zechariah 
the priest is placed by the side of the Prince as an out- 
standing personality in the New Israel. In 
Joel and Malachi the priests appear alone. 
In Malachi it is apparently a priest who as the 
“Messenger of Yahweh” is to prepare the way for His 
coming.2 Even in the Book of Zechariah a later scribe 
has made a partially successful attempt by altering the 
text to identify the “‘ Branch,” the ruler of the New Israel, 
with the High Priest. This tendency to exalt the priest 
in the pictures of the ideal future is a natural reflexion of 
the supremacy of the priesthood in post-exilic Judaism. 

On the other hand, as the influence of the prophets 
dwindled and disappeared in this period, so the figure of 
the prophet is almost entirely absent from the 
pictures of the New Israel. Joel, like Jeremiah, 
thinks of the whole people as the inspired recipients of 
Revelation ; and when Malachi discerns the need of pre- 
paration for the Day of Yahweh, he does not hold that 
the community will produce a prophet, but feels it neces- 
sary to bring Elijah to life again.* 

The Servant of Yahweh, as we have seen, is probably 
Israel in some sense.® But if we were to regard Him as. 
an individual we should hardly describe Him as a pro- 


Priest. 


Prophet. 


'E.g., in the Amarna Tablets the Egyptian kings are regularly 


addressed as “my god, my sun”, See farther on this passage in the: 
volume on the Pre-Exilic Prophets. 
"Cy. p. 98, and below. Ch pes. 


“See pp. 352 1. LINERS Ee 5b 
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phet; He is unique and isolated; scribe, missionary, 
martyr, redeemer, ‘vindicated and victorious”. He is 
not connected with either the priesthood or the Davidic 
dynasty, and His resurrection and subsequent triumph 
would impart to Him a supernatural character. 

It will have been seen that the prophetic descriptions 
of the Davidic Prince who should rule the new Israel 
only provide us with some of the less import-  Fore- 
ant features of the Messiah or Christ of modern shadow- 

: ings of 
dogmatics. He usually appears as one of the Christian 
results of the Divine restoration and regenera- Doctrine. 
tion of Israel, one of the many blessings of the new era ; 
but He is not the agent by which the restoration is 
effected ; sometimes He is not even mentioned. The 
idea of suffering for the sins of Israel or of the world is 
not associated with the Davidic King, but with the Ser- 
vant of Yahweh, who is probably not an individual. 

Nevertheless the chief elements of the Christian doc- 
trine are derived from Old Testament teaching repre- 
sented in our documents; and the less recent works on 
Old Testament Theology spoke of any passages which 
suggested such elements as “Messianic,” a mode of 
speech which still prevails very largely. Perhaps the 
most important difference is that Christian doctrine com- 
bines and concentrates on Jesus ideas which referred to 
various persons in the Hebrew Scriptures. In the latter 
the Davidic Prince, the Priest, the Prophet, the Servant 
of Yahweh are usually distinct; the Old Testament says 
nothing of any person who is at once King, Priest, Pro- 
phet and Martyr ; but the New Testament and still more 
ecclesiastical dogmatics invest Jesus with the attributes 
of all these characters, and also freely apply to Him 
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what is said of Yahweh and of Israel. We have seen 
that the establishment of the new Israel is not effected 
through the agency of the Davidic Prince, but is the 
direct work of Yahweh. Again, under the figure of the 
Servant, Israel redeems the world by its sufferings. But 
by taking passages originally referring to Israel and to 
Yahweh, and by applying them to Jesus, His work of 
atonement and His inauguration of the Kingdom of God 
are regarded as foreshadowed in the Old Testament. 
Indeed, as we said at the beginning of this section, 
‘Messianic’ has come to be applicable to any ideal of 
ancient Israel, because all these ideals are held to be 
realised in the Person and Work of Jesus. 


CHAPTER Xd 
THE INDIVIDUAL AFTER DEATH. 


Tue prophets took little interest in the future of the indi- 
vidual after death, partly because amongst the people 
generally personal anxiety on the subject was held in 
check by strong family feeling and the intense patriotism 
of a small tribal state. On the one hand, a man owed 
much to his family, and sought to pay the debt by pass- 
ing on his inheritance unimpaired, homestead, lands, 
religious cult, honour ; it was much to him that his name 
should still be borne by worthy representatives; he lived 
again in his children. On the other hand, the hopes of 
worthy citizens and faithful worshippers of Yahweh also 
looked to the future of the Chosen Nation. The prophets 
especially were absorbed in their visions of the future 
glory of the people of Yahweh; the state destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar could be reconstituted by the restoration 
of the exiles to Palestine, and by their organisation as a 
new society. Or in other words, Israel, dead and buried, 
might enjoy a resurrection and an eternal life. If we in 
any way realise the spirit of Israelite antiquity we shall 
not be surprised that the treatment of these lofty themes 
is not combined with discussions of the fate of the indi- 
vidual after death. Somehow it is difficult to imagine 
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Jeremiah or Ezekiel discoursing on salvation in a future 
life, or even taking a personal interest in the question. 
We should not, therefore, expect to find any great ad- 
vance on this subject in our documents; and we have 
chiefly to look for illustrations of the traditional feeling 
and faith of Israel. The hopes of the individual with 
regard to the future are concerned with a happy death in 
prosperity in a good old age, with an honourable burial, and 
with the succession to himself of numerous worthy and 
prosperous children. Men do not enjoy an endless life 
in the New Israel; death is still a normal condition ot 
human existence; and the special privilege of the re- 
deemed does not consist in a resurrection to a still more 
blessed life hereafter, but in the prolongation of prosperity 
in this world. Every one lives out his full term of years, 
and to die at the age of a hundred is to be cut off prema- 
turely, like a child or an accursed sinner.! The absence 
of any prospect of future bliss made men cling to life, 
and shrink from early death, so that Hezekiah complains 
“In the noontide of my days, I shall enter the gates of 
Sheol; I am deprived of the residue of my years”? 
Then, too, the upright die peacefully in their beds, and 
are gathered to their fathers, honourably buried in the 
family tomb ;* while the wicked are cut off by sudden, 
violent deaths, and their corpses lie unburied, exposed to. 
perpetual contempt and shame.t The promise to the 
restored Jews is that their seed and their name shall 
remain for ever; and that their children and their chil- 
dren’s children shall remain in the land for ever.6 As. 


1Tsa, Ixv. 20. Isa. xxxviii. 10; probably post-exilic. 
8 Isa. lvii. 2. 4 Tsa. Ixvi. 24. 
5 Isa. Ixvi. 22; Ezek. xxxvii. 25. 
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Piepenbring says, ‘God punishes the wicked, not after 
death, but by death, by an unhappy and premature death. 
God blesses the righteous, not with everlasting life, but 
with a long and happy earthly existence. The hope of 
having a numerous posterity, and surviving in one’s 
children, is a far fairer prospect than that of the future 
life 

Nevertheless a man was not annihilated at death; the 
body was left, and for an indefinite period there were 
remnants at any rate of the bones; so tooa 
kind of spiritual remnant survived. And as 
the body was placed in the grave beneath the surface of * 
the ground, so the dead spirit descended to a dim under- 
world called She’dl, corresponding roughly to Hades, the 
Greek abode of the departed. The question has been 
often raised as to whether there is any distinction between 
Sheol and the grave; and it has been suggested that the 
various passages*® which speak of the dead in Sheol as 
conscious and in a measure active, are merely figurative. 
Poetry often ascribes consciousness and action to inani- 
mate objects. Ecclesiastes, for instance, seems to hold that 
man perishes as utterly as the brutes. And as Oehler 
says in reference to this and other texts, “it might appear 
from these passages that the human being as a whole is 
annihilated in death, which has been given out as Old 
Testament doctrine by not afew”. This view, however, 
is rejected by Oehler himself and by most scholars in 


Sheol.? 


iP. 208, 

2Probably the ‘* Hollow Place,” having an etymology parallel to 
our ‘hell; cf. p- 10: 

3 Some of which are dealt with below. 4Eccl. iii, 18-21. 

5 Oehler, i., 246; H. A. Hahn is mentioned as one of these. 
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favour of that adopted here. The Authorised Version 
and even the text of the Revised Version hesitate between 
the two views, rendering Sheol sometimes by “grave”’ 
or “pit,” sometimes by “hell”? (Authorised Version), or 
“Sheol” (Revised Version) ; but where the latter puts 
“‘orave”’ in the text, the margin always offers ‘‘ Sheol” as 
an alternative ; and here, as often elsewhere, the margin 
is to be followed. 

As Dillmann says,! “It is already almost impossible 
for primitive man? to think of a complete end of personal 
life at death. Even rough or only half-civilised peoples 
have some faith in the continuance of the dead, and with 
the civilised peoples * of antiquity (Indians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Persians, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans‘) 
this faith sometimes already appears in a very developed 
form.” In this continued existence after death men are 
spoken of as the “dead,” > or the Rephaim,® ‘the shades” 
or “ghosts,” usually explained as “ sunken ”’ or “ power- 
less ones’’.7 The word is also found with the same 
meaning, “inhabitants of the underworld,” on the sar- 
cophagus of Eshmunazar, King of Tyre, and in other 
Phcenician inscriptions.s It may well imply that those 


UP. 3Or. 2 Fir den Naturmenschen. 
*Kulturvilkern, 4 Klass. Vélkern. 


> Methim, OUND. 


“OND, Isa. xiv. 9, xxvi. 19. R.V. mg. gives “shades,” A.V. 
the inadequate “‘ dead,”’ sometimes reproduced in R.V. text, sometimes 
replaced by the equally unsatisfactory ‘‘those that are deceased”’. 
‘The word has no connexion with the Rephaim, the ancient inhabitants 
of Canaan (Gen. xv, 20, etc.). 

CB. DIB: 8 Lidzbarski, i., 370. 
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who have descended to Sheol are a mere shadow of their 
former selves. 

The abode of the dead is described as an underworld ;! 
or, with crude and gruesome imagery, as a pit,? wherein 
we may even distinguish a lower depth, the lowest parts 
or extremities ? of the pit. 

In some passages the state of the dead seems devoid 
of consciousness; they are said “to sleep a perpetual 
sleep and not wake’. But probably we might para- 
phrase, ‘‘they shall sink to the shadowy, dreamlike state 
of the dead, and shall never wake to the fulness of life 
upon earth”. The empty, colourless, feeble, ineffective 
nature of such existence is set forth in the “ Writing of 
Hezekiah’. It is spent in the “pit of nothingness” .® 
Sheol cannot praise God; those who go down into the 
pit’? cannot hope for His truth. The denizens of these 
dim regions are cut off from all fellowship with God. 

Our documents provide us with two companion pic- 
tures of Sheol. The Oracle against Babylon® describes 
the descent of the Chaldean king into the abode of the 
dead. As befits his rank, he enters, as it were, in state. 


1Bzek. xxvi. 20, xxxii. 18, 'ereg tabtiyyoth, DSTI YUN, lit. 
“land of under-places”’; xxxi. 14, ’eve¢ taltith, “lower world”; prob- 
ably one of these phrases should be assimilated to the other. 


2 Bor, 2, often “cistern,” and shahath, ‘‘ pit,” both character- 
istic of our period, their use beginning with Ezekiel, ¢.g., xxviii. 8 ; 
Smend, p. 505. 

3 The sides” or ‘‘loins,” yarkethé, JVDV9, Isa. xiv. 15. 

Netalis 30.057 5 Isa, arvili 17 f. 

“eel nw, shahath beli. 7 Bor. 


8 Isa, xiii., xiv.; especially xiv. 9-20. 
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Sheol was excited, and its inhabitants crowded to see the 
new arrival, just as in Babylon the people had lined the 
streets to witness the state progress of the living monarch. 
In that dim region dead kings sat upon their thrones, 
and they rose to greet their brother sovereign, and won- 
dered that the man at whose name the world had grown 
pale had now become as feeble as themselves. Was 
this poor ghost ‘‘the man who made the earth tremble 
and shook kingdoms’? His present humiliation cor- 
responds to his former greatness; he is consigned to the 
lowest depths of Sheol, and while other kings sleep in 
glory, each in his own palace, the Chaldean is the prey of 
worms, and is cast forth from his tomb, a carcase trampled 
under foot. 

Similarly Ezekiel describes the descent of the King of 
Egypt.1 Pharaoh goes down to Sheol at the head of 
his army. He also is greeted by the mighty men who 
had gone before him; and he and his host find a place 
among the nations which had perished aforetime ; Asshur, 
Elam, Meshech, Tubal, Edom, the Princes of the North, 
the Zidonians, are there, each in its own quarter; 
Sheol, like the earth, is divided amongst the nations. 
Here again there is some difference of status among the 
dead, degrees of discomfort ;? there are some who shall 
not lie with the ancient heroes, but shall bear their ini- 
‘quities upon their bones. On the other hand, when 


‘Ezek, xxxi. 15-18, xxxii. 17-32. There is clearly some literary 
connexion between these passages and Isa. xiv. 9-20. Perhaps both 
are variations of a conventional type; or the latter passage may be 
dependent on Ezekiel ; so Bertholet. 

“Cf. Bertholet on Ezek. xxxii. 27. The verse is obscure and corrupt, 
but in any case it involves the idea stated in the text. 
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Pharaoh sees the goodly company which he is joining, 
he is comforted. In neither picture is Israel among the 
dwellers of Sheol, because the prophets are dealing with 
communities, not individuals; other nations are dead 
finally and gone to the land from which there is no 
returning, but Israel is to live again. 

In the language of these passages there is a certain 
confusion between Sheol and the grave. The King of 
Babylon spreads his couch upon the worms and is as a 
carcase cast forth the tomb, trampled under foot ; Asshur, 
possibly the King of Assyria, lies in his grave, surrounded 
by the graves of his people. As Bertholet says, Sheol 
seems a collection of graves, a vast central cemetery. 
But, as we have already said, such confusion by no means 
indicates that Sheol was merely the grave. Popular feel- 
ing constantly associates the spirit of the dead man with 
his corpse and his tomb; witness the importance attached 
by the Egyptians to mummies and sepulchres. It was 
natural that the familiar circumstances of death should 
furnish images for the land which no eye-witness had 
described. 

It is doubtful, however, whether men believed that the 
vapha or dead spirit retained any connexion with the 
corpse. It seems indeed that the shade might rest in 
Sheol, although the corpse was unburied ;! but, on the 
other hand, the spirit once inhabiting the unburied corpse 
seems condemned to a lower depth; yet the two facts 
may be independent of each other. But again, we can 
hardly suppose that the carcases of sinners that are per- 
petually displayed, gnawed by undying worms and burned 
by unquenchable fire, are simply an edifying spectacle for 


Isa, xiv. 15 ff.; Ezek. xxxii. 17 ff.; Dillmann, p. 394. 
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the righteous. The verse suggests that the spirits of the 
dead are in some way distressed by the maltreatment of 
their corpses. Similarly in ¥ob, the dead man mourns in 
Sheol, while his flesh suffers pain. 

The primitive Israelite theology did not discuss the 
ultimate fate of the inhabitants in Sheol, any more than 
Jewish science, if such a thing can be said to have existed, 
traced to its final destination the flesh and blood and bone 
which composed the corpse. There is nothing as to an 
end of Sheol, nor of a general release from Sheol ;? but, 
on the other hand, there is no formal doctrine that Sheol 
remained to all future eternity the prison of the spirits of 
the dead. 

Piepenbring holds * with regard to the doctrine of Sheol 
“that in all the documents antedating the Exile, this 
faith appears as a simple popular belief, and nowhere 
as an integral part of the religion of Israel,’ understand- 
ing apparently by the concluding phrase the religion of 
Revelation. Similarly in our own period those doctrines 
are a survival, traditional ideas which the prophets 
accepted by otiose assent, part of the framework in 
which their messages were set, rather than an essential 
element of their teaching. 

But this teaching was not exhausted by references to 
conventional views ; even primitive faith discerned pos- 
sibilities for the departed other than Sheol. 
There are traces of ancestor worship in ancient 
Israel;* and possibly a_ post-exilic prophet 
speaks of Abraham and Israel® as exalted supernatural 


Resurrec- 
tion 


Isa. Ixvi. 24; Job xiv. 22. 2 Cf., however, below. 
3 P. 268 ff. 4Smend, pp. 112 f. 
Isa, Ixiii. 16; the reference may be to the nation. 
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beings from whom help might have been expected. 
Again, necromancy was a familiar form of magic; in 
ancient times the witch of Endor had called up from the 
depths Elohim, a supernatural being, who proved to be 
Samuel, and foretold the death of Saul; and Isaiah! 
speaks of those who inquire of the dead on behalf of the 
living. So too the ritual observed amongst the tombs 
after the Exile? was doubtless some form of necromancy. 
In two cases ancient worthies, Enoch and Elijah, were 
taken apparently to the presence of God in the full vigour 
of earthly life, so that Malachi is able to think of Elijah 
as returning to Palestine to resume his prophetic calling. 
All these features of primitive belief, ancestor-worship, 
necromancy, the apotheosis, practically, of saints and 
heroes, are germs of a doctrine of a real life after death, 
far beyond the ghostly, dream-like existence in Sheol. 
The growth of such a doctrine was also fostered by the 
practice of speaking of the nation as a person. The 
Restoration of the Jewish community was thought of as 
a resurrection from death to a new and vigorous life in 
perfect fellowship with God; and the idea was more 
strikingly expressed under the figure of the resurrection 
of a person. The restored dynasty is called ‘“‘my servant 
David”; Ezekiel anticipates the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
yet he describes the punishment of the guilty city under 
the figure of the execution of an adulteress.t Similarly it 
is implied that the Servant of Yahweh rises from the 
dead.®> Hence in view of the constant reflex action of 
language upon thought, it was inevitable that the form 


1[sa. viii. 19. alga ixva 4s 
3 Pp. 352 £.; cf. Smend, p. 507. 4 Ezek. xxiii. 47. 
5 Isa, liii. ro ff. 
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of the prophetic teaching should familiarise men’s minds 
with the idea of a real life after death for the individual. 
Indeed, in the case of the Servant passages the personi- 
fication was so thorough that it was possible to under- 
stand them of a person; this interpretation was soon 
suggested, and thus authority was provided for the 
doctrine of resurrection. An attractive idea which is 
familiar to men’s minds is well on the way towards be- 
coming an article of faith. It should, however, be noted 
that the cases of exalted representatives of the nation, 
David, Oholibah—Jerusalem, the Servant of Yahweh, re- 
semble those of Enoch and Elijah, and would, in the first 
instance, only suggest the resurrection of exceptional in- 
dividuals. Nevertheless the extension of the privilege to 
all faithful Israelites would be a very natural step. 

This step seems to be taken in some passages in our 
documents. In the celebrated vision of Ezekiel! ‘the 
whole house of Israel” are called out of their graves, 
clothed with flesh, sinews and skin, quickened by the 
spirit of life, and restored to Palestine.2. The vision may 
be merely another figure of the return of the exiles and 
the reconstitution of the state; the people in Babylon 
being thought of as a collection of dry bones. Thus we 
read that Yahweh said to the prophet, “Son of man, 
these bones are the whole house of Israel: behold, they 
say, our bones are dried up, and our hope is lost, we are 
clean cut off”. It is difficult to suppose that the speakers 
are dead and buried, and that the exiles are altogether 
ignored ; for, although Ezekiel had a poor opinion of his 
fellow-countrymen in Babylon, he speaks still more 


1 Ezek. xxxvii. °2So Kraetzschmar, Schmalzl. 
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harshly of their fathers in Palestine. Nor can we think 
that the exiles speak of the buried remains of others as 
“our bones’. Accordingly there is much to be said for 
a figurative interpretation. But a metaphorical use of the 
idea of resurrection would at once suggest that such a 
process appeared possible to the prophet ; thought would 
easily pass from the idea of happening in vision to that 
of happening in real life, and the transition would be 
facilitated by the popular habit of misunderstanding 
metaphors as statements of literal fact. 

It has, however, been maintained that Ezekiel antici- 
pated an actual resurrection of Israelites buried in Pales- 
tine as a means of restoring the nation. Thus Dr. Duff: 1} 
Ezekiel cries ‘‘to people the Holy Land there must bea 
resurrection of the dead who lie there. . . . It is his plan 
for repeopling Canaan without a return from the Exile.” 
If this were the right interpretation we should have a 
long step towards a real doctrine of resurrection, It is 
true that the prophet is not formulating a general doctrine 
of the future life; he is speaking of an exceptional and 
miraculous intervention for a unique emergency. But as 
in the case of the resurrection of Christ, the special 
Divine act might well be regarded as the promise and 
revelation of a future life for all mankind. Unfortunately, 
however, it seems, as we said just now, that the figura- 
tive interpretation is the more probable. 

But in a brief post-exilic apocalypse we meet with the 
idea of a real resurrection, possibly to an eternal life. 
We read: “ Thy dead shall live; my dead bodies shall 
arise. Awake and sing ye that dwell in the dust ; for 
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thy dew is as the dew of light, and the earth shall cast 
forth the shades,” i.e., the Rephaim or inhabitants of 
Sheol.! 

In view of our discussion of previous passages, it is 
natural to ask whether it is not possible that here also. 
resurrection may be used asa figure for the restoration 
of Israel. Understood as referring to an actual resur- 
rection, the verse does not follow easily on what precedes ; 
as Dr. Skinner says, “It comes on us almost with a 
shock of surprise, so far does it seem to exceed the 
aspiration to which it is the answer”. Duhm® rightly 
points out that the abrupt introduction of such ideas 
without preparation or justification implies that the 
doctrine of resurrection was firmly established and fa- 
miliar to the writer’s contemporaries. It is, however, 
by no means impossible to date this section? at a time 
when according to Daniel and the Wisdom of Solomon 
the doctrine in question had become familiar to the Jews. 
On the whole, it is most reasonable to take the words in 
their straightforward, literal meaning, since there are not 
the same grounds for a figurative interpretation as there 
are in Ezekiel, The latter book is preoccupied with the 
imminent restoration of Israel, which is here already 
accomplished, and cannot therefore have suggested the 
figurative use of the resurrection. Moreover, Ezekiel is 
always dealing in symbols and visions, and his thirty- 
seventh chapter is expressly said to be a vision, so that 


1Tsa. xxvi. 19 ; cf. pp. 364. The text and translation are doubtful in 
some points, especially as to the words represented by the clause as 
to the “ dew of light,”’ but the uncertainty does not affect the main: 
idea of the passage. 


2C.B.S., in loco. 3 Isaiah, in loco. 4Pp, 128 f. 
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any unusual features might readily be understood as 
figurative ; but here there is no such reason for refusing 
to take the words in a literal sense. 

But different views have been held as to the exact 
translation; as far as the mere words are concerned it 
is possible to translate them as a prayer or pious aspira- 
tion, ““O that thy dead might live! that my dead bodies 
might arise . . . let the earth cast out the shades”; and 
at one time the verse was often understood thus. It is 
difficult, however, to combine this rendering with the 
command to those in the dust to ‘awake and sing,” 
and at present most authorities! agree with the English 
Versions in taking the verse as a statement, “‘ Thy dead 
shall live”’. 

Accepting this view, we may associate with our verse 
another from the same apocalypse which declares that 
God ‘‘ hath swallowed up,” or ‘‘ abolished death for ever ”’.? 
Thus we gain the idea that the population of the new 
Israel will be reinforced by the resurrection of the dead, 
doubtless we should understand the righteous dead, and 
that henceforth its citizens will enjoy an endless life 
under the new dispensation. 

In connexion with these passages we may quote Dr. 
Skinner :? “ The doctrine of the resurrection here presented 


1E.g., Cheyne, Duhm, Marti, Skinner, Smend. 

2Isa. xxv. 8. Duhm regards the clause we have quoted as a later 
addition, so too Martiand Cheyne. Cheyne, P.B., p. 205, writes of it: 
“¢ The insertion . . . need not be of much later date than the context, 
but interrupts the connection of thought. Moreover, the great and 
startling idea which it expresses would certainly not have been 
dropped as soon as expressed by the prophetic writer.” At any rate, 
showever, the sentence and the idea belong to our period. 

3C,B.S., with reference to Isa, xxvi. 19. 
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is reached through the conviction, gradually produced by 
the long process of revelation, that the final redemption 
of Israel could not be accomplished within the limits of 
nature. It became clear that the hopes and aspirations 
engendered by the Spirit in believing minds pointed for- 
ward to the great miracle here described, and thus the 
belief in the resurrection was firmly bound up with the 
indestructible hopes of the future of Israel. The idea is 
exhibited in a form which is immature in the light of 
New Testament teaching, but it practically represents 
the highest development of Old Testament revelation on 
this subject.” 

A word or two may be said as to the immaturity of the 
doctrine at the point to which our literature carries it. 
We have as yet no revelation of a universal resurrection ; 
those who are to rise again are only the Israelites, and 
doubtless only the righteous Israelites. They do not 
rise to a future life in another world or in a different 
state of existence, but to resume their life on earth. 
Fellowship with God is to be more harmonious and un- 
broken than before, but apparently of the same character, 
The doctrine is held in a very crude form, and its con- 
sequences, or its relations to other truths, have hardly 
begun to be realised or even discussed. The question 
must soon have arisen: How could an increasing popula- 
tion, not subject to death, be maintained in Palestine or 
even in the world? 

On the other hand, there are passages, not indeed con- 
nected with the idea of resurrection, which show that the 
inspired writers were becoming more and more sensible 
that the natural conditions of life, in the world with 
which they were familiar, were not adequate for the mani- 
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festation of the glory of the Kingdom of God. Hence 
prophecy began to pass into apocalyptic; and the pro- 
phets spoke of a miraculous transformation of Nature, of 
a New Heavens and a New Earth.! From the combina- 
tion of these ideas of a new order of things with the 
doctrine of resurrection, there arose, through the media- 
tion of post-canonical Jewish literature, the Christian 
doctrine of future life in another world. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 


(Gz atalogue or cc 


Publications 


of 


T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 


The London SPECTATOR says: ‘We may highly commend anything, 
periodical or other, that comes out from the publishing house of T. 
fs 7. CLARK, EDINBURGH,’ 


r ry me my my Tall ovals tall eal a a ee ee 
OKT OK y Oth OX hy OX OX Xl ROX ile AX ih Xi Xl NOX lhe NOX OX h NOX NOX 


Miia oko CHAKUES SCRIBNERS SONS; 
SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED SrtaTEs for the 
above well-known house, invite the attention of 
the Trade and the Public to the subjoined List 
of valuable Books, embracing the widest range 
of sound and useful Theological and Philo- 
sophical Thought and Discussion. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153, 155, & 157 Frrra AVENUE, NEw York CIty. 


2 T. & T. CLARK’S® PUBLIGATIONS. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
NEW WORKS OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE. 


In the Press, in One Volume, 8vo, price $2.00. 
The Authority of Christ. By Davm W. Forrzst, D.D., 
Author of ‘The Christ of History and of Experience.’ 

While all Christians acknowledge the authority of Christ as final, there is a wide 
diversity of opinion with reference to what it really covers and the right method of 
construing it. The purpose of this book is to inquire as to the sphere in which Christ’s 
authority operates, and as to its character within that sphere. 

In the Press, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, price $3.50, 
The Knowledge of God. The Gifford Lectures. By Professor 
H. M. Gwarxrn, D.D., Cambridge. 


James: The Brother of Our Lord. By Principal W. Patrick, D.D., 
Winnipeg. Post 8vo. Nett $3.00 
This volume treats the life of James the Lord’s brother with the fulness and 
thoroughness which its importance demands, and thus makes a contribution to the 
settlement of some of the most difficult problems belonging to the history of the primitive 
Church. 
The New Reformation: Recent Evangelical Movements in the 
Roman Catholic Church. By Rev. Jonn A. Bary. Post 8vo. 
Nett $1.50 


The intensely interesting and important religious movements in Roman Catholic 
countries at the present time are here described. 

Primitive Christian Education. By G. Hopason, B.A. 
(T.C.D.), Lecturer on the History of Education, University College, 
Bristol. Square crown 8vo. Nett $1.50 

A work greatly needed by all interested in education ; discussing the attitude of the 
early Christian Church to education. 

A Grammar of New Testament Greek. By James Horr 
Movrton, D.Litt. Vol. I. Tur Prorecomena. Demy 8vo. 


Nett $3.50 

No other grammar gives an adequate record of those wonderful discoveries of Greek 

papyri, which within the last few years have altered the entire basis of the study of 
New Testament Greek. 

The Religion and Philosophy of India. The Upanishads. 

By Professor P. Drussex, University of Kiel. Translated by 


Professor A. 8. Gupey, M.A. Demy 8vo. Nett $3.50 
The Growth of Christian Faith. By Rev. Gzorer Frrrizs, 
D.D., Cluny. Demy 8vo. Nett $2.50 
The Gift of Tongues, and other Essays. By Dawson WaLkzER, 
D.D., Durham University. Post 8vo. Nett $1.50 


The Christian Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. By 
Rev. Roserr M. Apamson, M.A., Ardrossan. Square crown 8vo. 


Nett $1.50 


‘A scholarly, large minded and trustworthy statement of a great religious and 
Christian theme.’—Christian World, 


The Religious Doubts of Common Men: The Duty of the 
Christian Churches to their Members. By a Layman, 


T. & T. CLARK’s PUBLICATIONS. 3 


THE SCHOLAR AS PREACHER. 
These volumes are carefully chosen. They are chosen because their authors 


are scholars as well as preachers, for the suggestiveness of their thought, and 
because they are saturated with the most promising ideas of the present day. 


The Eye for Spiritual Things. By H. M. Gwarxm, 
D.D., Cambridge. Post 8vo. Nett $1.50 


Faith and Knowledge. By the Rev. W. R. Ivan, D.D., 
Hertford College, Oxford. Second Ed. Post 8vo. Nett $1.50 


_ ‘The volume is one which is likely to be especially helpful to preachers, as 
giving them fresh materials for thought.’—Gwardian. 
“The thought is always lucid and well arranged, and the pages hold the in- 
cin hs ease. The book is a contribution of value to the storehouse of faith.’ 
— Watchman. 


Christus in Ecclesia. By the Rev. Hasrnas Rasupat, 

D.C.L., New College, Oxford. Now ready, post 8vo. Nett $1.50 

‘A book which should prove very useful to the inquiring student.’—Ox/ord 
Review. 

Bread and Salt from the Word of God. In Sixteen 

Sermons. By Professor Tuzopor Zauy, University of 

Erlangen. Post 8vo. Nett $1.50 


‘We fear that Dr, Zahn’s reputation as a scholar is not as widespread in England as it 
should be, although the University of Cambridge has conferred upon him an honorary degree. 
This is due, no doubt, to our insular backwardness in the acquiring of other languages.... 
The chief reason why we desire to bring the sermons within the reach of English readers, 
is rather that they may see for themselves how exact and profound learning is compatible 
with a spirit of childlike reverence and humility, a directness of speech in rebuke of 
prevalent ungodliness, an ardour of devotion to Christ as the'One Master, and to the leading 
of the Holy Spirit, which are thoroughly in accord with the teaching of the Apostles, and of 
the Primitive Church.'—From the TRANSLATOR’S Preface, 


BY THE REV. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 


; ‘To see what can be done in the way of making the history of the Church attractive reading, to 
see what can be done in the way of making the reading of Church History thoroughly profitable, 
read these books.'—Exposttory TIMES. 


English Church History. From the Death of King Henry VII. 
to the Death of Archbishop Parker. Four Lectures by the Rev. 
AuFrep Piumuer, D.D. Crown 8vo. Just Published. Nett $1.00 


English Church History. From the Death of Archbishop 
Parker to the Death of King Charles I. Four Lectures. By the 
Rev. Atrrep Prummer, D.D., late Master of University College, 
Durham. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.00 


‘The treatment is succinct, dispassionate, and fair, the style is clear and strong ; and 
this volume will form a useful introduction to the study of the period.’—London 
Quarterly Review. re 
The Life Everlasting: Studies in the Subject of the Future. 

By Davin Purves, D.D., Belfast. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.50 

Prof. Marcus Dops writes: ‘I have read Dr. Purves’ ‘‘The Life Everlasting” with 
great satisfaction, and mean to read it a second time. I think he shows great capacity 
for dealing with doctrinal points. At the present time there is considerable interest— 
as indeed there always is—in immortality, and I know of no treatment of the subject at 
once so full and so compact, so well informed and so temperate, sane and convincing. 


The Creation of Matter; or, Material Elements, Evolution, and 
Creation. By Rev. W. Prorsir, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Nett $1.00 

©A storehouse of information, takes cognisance of the most recent discoveries. 

Packed with thought, but there is no obscurity, A timely and able volume. —Methodist 

Recorder. 
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Now Complete, IN FIVE VOLUMES 


— (Including the EXTRA Volume, which contains important 
Articles and full Indexes to the entire Work). 


‘In its five volumes we possess a splendid—nay, an unsurpassed— 
thesaurus of biblical learning.’—Record. 


Dictionary of the Bible 


Dealing with 


3ts Language, Literature, and Contents, 
Including the Biblical Theology. 


WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D. 
With the Assistance of JOHN A. SELBIE, M.A., D.D. 


Price, bound in cloth, $6.00 per Volume; in half-morocco, $8.00 per Volume, 


This great work has taken its place, as ‘The Times’ says, as ‘the standard authority for 


biblical students of the present generation.’ In this country and America, in the Colonies, and 


even among people of other languages and of various creeds, it is in constant and increasing 
demand, 


‘A new encyclopedia, if it be what it should be, is a new treasure for either a public 
or a private library. . . . Such is the recent advance in all the studies pertaining to 
the origin, contents, and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, the documents of the 
Christian religion, that the ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” of which the first volume has 
just been issued, ministers to a real want, and it promises to minister to it well... . 
Of this first volume of the ‘‘ Dictionary,” as a whole, it can be truly said that it com- 
presses into a moderate space the results of a vast amount of investigation by scholars 


of whom this at least can be aflirmed: that they are candid, and well equipped for their 
work.’—Professor G. P. FISHER, D.D., in the Book Buyer. 


‘The need of a new ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible” has been made imperative by recent 
rapid advancement in ‘Egyptology and Assyriology, as well as by the increasing pre- 
valence of revolutionary methods of biblical criticism. . . . The first volume shows us 
a beautifully printed page, with type which is at once clear and capable of compressing 
a large amount of material into a given space. . . . A specially commendable feature of 
the work is the careful attention given to the shorter articles. Even where they are of a 
few lines, they have been prepared by the highest authority, and are duly signed. The 
contributors include a large number of the ripest and most trusted scholars of Great 
Britain and America, with an occasional one from Germany.’—Bibliotheca Sacra. 


*," Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, free on application to the 
Publishers. 
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Now ready, in One Volume, demy 8vo, price $3.00 nett, 


Bible Studies, Contributions, chiefly from Papyri and Inscriptions, 
to the History of the Language, Literature, and Religion of Hel- 
lenistic Judaism and Primitive Christianity. By Dr. G. Avour 
Detssmann, Professor of Theology in the University of Heidelberg. 
Authorised Translation (incorporating Dr. Drrssmann’s most recent 
changes and additions) by Rev. At#x. Grinve, M.A., Ph.D. 


Norz.—In addition to the supplementary matter specially contributed by the 
Author, the translation shows considerable alterations in other respects. Not only 
has the later volume, ‘Neue Bibelstudien,’ found a place in this edition, but the 
order of the Articles has, at the Author’s request, been completely changed. The 
Indexes have been combined, and an Index of Scripture Texts has been added. 
The English translation is therefore virtually a new work. 

“In every respect a notable book... . As to its value there can be no hesitation 
about the verdict. . . . Words, syntax, and ideas can all be tested over again by a 
completely new apparatus of study, the lexicon of the New Testament can be enriched, 
the grammar re-written, and the theology re-vivified and humanised,’—Dr. J. RENDEL 
Hareis in the Hxaminer. 


In One large Volume 8vo, price $4.00 nett, 


Justification and Reconciliation. By Atsrecat Rirscut. 
Edited by H. R. Macxtnrosu, D.Phil., and A. B. Macautay, M.A. 


‘Dr. Mackintosh and his coadjutors have earned the gratitude of all theological 
students in this country. . . . The present translation meets one of the most urgent 
wants of the hour. Now the great systematic work of Ritschl is open to all,’—Prof. 
J. DEeNNEY, D.D. 


Sixth Edition, Revised throughout, in post 8vo. 


The Miracles of Unbelief. By Rev. Franx Batiarp, M.A., 
B.Sc., London. Nett $1.00 


‘Written by an expert in science as well as theology, a fair-minded man who faces 
religious difficulties, not ignores them, and one who knows how to reason out his case 
like an accomplished advocate, without pressing it like an unscrupulous one. Mr. 
Ballard has rendered valuable service to the cause of Christian truth, and given us an 
excellent and useful book, deserving a large circulation.’—Professor W. T. Davison, 
in the Methodist Recorder. 

‘Tt is a perfect mine of quotation for men with little time for study, who are called, 
as modern ministers are, to be not only visitors and workers but also preachers and 
teavhers.’—Guardian. 


The Relation of the Apostolic Teaching to the Teach- 
ing of Christ. By Rev. Rossrr J. Drummonp, D.D. 
Edinburgh. Second Edition. 8vo. Nett $3.50 

‘No book of its size has taken such a hold of us for many aday. .. . It is a strong 


book, the book of a scholar and thinker, fearless, yet reverent, new and yet built on a 
solid foundation of faith and experience.’—Hapository Tumes, 


Christian Character. By Professor T. B. Kitpatricx, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Nett $1.00 


0 -—Part I. The Importance of Character—The Sources of Christian 

Se Seiten dact! Physic! and Mental Powers ; Moral Powers. Part 

II. Character and Conduct—The Family—The Work of Life—Social Rela- 
tions—The State—The Church—Concluding Remarks. 

‘ ition is clear and intelligible, and the book is written in an 
ae a aes It forms a Se PASE contribution to the study of 
Christian Ethics, and should be in the hands of all who have to do with the moulding of 
character and the guidance of conduct.’—Methodist Times, 
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The Christ of History and of Experience. By 
Davin W. Forrest, D.D. 8vo. Nett $2.00 


‘The subject has been opened up most admirably in the series of topics which form 
“the subject of the nine chapters. . . . The volume as a whole deserves most serious 
attention. . . . Many of its discussions, like that of miracles, and the relation of 

Messiahship and Sonship, are admirable.’—Bzblical World (Chicago). 

The Historical New Testament: Being the Literature of the 
New Testament arranged in the order of its Literary Growth and 
according to the Dates of the Documents. A new Translation, 
Edited, with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, Critical Notes, and an 
Appendix, by James Morrart, B.D. Second Edition, in One large 
8vo Vol. Nett $4.50 

In the preparation of the Translation the Author has had the valuable assistance 
of Professor DENNEY, Dr. H. A. A. KENNEDY, Professor Marcus Dops, Rev. Canon 
GrzcoryY SmirH, Professor WALTER LOCK, and the Rev. Lu. M. J. BEBB. 

‘The most important book on the credentials of Christianity that has appeared in 
this country for a long time. It is a work of extraordinary learning, labour, and 
ability.’—British Weekly. 

The Pauline Epistles. Introductory and Expository Studies. 
By R. D. SHaw, D.D., Edinburgh. Second Ed. 8vo. Nett $3.50 

“A careful and very valuable study of the writings of the great apostle.’—Jnterior. 


‘Of all the Introductions to St. Paul’s Epistles I have read, this is the best.’— 
Methodist Trmes. 


‘A thoroughly good and useful book.’—Gwardian. 

‘This book is as genuine a surprise as we have had for many a day. Clearly Dr. 
Shaw is one of the youngest men of whom the Scottish Churches are so proud—steeped 
in the literature of the subject he has chosen to write upon, and strong enough to handle 
it with refreshing candour, and yet concerned always and most entirely to reveal the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge which the Pauline Epistles contain.’—Hapository 
Times. 

Hebrew Ideals from the Story of the Patriarchs. By 
the Rev. James SrracHan, M.A., London. 

Part I. GEN, 12 TO 25. Price $.60. ParT II. GEN. 25 TO 50. Price $.60. 

* * The Two Parts can now be had bound in One Volume. Nett $1.00. 
_ ‘This volume is exactly the thing we wanted. It is one of the freshest and most 
illuminative books on Genesis we have seen, As a mirror of manners and ideals to make 
life worthy, it is altogether unique. ... The book is written in delightful English, 
piquant and crisp, and the surprises of its style make it easy reading.’—Critical Review. 
A Primer on Teaching. With Special Reference to Sunday 
School Work. By Joun Apams, M.A., B.Sec., Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of London. Nett 20 cents 


Contents :—Child Nature—Ideas—Attention and Interest—Class Management—Use of 


Language—Method in Teaching—The Socratic Method—Questions and Answers— 
Illustrations, 


‘Extremely readable and suggestive, clear as the light.’— Sunday School Chronicle. 


A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of S. 
Ephraem the Syrian. With a Scriptural Index to his 
Works. By J. Hamtyn Hix, D.D. 8vo. Nett $2.25 

The BisHop of GLOUCESTER and B WES ee eee hn i 
research and intelligent uduatsy| which-dadoresa eee hearty Monsen ities 

The Oldest Code of Laws in the World. The Code of Laws 
promulgated by Hammurast, King of Babylon, p.c. 2285-2242, 
Translated by C. H. W. Jouns, M.A., Lecturer on Assyriology, 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, Nett 75 cents 

A little book but one of great value,’—J/nterior, 
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Comparative Religion: Its Genesis and Growth. By 
the Rey. Louis H. Jorpan, B.D., late Special Lecturer on Com- 
parative Religion at the University of Chicago. With Introduction 
by the Rev. Principal Farrparrn, D.D., Oxford. 8vo. Nett $3.50 


*,* The Volume contains an exceptionally full and carefully prepared Index; and 
also several Coloured Charts giving a Comparative View of the present numerical 
strength, and of the Territorial Distribution, of the Principal Religions. 

‘A most excellent and painstaking monograph, Clear in argument, full in 
information.’—Principal A. M. Fatrpatrn, D.D. 

‘Comparative Religion is with us now. Of that there is no longer any doubt. This 
handsome volume is itself the unmistakable evidence. . . . Mr. Jordan has that spark 
of life which responds to our more popular conception of genius. His enthusiasm 
carries him from page to page, down through many notes, and even to the end of 
model Indexes.’—Hzpository Times. 


By Nile and Euphrates. A Record of Discovery and 
Adventure. By H. VaLentint Grere. Nett $3.50 


‘Mr. Geere, a member of the staff of the Babylon expedition sent out by the University 
of Pennsylvania, gives many interesting pictures of life and work while in the pursuit of 
archeological finds, describes the people and country of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
sketches some of the out-of-the-way places in that unfrequented region.’—Bulletin of the 
American Geographical Society. 

‘Mr. Geere’s volume makes fascinating reading.’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia. 
The Gifford Lectures on the Ancient Egyptian and Babylonian 
Conception of the Divine. By A. H. Saycz, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Assyriology, University of Oxford. 8vo. Nett $3.50 

‘Those who are interested in comparative religion will find this latest work of a dis- 
tinguished Orientalist most valuable. Sympathetic appreciation and discriminating 
criticism are in these lectures felicitously joined.—New York Outlook. 


‘Extremely interesting. . . . One can have no guide in these complex subjects more 
learned or more considerate to his readers’ difficulties than Professor Sayce. He always 
writes from the amplest knowledge, and he always writes clearly.’— Spectator. 


The Fatherhood of God in Christian Truth and Life. By the 
Rev. J. Scorr Lipgretr, M.A. 8vo. Nett $3.00 


This book is an attempt to establish the Fatherhood of God as the determining fact of Christian 
life and the determining principle of Christian Theology. Among the subjects dealt with are: 
The New Testament Doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. Place in New Testament Theology. The 
Relation of the Old Testament Doctrine to the Fatherhood of God. The Doctrine in Church History. 


Validity and Content. Manifestation. 

‘The work of a deyout and vigorous Christian thinker. It is well planned and 
arranged, and clear in style and diction, more constructive than critical, more expository 
than controversial in its method.’—Jnterior. 


The Times of Christ. By Luwis A. Murragap, D.D. With 
Map. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Nett 60 cents 


One of the very best of the handbooks for Bible classes—and that is saying a great 
deal. There is evidence on almost every page of exact and ample scholarship. Yet 
Dr. Muirhead is never dry; his chapters are always luminous and readable. This is 
certain to prove a most useful text-book.’—Sunday School Chronicle. 


The Sacraments in the New Testament. By Rev. J. C. 
Lampert, D.D. 8vo. Nett $3.50 


©A real contribution. It, is the book to which one can turn for a fresh, careful, 
truthful, lucid interpretation of the Sacraments.’—Biblical World (Chicago). 
‘Will, without doubt, come to be regarded as a classic work upon the Sacraments. 


—Methodist Times, 
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Outlines of the Life of Christ. By W. Saypay, D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., Lady Margaret Professor and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Post 8vo. Nett $1.25 


, eet : : , ia i ‘Jesus 
Although this book is, in the main, a reprint of Dr. Sanday’s well known article, S 
Christ,’ in Dr. Hastings’ Wible Dictionary, the Author has worked carefully over the material, 
and has broken up the text into Chapters and Sections. An important new Map of Palestine is 

added. 


“The most unconventional and illuminating of all extant works of the kind. _We 
recommend this issue to our readers as the best modern work on the life of our Lord.’— 
Methodist Times. 


The Spirit and the Incarnation. In the Light of Scripture, 
Science, and Practical Need. By the Rev. W. L. WALKER. 


Second Edition, Revised and Re-set. Demy 8vo. Nett $3.00 

In a leading article, headed ‘A GREAT BOOK,’ in the British Weekly, Professor 

Marcus Dops writes: ‘It may be questioned whether in recent years there has 

appeared, at home or abroad, any theological work more deserving of careful study. He 
who intelligently reads it once will inevitably read it again and again.’ 


The Cross and the Kingdom, as Viewed by Christ Himself and . 
in the Light of Evolution. By the Rev. W. L. Wauxsr, Author 
of ‘The Spirit and the Incarnation.’ 8vo. Nett $3.00 


This book is intended as a defence and restatement of the Evangelical doctrine of the 
Cross based on the teaching of Christ in the first three Gospels, and on His work as the 
Founder of the Kingdom of God. 

‘We desire to speak with admiration of the good work done in this book. It is 
worthy to stand beside his former treatise. Taking both together, they form a magni- 
ficent contribution to the theological literature of the age.’—Professor LVERACH in the 
Expository Times. 


The Ritschlian Theology. Critical and Constructive: An 
Exposition and an Estimate. By the Rev. A. E. Garvin, M.A. 
(Oxon.). 8vo. Nett $3.00 


‘Mr. Garvie’s grasp of the subject is unsurpassed. . . . Nothing could be clearer or, 
indeed, more fascinating in theological writing than this.—Hxpository Times. 

‘ Ritschlian literature is permanently enriched by this publication.’— British Weekly. 

‘The weightiest, warmest, and fairest work in English on its subject.’—Dr. P. T. 
FORSYTH in the Speaker. 


The Trial of Jesus Christ: A Legal Monograph. With Two 
Illustrations. By A. Taytor Innes, Advocate. Post 8vo. 


Nett $1.00 


This twofold transaction, the most famous occasion on which two great systems of 
law, the Hebrew and the Roman, crossed each other, is deseribed as thus presenting 
‘probably the most interesting isolated problem in historical jurisprudence.’ 

‘Mr. Innes gives what to most of his readers will be wholly new light and fresh 
thoughts . . . This volume is a striking example of the value of the critical examination 
of historical problems by an accomplished lawyer,’—Times. 


The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. With a 
Critical Introduction. By Rev. Gzorez Minuieay, B.D. In post 


8vo. Nett $2.00 


‘Any book with the name of Milligan upon it is sure of a ready welcome. ... We 


can unreservedly recommend this volume as a sensible as well as a fertilising study of the 


outward features, but especially the inner thought, of this great Hpistle.’—Hapository 
Times. ; 


The Christian Salvation. Lectures on the Work of Christ: 


Its Appropriation and its Issues. By Prof. J. S. CaNDLISH, 
D.D. Demy 8vo, _ Nett $2.25 
They deal with five great subjects: the Work of Christ, the Doctrine of the Chureh 
the New Life, the Sacraments, and Eschatology. In each case we have a treatise on the 


subject, lucid, connected, and fairly complete.’—Eapository Times, 
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The Worlds Epoch=(Makers. 


Epitrep By OxipHant Smuaton, M.A. 


NEW SERIES. 


In NEat Crown 8vo VoLuMEs. 


PRICE $1.25 EACH. 


“An excellent series of biographical studies.’— Atheneum. 


‘We advise our readers to keep a watch on this most able series. 
The volumes before us are the most satisfactory books 


to be a distinct success. 


It promises 


of the sort we have ever read.’—Methodist Times. 


The following Volumes have now been issued :— 


Buddha and Buddhism. 
LILurie. 

Luther and the German Reformation. 
By Principal T. M. Linpsay, D.D. 
Wesley and Methodism. By F. J. 

SNELL, M.A. 
Cranmer and the English Reforma- 
tion. By A. D. Innzs, M.A. 
William Herschel and his Work. 
By Jamzs Srimg, M.A. 
Francis and Dominic. 
J. Herxuzss, D.D. 
Sayonarola. By G. M‘Harpy, D.D. 
Anselm and his Work. By Rey. A. 
C. Wrtcu, B.D. 

Origen and Greek Patristic Theology. 
By Rev. W. FarRwEaTHER, M.A. 
Muhammad and his Power. By P. 
Dez Lacy Jounston#, M.A. (Oxon.). 
The Medici and the Italian Renais- 
sance. By OLirpHANT SMEATON, 

M.A., Edinburgh. 


By ARTHUR 


By Professor 


Plato. By Professor D. G. Ritcutn, 
M.A., LL.D., University of St. 
Andrews. 


Pascal and the Port Royalists. By 
Professor W. CLAark, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Trinity College, Toronto, 


Euclid. By Emeritus Professor THOMAS 
SmirH, D.D., LL.D. 


Hegel and Hegelianism. By Pro- 
fessor R. Macxrntosu, D.D., Lanca- 
shire Independent College, Man- 
chester. 


Hume and his Influence on Philo- 
sophy and Theology. By Professor 
J. Orr, D.D., Glasgow. 


Rousseau and Naturalism in Life 
and Thought. By Professor W. H. 
Hupson, M.A. 


Descartes, Spinoza, and the New 
Philosophy. By Principal J. [vERAcH, 
D.D., Aberdeen. 


Socrates. By Rey. 
M.A., Glasgow. 


J. T. Forzus, 


The following have also been arranged for :— 


Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics. 
By F. W. Bussein, D.D., Vice- 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

[Jn the Press. 


Augustine and Latin Patristic Theo- 
logy. By Professor B. B. WARFIELD, 
D.D., Princeton. 


Scotus Erigena and his Epoch. By 


Professor R. Larra, Ph.D., D.Sc., 
University of Aberdcen. 
Wyclif and the Lollards. By Rev. 


J. O. Carrick, B.D. 


The Two Bacons and Experimental 
Science. By Rev. W. J. Couper, M.A. 


Lessing and the New Humanism. 
By Rev. A. P. Davipson, M.A. 


Kant and his Philosophical Revolu- 
tion. By Professor R. M. WENLEY, 
D.Se., Ph.D., University of Michi- 


gan. 


Schleiermacher and the Rejuyen- 
escence of Theology. By Professor 
A. Martin, D.D., New College, 
Edinburgh. 


Newman and his Influence. by 
CG. Sarnonpa, Ph.D., Litt. Doc., Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 
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The Note-Line in the Hebrew Scriptures. Commonly 
called Paskq or Piste. By James Kennepy, D.D., New College, 
Edinburgh. Post 8vo. Nett $1.75 


This treatise is the result of a special inquiry, subsidiary to more extensive research into the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament. Careful examination led to the conclusion that the line must 
have been purposely placed beside remarkable readings in the Hebrew Bible. A survey has been 
made of the entire Scriptures, and the conclusions are now placed before students of the Old 


Testament as a contribution towards a better understanding of certain phenomena presented in 
the Massoretic texts. 


‘Dr. Kennedy, with a delightful avoidance of pedantry, has given an example of the 
patient, careful, unobtrusive work of which so much must be done before the text of the 
Old Testament can be satisfactorily restored. If, as seems probable, the ‘‘ Note-line 


does frequently indicate error, it will be a valuable guide to the textual critic.’—Church 
Quarterly Review. 


The Gospel according to St. John: An Inquiry into its 
Genesis and Historical Value. By Professor H. H. Wenpr, D.D., 
Author of ‘The Teaching of Jesus.’ Demy 8vo. Nett $2.50 

‘A searching and discriminative criticism.’—Speaker. 


‘An important contribution to the study of the problems of the Fourth Gospel.’— 
Oritical Review. 


A Short History of the Westminster Assembly. By the 
Rey. W. Breveripen, M.A., of New Deer. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.00 


The Author has worked up this History from original documents, and has had it in preparation 
for several years. In view of the present crisis of the Churches in Scotland, the book will be found 
of special interest, as the Author, more particularly in the chapters on the Westminster ‘Con- 
fession,' has had before him the decision of the House of Lords in the Free Church Appeal Case. 
Mr. Beveridge is well known as an authority upon the subject of his book. 


‘A volume full of valuable information and casting much light on the far-reaching 
questions at present occupying the mind of the Scottish people.’—Critical Review. 


Apostolic Order and Unity. By Ropsrr Brucs, M.A., D.D., 
Hon. Canon, Durham. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.00 


‘As Christian in tone as it is scholarly in its treatment of the subject.’—Haaminer. 


The Testament of Our Lord. Translated into English from 
the Syriac, with Introduction and Notes, by James Coorsrr, D.D. 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Glasgow University; and 
the Right Rev. A. J. Maciman, D.D., Bishop of Moray and Ross. 


8vo. Nett $3.00 


‘Excellently conceived and well executed, and the information given is unique in its 
way. —Living Church. 


‘In making the work known, the Editor has done considerable service to the study 


both of ecclesiastical history and of liturgy. It is a real service, Which deserves the 
gratitude of scholars.’—Guardian. 


The Zestament possesses the special interest of being the production of the very 
period when the great transition in the Church’s fortunes, from Imperial persecution to 
Imperial favour, was leading to the inevitable transformation of her buildings and her 
services to suit her altered circumstances. ... The Zestament reflects this state of 
things as a mirror. It vibrates, moreover, with the pulsation of the great controversies 
through which the Church was passing. The volume is thus far more than a mere 
antiquarian curiosity. It had a message to its own time; it has a message to all time 
and very distinctly to the time now present. { 


i i The Zestament is also a veritable mine at 
once of devotional expression and liturgical lore. 
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The Pentateuch in the Light of To-day. Being a simple 
Introduction to the Pentateuch on the Lines of the Higher Criti- 
cism. By Atrrep Horsorn, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Nett 75 cents 


‘Eminently serviceable for a reconstruction of traditional views upon the only er 
. . eae ound 
now tenable for faith in a divine revelation to ancient Tstsel“Ovdlosk, LP 


The Words of Jesus. Considered in the Light of Post-Biblical 
Jewish Writings and the Aramaic Language. By Professor G. 
Datman, Leipzig. Authorised English Translation by Professor 
D. M. Kay, St, Andrews. Post 8vo. Nett $2.50 


‘A very exhaustive study, and deserves attention as an example of searching method 
and cautious scholarship.’— Living Church. 

‘The most critical and scientific examination of the leading conceptions of the 
Gospels that has yet appeared.’—Prof. W. Sanpay, LL.D. 

“He who does not know that Dalman is necessary, does not know much yet about 
the study of the New Testament in Greek.’—Eapository Times. 
ey f ely indispensable to the understanding of the New Testament.’—British 

eekly. 


Selections from the Literature of Theism. Some 
Principal Types of Religious Thought. With Introductory and 
Explanatory Notes. By Prof. Aurrep Caupscort, M.A., D.D., 
King’s College, London, and Prof. H. R. Mackinrosu, M.A., 
D.Phil., Edinburgh. Post 8vo. Nett $2.50 


This volume has been prepared with the aim of bringing together within a small compass some 
of the leading positions in the philosophy of religion. /t is agreed onall hands, in our day, that 
no one, except here and there an original genius, can expect to be in line with twentieth-century 
thought who dispenses himself from reference to the positions held by great minds. It is by 
training his mind in their high thoughts that he can expect to win power and insight for himself. 

‘Will meet a very wide felt want by bringing within the reach of ordinary book- 
buyers full summaries of the treatises of the great leaders of thought who have written 


upon Theism.’— Bibliotheca Sacra. 
‘Who would ever have expected so beautiful and delightful a book with such an 


unpretending and commonplace title? . . . Those are the passages which make Descartes, 
Spinoza, Martineau, Janet live; and those passages, interpreted as they are interpreted 
here, make the study of the doctrine of God, even in its philosophical side, alive and 


practical for ail men,’—Hzpository Times. 


St. Paul and the Roman Law, and other Studies on the 


Origin of the Form of Doctrine. By W. E. Baun, LL.D. Post 
8yo. Nett $1.50 


‘Reverent and acute. . . . We have said perhaps enough to show how varied and 
vital are the subjects of interest touched on in Dr. Ball’s essays.’—Churchman, _ 

‘Dr. Ball has two rare gifts. He is a discoverer and a writer. . . . Every discovery 
is made known by the same unconscious skill—the touch of nature.’—Expository Times. 


The Religious Controversies of Scotland. By Rev. 
Henry F. Henpverson, M.A., Dundee. Post 8vo. Nett $1.75 
Contents :—Prof. Simson’s Affatr—The Marrow Men—Hume’s Zssay on Miracles 
—The Playhouse Battle—An Ayrshire Mew Light—The Apocrypha Controversy 


Edward Irving —The Row Heresy—The Rise of Morisonianism—The Scotch 
Sermons—-Robertson Smith and the Higher Criticism—The Dods-Bruce Case. 


This volume forms the first of a Series entitled ‘Religion in Literature and Life.’ 


‘We can remember no book devoted to the topic which Mr. Henderson handles with 
such ease and power. It has been read by us with genuine enjoyment and appreciation. 


—Principal Patrick, D.D. 
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New Testament Theology; or, Historical Account of the 
Teaching of Jesus and of Primitive Christianity according to the 
_ New Testament Sources. By Professor WinuiBaLD BryscHLac, 
Halle. Authorised Translation. Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $6.00 


‘ Dr. Beyschlag has achieved so large a measure of success as to have furnished one 
of the best guides to an understanding of the New Testament. . . . These pages teem 
with suggestions.’—Methodist Recorder. 


The Teaching of Jesus. By Professor Hans Htnrich WENDT, 

D.D., Jena. Authorised Translation. Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $5.00 

‘ An admirable translation of the greatest systematic study of the teachings of Jesus 
thus far produced in Germany.’ —Biblical World (Chicago). ‘ 

‘No greater contribution to the study of biblical theology has been made in our time. 


A brilliant and satisfactory exposition of the teaching of Jesus.’—Prof. J. IVERACH, 
D.D., in the Hapositor. 


Dr. R. F. Horton refers to Beyschlag’s ‘New Testament Theology’ and Wendt’s 
‘ Teaching of Jesus’ as ‘two invaluable books.’ 


Old Testament Theology. The Religion of Revelation in its 
Pre-Christian Stage of Development. By Professor HERMANN 
Scuutrz, D.D., Gottingen. Authorised English Translation by 
Professor J. A. Parzrson, D.D. Two Vols. 8vo. Second Edition. 

Nett $6.00 
‘ A standard work on this subject may be said to be indispensable to every theologian 
and minister. The book to get, beyond all doubt, is this one by Schultz, which Messrs. 

Clark have just given to usin English. It is one of the most interesting and readable 

books we have had in our hands for a long time.’—Professor A. B. Brucg, D.D. 

The Truth of the Christian Religion. By Prof. Karran, 
Berlin. Authorised Translation. With Prefatory Note by 
Professor Frrxt, D.D. Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $5.00 


‘Quite apart from the immediate question of obtaining a knowledge of the Ritschlian 
theology at first hand, these volumes are welcome. For Kaftan is no imitator, but a 
fertile and able writer. In the near future his view of theology, its essence and its 
accidents, will exercise a deep influence in our land.’—Hxpository Times. 


History of the Jewish People in the Time of Our 
Lord. By Prof. Emm Scuirer, D.D., Gottingen. Complete in 
Five Vols., with exhaustive Index. 8vo. Nett $8.00 


‘This monumental work by Schiirer has made all other histories almost superfluous. 
In no other account of the period is there to be found such wealth of learning and such 
admirable arrangement of material.’— Biblical World (Chicago). 


‘ Recognised as the standard authority on the subject.’—Critical Review. 
Every English commentary has for some years contained references to ‘‘ Schiirer” 


as the great authority upon such matters. . . . There is no guide to these intricate and 
difficult times which even approaches him.’—Record. 


The Ethics of the Old Testament. By W.S. Brucz, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 


* An excellent work. . . . I have found it most interesting and instructive. I hope 
that the book may have the success which it well deserves.’—Prof, R. Fiint, D.D., LL.D. 


The Formation of Christian Character: A Contribution 
to Individual Christian Ethics, By W.S. Brucz, D.D. Crown 


8vo. Nett $1.50 
‘A book which combines with a: scholarl asp of tk bj i 
interpretation.'—Hzaminer, Se eae 


_‘Altogether, this is a spiritually instructive suggestive, and refreshing book 
Ministers of the gospel will find the volume extremely helpful in the preieht ition of 
gospel truth in its ethical issues.’—Jnterior, 
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Lexicon Syriacum. Auctore Caroto Brockenmann. Preefatus 
est Tu. NOtpexr. In handsome Roxburghe binding. Nett $10.50 


“The appearance of a new Syriac Lexicon, designed to meet the wants of students, is 
an event of considerable importance for the progress of Semitic studies at home and 
abroad. The work will be welcomed on all hands as fulfilling what has long been the 
most conspicuous lacuna in Semitic bibliography. . . . The publishers have earned, 
and will certainly receive, the thanks of every Semitic student for thus coming forward 
to remove what had almost become a scandal to international scholarship, the lack of a 
student’s dictionary of a language so important to the philologist, the historian, and 
the theologian..—A. R. S. KennEDY, D.D. (Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Edinburgh) in the Hapository Times. 


A Concordance to the Greek Testament. Edited by W. F. 
Moutton, D.D. (Editor of the English Edition of Winer’s Grammar), 
and Prof. A.S.Gzprn, M.A. In crown 4to (pp. 1040). Nett $7.00 


It is generally allowed that such a work is much needed in the interests of sacred scholarship. 
There exists no concordance whatever to the text of the Greek Testament as exhibited in modern 
critical editions... . The present work is a full and complete concordance to the text of the Greek 
Testament as it is set forth in the editions of Westcotr anp Hort, TIsCHENDORF (8th), and the 
English Revisers. 

‘A Concordance which must displace all others, and which will remain for many a 
year the trusted companion of the student of the New Testament.’—Critical Review. 

‘T have no hesitation in saying that this work is one of the most important contribu- 
tions to New Testament study that has been made during the present century. The need 
of such a work has long been felt by critical students. . . . The typographical execution 
of the work is beautiful. It will be a boon to all New Testament students, and must 
supersede all similar works.—Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, 


Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

Biblico - Theological Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek. By Prof. Hermann Cremer, D.D., Greifswald. 
Authorised Translation. Demy 4to. Fourth Edition. Nett $8.00 


This Lexicon deals with words whose meaning in the Classics is modified or changed in 
Scripture, words which have become the bases and watchwords of Christian theology, tracing their 
history in their transference from the Classics into the LXX,, and from the LXX, into the New 
Testament, and the gradual deepening and elevation of their meaning till they reach the fulness 


of New Testament thought. ‘ ’ ; 
4 ‘Dr. Cremer’s work is highly and deservedly esteemed in Germany. It gives with 


care and thoroughness a complete history, as far as it goes, of each word and phrase 
that it deals with. . . . Dr. Cremer’s explanations are most lucidly set out.’—Guardian. 

‘It is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of this work to the student of the Greek 
Testament. . . . The translation is accurate and idiomatic, and the additions to the 
later edition are considerable and important.’—Church Bells. 


LOTZE’S MICROCOSMUS. 


Microcosmus: Concerning Man and His Relation to the World. 
By Hermann Lorzz. Translated from the German. In one 


large Vol. 8vo (1450 pp.). _ Nett $5.00 
‘The English public have now before them the greatest philosophic work produced 

in Germany by the generation just past. The translation comes at an opportune time, 
for the circumstances of English thought, just at the present moment, are peculiarly 
those with which Lotze attempted to deal when he wrote his ‘‘ Microcosmus” a quarter 
of a century ago. . . . Few philosophic books of the century are so attractive both in 


— Atheneum. Lveay 
a eaike ce re two masterly volumes, vigorous in intellectual power, and trans- 
lated with rare ability. . . . This work will doubtless find a place on the shelves of all 


the foremost thinkers and students of modern times.’—Hvangelical Magazine. 
i = in Apocryphal Sacred 
Pseudepigrapha: An Account of certain Apocryp 
See Aa the Jews and Early Christians. By Rev. W. J. 
Deang, M.A. Post 8vo. Nett $2.00 


Lal sn t complete book on the subject in the English language, and contains 
the meee ror iatormeuan on these writings. It is indispensable to every scholar who 
wishes to be acquainted with this class of literature, and should occupy a place in the 


library of every theologian.’—Paton J. GLOAG, DD. 
3 
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Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine. By 
Principal R. Rarny, D.D., New College, Edinburgh. 8vo. 


z Nett $3.00 

‘We gladly acknowledge the high excellence and the extensive learning which these 

lectures display. They are able to the last degree, and the author has, in an unusual 
measure, the power of acute and brilliant generalisation.’—Literary Churchman. 


BY THE LATE PROF. A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D.. LL.D., EDINBURGH. 


‘Whatever subject Prof. Davidson touched, there are always two epithets which may be 
applied to his treatment of it: it is masterly and it is judicial. No one had a better power 
of penetrating to the heart of a subject, no one was more skilful in the discovery of charac- 
teristics of an age, the drift of an argument, the aim of a writer... . His mastery of a 
subject was almost complete.'—CANON DRIVER. 


An Introductory Hebrew Grammar, with Progressive 
Exercises in Reading and Writing. By the late Professor A. B. 
Davison, D.D., LL.D., New College, Edinburgh. Eighteenth 


Edition. 8vo. Nett $2.50 
‘A text-book which has gone into its tenth [now eighteenth] edition needs no 
recommendation here. . . . Certain changes, in the introduction of new examples and 


the enlargement of some parts where brevity tended to obscurity, will add to the already 
great merits and widely acknowledged usefulness of the book.’—Critical Review. 
‘The best Hebrew Grammar is that of Professor A. B. Davidson.’—British Weekly. 


Hebrew Syntax. Third Edition. In demy 8vo. Nett $2.50 


‘The whole is, it is needless to say, the work of a master; but it is the work of a 
master who does not shoot over the learners’ heads, one who by long experience 
knows exactly where help is most needed, and how to give it in the simplest and 
clearest fashion.’—Methodist Recorder, 


Old Testament Prophecy. Edited by Prof. J. A. Paterson, 
D.D. One large 8vo Volume. Nett $3.50 


‘This must long remain the standard work on Old Testament prophecy.’—Professor 
Marcus Dops. 


The Called of God. With Biographical Introduction by A. 
Taytor Innzs, Esq., Advocate, and Portraits. Post 8vo. 


Nett $2.00 


‘The biographical introduction is admirable. . . . The sermons have thoughts that 


startle with their depth, they have passages that thrill us with thei 
emotion.’—Aberdeen Free Press. Daa ets 


Waiting upon God. Post 8vo. Nett $2.00 


‘All through the book we meet with flashes of true insight and almost startling 
examples of that deep experimental knowledge of the human heart at its worst and its 


best, which is so characteristic of Davidson’s preaching. ... A iking elas 
Glasgow Herald. . . SeaHne., Bags 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. (Handbook Series.) Crown 


8yvo. 75 cents 


: ha oF ce and eh one a a very best theological handbooks with which I am 
acquainted—a close grappling wi e thought of the Epistle b ingul 
candid mind.’—Professor SanDay in the Ageless. je Pair it EAE 


The Exile and the Restoration. With Map and Plan. (Bible 
Class Primer Series.) Nett 20 cents 
‘A remarkable instance of Professor Davidson’s gift of compressed lucid statement. 


. . . It may be safely said that nowhere within anything like the same narrow limits wi 
one get so vivid a view of that period of Old Testament history.’—Hapository Times. wet 
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The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. By Rev. S. D. 
F. Satmonp, D.D., Principal, and Professor of Systematic Theology, 
United Free Church College, Aberdeen. New and Cheaper Edition 
(the Fourth), Revised throughout and Re-set. Post 8vo. Nett $3.00 


“It is doubtful whether any book so wide and comprehensive in its scope, so thoughtful 
and faithful in its statements, so suggestive and quickening in its influence, so valuable in 
the contribution it makes to our knowledge and our faith respecting the ultimate fact of 
Immortality.’—Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 


‘This is beyond all doubt the one book on the transcendent subject of which it treats. 
There is none like it—sound, frank, fearless, and yet modest in every page.’— 
Methodist Times. 

Life after Death and the Future of the Kingdom of 
God. By Bishop L. N. Dauts, Knight of St. Olaf. Authorised 
Translation from the Norse. 8vo. Nett $2.50 


‘A work of great ability. . . . He traverses the whole field with the utmost patience, 
thoroughness, learning, and candour, and, we venture to say, leaves no part of it without 
helpful illumination.’—Prof. J. Orr, D.D. 


Forerunners of Dante: An Account of some of the more 
Important Visions of a Future Life from the Earliest Times. By 
Marcus Dons, M.A., B.A. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.50 


This work presents a series of typical visions of Heaven, Purgatory, and Hell, beginning with 
Babylonian and Egyptian examples and ending in the European literature of the age of Dante, 
and exhibiting the gradual development of the ideas of punishment and reward in a future state. 


‘The author has gathered the conceptions of the future life, shown in visions and 
legends from the earliest dawn of Babylonian and Egyptian literature and the classical period 
of Greece and Rome down to the invention of St. Patrick's Purgatory and the fiercely 
dramatic imaginings of Thurcill.’—WNew York Churchman. 


Morality and Religion. By Jamzs Kivp, D.D. 8vo. Nett $3.50 


‘ We are not acquainted with any other book that has so clearly shown the vital unity 
between religion and morality. . . . A strong book by a strong man.’—Methodist Times. 


‘It is the work of a master of psychological analysis.’—Record, 


The Hope of Israel: A Review of the Argument from Prophecy. 
By Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D., Oxford. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 


‘Tt is obvious that the argument from Prophecy must require modification from time 
to time, as fresh light is continually thrown on exegesis by modern scholarship and 
criticism. The great advance which has been made in these last of late years has indeed 
so largely affected it, that in its old form it was already beginning to do more harm than 
good to the cause of Christian truth.’ —Mrom the Preface. 


Truth and Reality, with special reference to Religion ; or, A Plea 
for the Special Unity of Life in all its Manifestations. By Joun 
Smytu, M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.). With Introductory Note by Pro- 


fessor R. Furnt, D.D. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.50 

s irably adapted both as regards content and form—thought and style—to 

Acct oat profit ao only all philosophical readers, but thoughtful and educated 
men in general.’—Professor Fir in his Introduction. 

The Sinlessness of. Jesus. An Evidence for Christianity. By 

Cart Utimann, D.D. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.50 


D n Farrar, in his Life of Christ, says: ‘Ullmann has studied the sinlessness of 
Ghat thas profoundly, fe written upon it more beautifully, than any other theologian. 
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2 WORKS BY PROFESSOR F. GODET, D.D. 


(Copyright, by arrangement with the Author.) 


For devotional warmth and practical application, Godet is perhaps unsurpassed by any modern 
commentator amongst foreign Protestants,'—GUARDIAN. 


Introduction to the New Testament. The Epistles of St. 
Paul. By Prof. F. Goprr, D.D., Neuchatel. 8vo (pp. 630). 


(In course of publication. Not yet completed in the Original.) 


Two Volumes of the English Translation are now ready, viz :— 
J, THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 8vo, Nett $3.50 

Il. THE GOSPEL COLLECTION, AND ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 8vo. Nett $2.25 

‘ Anything that comes from Dr. Godet is sure to receive a cordial welcome, and our 
familiarity with his eloquent and luminous commentaries prepares us to appreciate very 
highly a work in which the venerable Swiss thus gathers up the harvest of a lifetime.’— 
Critical Review. 

‘Tn every particular it is fully abreast of the times. For the purposes of the hard- 
working preacher there is no book on St. Paul’s Epistles quite equal tothis. For the 
student, it must always lie in a place that his hand can reach. It is delightful reading.’ 
— Methodist Times. 


Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel. 2 Vols. 8vo. Nett $4.50 


‘Marked by clearness and good sense, it will be found to possess value and interest 
as one of the most recent and copious works specially designed to illustrate this 
Gospel.’—Guardian. ; 


Commentary on St. John’s Gospel. 3 Vols. 8vo. Nett $6.75 


‘This Gospel forms one of the battlefields of modern inquiry, and is itself so rich in 
spiritual truth that it is impossible to examine it too closely ; and we welcome this 
treatise from the pen of Dr. Godet. We have no more competent exegete, and this new 
volume shows all the learning and vivacity for which the author is distinguished,’— 
Freeman. 


Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 

Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $4.50 

‘We prefer this commentary to any other we have seen on the subject.’—British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

Commentary on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 

Corinthians. Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $4.50 


‘We do not know any better commentary to put into the hands of theological 
students.’ —Guardian. 


“A perfect masterpiece of theological toil and thought. . . . Scholarly, evangelical, 
exhaustive, and able.’—Hvangelical Review. 

Defence of the Christian Faith. Crown 8yo. New and 

Cheaper Edition. Nett $1.25 


_ ‘There is trenchant argument and resistless logic in these lectures ; but withal, there 
is cultured imagination and felicitous eloquence, which carry home the appeals to the 
heart as well as the head,’—Sword and Trowel. 


Nature and the Bible: Lectures on the Mosaic History of 
Creation in its relation to Natural Science. By Dr. Fr. H. 
Revuscn. Authorised Translation. Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $5.00 


‘Other champions much more competent and learned than myself might have been 
placed in the field; I will only name one of the most recent, Dr. Reusch, author of 
‘Nature and the Bible.”’—W. E. GLADSTONE. 

‘We owe to Dr. Reusch, a Catholic theologian, one of the most valuable treatises on 


the relation of Religion and natural science that has red f Te, 
Literary World. appeared for many years. 
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BY THE LATE PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 


The Kingdom of God; or, Christ’s Teaching according to the 
Synoptical Gospels. By the late Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., 
Glasgow. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. Nett $2.00 

“ As satisfactory a treatment of the central teachings of Jesus as exists,’—Biblical 
World (Chicago). 

‘To Dr. Bruce belongs the honour of giving to English-speaking Christians the first 
really scientific treatment of this transcendent theme. . . . His book is the best mono- 
graph on the subject in existence.’—Rev. James STALKER, D.D., in the British Weekly, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews: The First Apology for Chris- 

tianity. An Exegetical Study. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 
Nett $2.00 

This book, the fruit of thirty years’ study, is a companion volume to Professor 
Bruce’s ‘The Kingdom of God,’ and ‘St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity.’ 


The Training of the Twelve; or, Exposition of Passages in 
the Gospels exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under 
Discipline for the Apostleship. Fifth Edition. 8vo. Nett $3.50 


‘ That minister who has not read ‘“‘ The Training of the Twelve” betrays an indiffer- 
ence to modern thought which is unpardonable.’—President Harper in the Biblical 


World. 
‘ A volume which can never lose its charm either for the preacher or for the ordinary 


Christian reader.’—London Quarterly Review, 


The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, Ethical, and Official 


Aspects. Fourth Edition. 8vo. Nett $3.50 
‘These lectures are able and deep-reaching toa degree not often found in the re- 
ligious literature of the day; withal, they are fresh and suggestive. .. . The learning 


and the deep and sweet spirituality of this discussion will commend it to many faithful 
students of the truth as it is in Jesus.’—Congregationalist. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


The Life of Jesus Christ. New Edition, in larger type, 
and handsomely bound, crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 


¢ Even with all our modern works on the exhaustless theme, from Neander to Farrar 
and Geikie, there is none which occupies the ground of Dr. Stalker’s, .. . We question 
whether any one popular work so impressively and adequately represents J esus to the 
mind. ... It may be despised because it is small, but its light must shine. —Christian. 


The Life of St. Paul. Uniform with the ‘ Life of Christ’ in 
size and price. Nett $1.25 


‘ Byen to those who know by heart the details of the great apostle’s life, this glowing 
sketch will be a revelation. Written with a fine sympathy for the more tender and 
personal aspects of his theme, Dr. Stalker has portrayed the outer and the inner life of 
Paul with a mingled power and beauty which is as rare as it is needed in evangelical 

iting.’ —Ohristian. cit 
Te all pe Editions of both Volumes in the ‘ BIBLE Chass HANDBOOK Series, 
price 45 cents (nett) each.—See page 35. 


The Resurrection of the Dead. By the late Prof. W. 
Miuucan, D.D. Second Edition, crown 8vo. Nett $1.50 


é tment of such passages as these, Dr. Milligan’s thoughtfulness, judgment, 
and Dae akh aac their eicd Beattie We can but lament that this is the last 


volume for which we shall be indebted to him.’—Record. 

The Incarnate Saviour: A Life of Jesus Christ. By W. 
Rosertson Nicoizt, LL.D., Editor of ‘The Expositor,’ ‘The British 
Weekly,’ etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. N ett $1.00 

‘Tt commands my warm sympathy and admiration. J rejoice in the circulation of 
such a book, which I trust will be the widest possible. —Canon LIDDON, 
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Messianic Prophecy: Its Origin, Historical Growth, and Relation 
to New Testament Fulfilment. By Dr. Epwarp Rizum. New 
Edition. With an Introduction by the late Prof. A. B. Davipson, 
D.D. Post 8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘No work of the same compass could be named that contains so much that is instructive 
on the nature of prophecy in general, and particularly on the branch of it specially 
treated in the book.’—Professor A. B, Davrpson, D.D. 

The Right of Systematic Theology. By Professor B. B. 
Warrietp, D.D., Princeton University. With an Introduction by 
Professor J. Orr, D.D. Crown 8vo. Nett 60 cents 


‘A powerful blow directed against the attempt to abolish doctrine and creeds and 
reduce Christianity to mere sentiment. The protest made in this strong essay is most 
timely. We join Dr. Orr and other Scottish divines in earnestly commending it to the 
notice of theological readers.’—Methodist Times. 

Pre-Organic Evolution and the Biblical Idea of God: 
An Exposition and a Criticism. By Principal L. Caapman, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.75 


‘A volume which will take an important position among Theistic, not to say 
Christian apologetics, and which, in the present growth of scepticism, we may well be 
thankful for.’—Literary Churchman. 


Darwinianism: Workmen and Work. By J. Hurcuison Sriruine, 
F.R.C.8., and LL.D. Edinburgh. Post 8vo. Nett $3.00 


‘Undoubtedly the most trenchant criticism of Darwinianism that has yet appeared, 
. . The book is a work of art.’—Professor M‘KENDRICK in the Critical Review. 


Philosophy and Theology, The First Edinburgh University 
Gifford Lectures. By J. Hurcuison Sriruine, LL.D, Post 8vo. 


Nett $3.00 

‘This volume will make for itself many friends. There is a bracing, stimulating 

masterfulness about the lectures, which on a careful perusal of them will be found to 
lead to many rich veins of thought.’—Professor Srrwakt in the Critical Review. 


What is Thought? or, the Problem of Philosophy by Way of a 
General Conclusion so far. By Jas. H. Srrrumne, LL.D. Post 8vo. 


Nett $3.00 
“A noble contribution to the philosophy of our time, British philosophy is permanently 
enriched by Dr, Stirling’s remarkable and penetrating piece of work.’—Critical Review. 


History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion, from 
the Reformation to Kant. By Burnuarp Pinser. Translated by 
Prof. W. Hastie, D.D, With a Preface by Prof. Fri, D.D., 


LL.D. 8vo. Nett $4.00 


“The merits of Piinjer’s history are not difficult to discover; on the contrary, they 
are of the kind which, as the French say, sautent aua'yeux. The language is almost 
everywhere as plain and easy to apprehend as, considering the nature of the matter 
conveyed, it could be made. The style is simple, natural, and direct ; the only sort of 
style appropriate to the subject. The amount of information imparted is most exten- 
sive, and strictly relevant. Nowhere else will a student get nearly so much knowledge 
as to what has been thought and written, within the area of Christendom, on the philo- 
sophy of religion. He must be an excessively learned man in that department who has 
nothing to learn from this book,’—Hztract from Preface by Prof, FLINT. 
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Handbook of Church History: From the Reformation. By 
Prof. J. H. Kurrz, D.D. 8vo. Nett $2.50 


‘A work executed with great diligence and care, exhibiting an accurate collection of 
facts, and succinct though full account of the history and progress of the Church, both 
external and internal. . . . The work is distinguished for the moderation and charity of 
its expressions, and for a spirit which is truly Christian.’—English Churchman. 


The First Epistle of Peter: With Introduction and Commen- 
tary. By Prof. R. Jounstons, D.D., Edinburgh. 8vo. Nett $1.50 


‘Dr. Johnstone has done excellent service in publishing this work.’—Record. 
‘Full of thoughtfulness and spiritual power and suggestiveness, and likely to be a 
valuable book to all Christian teachers.’—Literary World, 


BY THE LATE PATON J. GLOAG, D.D. 


Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels. By the late Paton 
J. Guroae, D.D., Edinburgh. 8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘A volume of sterling value; learned, clear, candid, cautious, thoroughly well- 
considered ; it should be a welcome addition to the library of the biblical student.’— 
London Quarterly Review. 


Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. 8vo. Nett $3.50 


‘Ought to be eagerly welcomed as a solid contribution to theological literature ; it 
is a work of masterly strength and uncommon merit.’—Hvangelical Magazine. 


Exegetical Studies. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.50 


‘Dr. Gloag handles his subjects very ably, displaying everywhere accurate and 
extensive scholarship, and a fine appreciation of the lines of thought in those passages 


with which he deals.’—Laptist. 
The Messianic Prophecies. Crown 8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘We regard Dr. Gloag's work as a valuable contribution to theological literature, We 
have not space to give the extended notice which its intrinsic excellence demands, and 
must content ourselves with cordially recommending it to our readers.’—Spectator. 


Evening Thoughts. Being Notes of a Threefold Pastorate. 
Crown 8vo. Nett $1.50 
‘Able, vigorous, and logical, marked by deep and robust thought, and stimulating 

in the highest degree.’— Aberdeen Journal. 


Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 
By Rev. J. Macpuzrson, M.A. 8vo. Nett $3.00 


‘Tt ig an advance, and a great one, on anything we yet possess. . . . The author goes 
to the root, and neglects nothing that usually comes under the eye of a careful student. 
_ . Besides all this, the book is a living book, One is conscious of the heart of a man 


in it, as well as the brains.’ —Methodist Times. 


Christian Dogmatics. By Rev. J. Macpuerson, M.A., Author 


of ‘Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians,’ etc. 
Post 8vo. Nett $3.00 


‘Works on systematic theology are so few that we gladly welcome a well-informed 
and bale ehition compandinn like the present one... . The work deserves a wide 
circulation among readers of theology.’—Methodist Times. 
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BY DR. C. VON ORELLI, BASEL. 
~The Twelve Minor Prophets. 8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘A very valuable and trustworthy compendium of the latest results of critical 
research, written in a sober and devout spirit.’—Christian World. 
The Prophecies of Isaiah. 8vo. Nett $2.25 
‘The characteristics of this admirable commentary are brevity, separation of the 
more grammatical from the more expository notes, and general orthodoxy combined 
with first-rate scholarship.’— Record. 
The Prophecies of Jeremiah. 8vo. Nett $2.25 
‘Will be found a most trustworthy aid to the study of a book that presents many 
difficult problems.’—John Bull, 
The Old Testament Prophecy of the Consummation 
of God’s Kingdom. Traced in its Historical Development. 
8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘ Cannot fail to be regarded as a standard work upon the subject of Old Testament 
prophecy.’—Sword and Trowel. 


The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times. By Prof. 
G. V. Lecuter, D.D. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Re-written. Two Vols. crown 8vo. Nett $5.00 


‘Tt contains a vast amount of historical information, and is replete with judicious 
remarks, . . . By bringing under the notice of English readers a work so favourably 
thought of in Germany, the translator has conferred a benefit on Theology.’—Athenewm. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, D.D., LEIPZIG. 


‘Probably no commentator of the age brought so many gifts to the interpretation of the Bible 
as did Franz Delitzsch. . . . Walking hand in hand with such a guide through the garden of the 
Lord, one cannot only gather its ripened fruit, but also breathe the fragrance of its flowers and 
gaze upon their loveliness,—Professor J, F. M‘Curpy, Toronto. 


A New Commentary on Genesis. By the late Prof. Franz 
Denitzscu, D.D., Leipzig. Specially Revised by the Author for 
the English Translation. Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $4.50 


‘We congratulate Professor Delitzsch on this new edition. By it, not less than by 
his other commentaries, he has earned the gratitude of every lover of biblical science, 
and we shall be surprised if, in the future, many do not acknowledge that they have 
found in it a welcome help and guide.’—Professor 8. R. DRIVER in the Academy. 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated from the Fourth and 
Last Edition. The only Authorised Translation. With Introduc- 
tion by Prof. 8. R. Driver, D.D. Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $4.50 


‘Delitasch’s last gift to the Christian Church. . . . In our opinion, those who would 
enter into the meaning of that Spirit as He spake long ago by Isaiah, words of comfort 
and hope which have not lost their significance to-day, cannot find a better guide; one 


no marked by learning, reverence, and insight, than Franz Delitzsch.’—Hapository 
imes. 


A System of Biblical Psychology. 8vo. Nett $2.25 
‘Still the best book on the whole of the subject.’—Principal Cavs, D.D. 
*,* For other works by Professor Delitzsch, see ‘The Foreign Theological Library,’ p. 39. 


Franz Delitzsch: A Memorial Tribute. By Prof. 8. I. Curriss, 
D.D., Chicago. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.00 


‘A highly interesting little monograph on the pers ity i 
and on his work,’—Spectator, get Pian bapOR ws os Winey be 
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BY THE LATE PROFESSOR W. HASTI/E, D.D. 


The Theology of the Reformed Church in its Funda- 
mental Principles. By the late Professor W. Hasrm, D.D., 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.50 


) ‘The work so long looked for is now published, and it is to be hoped that it will be widely and 
kindly received. No intelligent reader of it can fail to find in its pages much information, 
eloquently stated, regarding both the history and the characteristics of the reformed Theology. '— 
From Prefatory Note by Prof. R. Furnt, D,D. 

‘The logical cohesion of the Calvinistic system finds here an excellent expression by 
an advocate no less skilful than convinced.’— New York Churchman. 


Outlines of Pastoral Theology for Young Ministers 
and Students. Crown 8vo., Nett 75 cents 


‘We have seldom read a book of loftier ideal or more practical value to parish priests 
than this volume.’—WNew York Churchman. 

‘How Professor Hastie discovered this book, and how he was drawn to it, how it had 
to be laid aside, and how it would not lie,—all this is told with thrilling simplicity in the 
Introduction, We do greatly need a small competent sympathetic guide to the work of 
. the ministry. This is the book we need,’—Hapository Times. 


St. Paul’s Conception of Christ; or, The Doctrine of the Second 
Adam. By Rev. Davip Sommrvitis, D.D., Edinburgh. 8vo. 

Nett $3.00 

‘The book gives evidence throughout of wide familiarity with recent literature, both 


exegetical and dogmatic, and manifests in many features a mastery of Pauline thought that 
makes it very welcome to students of the great apostle.’—American Jowrnal of Theology. 


Theologia Pectoris: Outlines of Religious Faith and Doctrine, 
founded on Intuition and Experience. By the Rev. J. M. 
Hopeson, M.A., D.Sc., D.D., Principal of the Theological Hall of 
the Congregational Churches of Scotland. Incrown 8vo. Nett $1.25 


A System of Biblical Theology. [By the late W. Linpsay 
Aurexanper, D.D., LL.D. Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $6.00 


‘Oh that Scotland and Congregationalism had many worthies like Dr. Lindsay 
Alexander! ... The ripe man, full of rich experience and heavenly knowledge, will 
prize each leaf, and give himself a glorious drilling as he masters chapter by chapter.’— 
Mr. SpurGcEon in the Sword and Trowel. 


The Ancient Faith in Modern Light. 

A series of Essays by eminent Congregational and Baptist ministers on some theo- 
logical questions much discussed in modern days. The subjects include such topics as 
‘Theism,’ ‘The Bible,’ ‘Sin,’ ‘The Incarnation,’ ‘The Atonement,’ with practical 
questions such as ‘The Church in Modern Society,’ ‘The Pulpit in relation to Literature,’ 
ete. The Contributors include Dr. Guinness Rocsrs, Dr. JOSEPH PARKER, Principals 
VAUGHAN Prycr, Cave, and Tymms, Dr. Newt, Rev. W. Brock, E, MEDLEY, and 
Dr. SAMUEL G. GREEN, who has edited the work. The object of the book is to vindicate 
the belief of the Churches in those important topics, and the harmony of that belief 
with a true philosophy, and its adaptation to the thought of the age. ‘The Volume may 
therefore be regarded in some sense as a manifesto of modern liberal belief. 

Nett $3,50 


From Apostle to Priest. A Study of Early Church Organisa- 


tion. By James W. Fauconzr, M.A., B.D. In crown 8vo. 
: Nett $1.50 
‘The story is told with the greatest clearness and convincing force. To any one who 


wishes a plain accurate account of the growth of the sacerdotal theory of the ministry we 
confidently recommend this work.’—London Quarterly Review, 
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How to Read the Prophets: Being the Prophecies arranged 
Chronologically in their Historical Setting, with Explanations, 
Maps, and Glossary. By Bucnanan Buaxg, B.D. 

Part I. THE PRE-EXILIAN MINOR PROPHETS (with JOEL). Second Hdition.— 

-Part Il. ISAIAH (Chaps. i.—xxxix.). Second Edition.—Part Il. JEREMIAH.— 


Part IV. EZEKIEL.—Part V. ISAIAH (Chaps. xl.-lxvi.) and THE POST-EXILIAN 
PROPHETS. (Complete in 5 Vols. crown 8vo.) Each, Nett $1.00 


‘It has often been found a difficulty to profit fully from the reading, especially of the smaller 
prophecies of the Old Testament. To make these prophecies intelligible to the plainest reader, it 
seems desirable that a chronological arrangement of the prophetic books should be attempted. 
Alongside of the several prophecies should be placed those portions of the Old Testament historical 
books which deal with the same period. The aim of these manuals is consequently in this direction : 
to bring within the reach of the many a clear and succinct presentation of these prophets in their 
historical environment.’—From the AuTuor’s INTRODUCTION. 


‘Mr. Blake seems to haye hit upon the right thing, and he has proved himself com- 
petent to do it rightly. While these books are the very best introductions to the 
study of the prophets, even the accomplished scholar will find them indispensable.’— 
Expository Times. 


Joseph and Moses the Founders of Israel: Being their 
Lives as read in the Light of the Oldest Prophetic Writings of the 
Bible. Crown 8vo. Nett 1.25 


‘Mr. Blake hit upon a fresh idea when he wrote his books on ‘‘How to Read the 
Prophets.” Nothing has made the prophets so accessible to the average man. He 
has hit upon a fresh idea again. . . . Have we come to the point as preachers when we 
desire to make a new start with the Old Testament? This book will enable us to make 
it.’—Hapository Times, 

‘This instructive and always vivid exposition of the narrative.’— Princeton Theological 
Review. 


The Woice from the Cross: A Series of Sermons on our 
Lord’s Passion by Eminent Living Preachers of Germany, includ- 
ing Drs. Ahlfeld, Baur, Bayer, Couard, Faber, Frommel, Gerok, 
Hahnelt, Hansen, Kogel, Luthardt, Miihe, Miillensiefen, Nebe, 
Quandt, Schrader, Schréter, Stocker, and Teichmiiller. With 
Biographical Sketches and Portrait of Dr. Kogel. Crown 8vo. 


Nett $1.50 


‘Ts certain to be welcomed with devout gratitude by every Evangelical Christian.’— 
Christian Leader. 


BY PRINCIPAL A. CAVE, D.D. 


An Introduction to Theology: Its Principles, Its Branches, 
Its Results, and Its Literature. By Atrrep Cave, D.D., Principal 
of Hackney College, London. New Edition just published, Revised 
and largely Re-written. The Bibliography brought up to date. 
Svo. Nett $3.50 


‘T have just seen your excellent ‘Introduction to Theology,” and feel prompted to 
thank you for this excellent help to students. I have been ibemarin on this: suibjett for 
forty years, and long wished for some such substitute for Hagenbach (too German to be 
translated or even reproduced) which I could recommend to my students. ... It is 


ae oe original work on the subject in the English language.’--PuiLip Sonarr, D.D., 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement. 
New Kdition, Revised throughout. 8vo. - Nett $3.00 


‘ Let readers judge—is this not now the best study of the Atonement in the English 
language ?’—Haposttory Times, 
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The Prophecies of Jesus Christ relating to His Death, 
Resurrection, and Second Coming, and their Ful- 
filment. By Dr. P. Scuwarrzxorrr. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.50 


‘A book blossoming on every page with suggestions, and worthy of the most serious 
study of the theologians,’—Prof. Marcus Dops in the Critical Review, 


BY PROFESSOR |. A. DORNER, D.D., BERLIN. 


History of the Development of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. By Prof. I. A. Dorner, Berlin. Five 
Vols. 8vo. Nett $11.25 

‘The stupendous work upon The Person of Christ has now become in Great Britain 


and America, what it had been in Germany from its publication, a classic in Christology.’ 
—Principal Cave, D.D. 


A System of Christian Doctrine. Four Vols. 8vo. Nett $9.00 

‘Had it been the work of an entire lifetime, it would have been a monument of 
marvellous industry and rare scholarship. It is a tribute alike to the genius, the learn- 
ing, and the untiring perseverance of its author.’—Baptist Magazine. 


System of Christian Ethics. 8vo. Nett $3.00 
‘This noble book is the crown of the Systematic Theology of the author. .. . It is 

a masterpiece. It is the fruit of a lifetime of profound investigation in the philo- 

sophical, biblical, and historical sources of theology.’—Prof. C. A. Briaas, D.D. 


BY PROFESSOR BERNHARD WEISS, D.D., BERLIN. 
The Life of Christ. Three Vols. 8vo. Nett $6.75 


‘The authority of John’s Gospel is vindicated with great fulness and success. 
Altogether the book seems destined to hold a very distinguished, if not absolutely 
unique, place in the criticism of the New Testament. Its fearless search after truth, 
its independence of spirit, its extent of research, its thoughtful and discriminating tone 
must secure for it a very high reputation.’—Congregationalist. 

Biblical Theology of the New Testament. Two Vols. 
8yo. Nett $4.50 


‘This is a field which Weiss has made his own. His work far excels the numerous 
works of his predecessors in thoroughness and completeness.’— Methodist Recorder. 


Apologetics; or, The Scientific Vindication of Christianity. By Prof. 
J. H. A. Esprarp, D.D., Erlangen. Three Vols. 8vo. Nett $6.75 


‘The author of this work has a reputation which renders it unnecessary to speak in 
words of general commendation of his ‘‘ Apologetics,” . . . Dr. Ebrard takes nothing 
for granted. He begins at the beginning, laying his foundations deep and strong, and 
building upon them patiently and laboriously, leaving no gaps, no loose work, but 
adjusting each stone in its place and use.’—-Church Bells. 


The Miracles of our Lord, in relation to Modern. Criticism. 
By Professor F. L. SreinmeyEer. 8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘This work vindicates in a vigorous and scholarly style the sound view of miracles 
against the sceptical assaults of the time.’—Princeton Review, 


History of the Passion and Resurrection of our 
Land, considered in the light of Modern Criticism. By 
Professor F. L. SrernmzyErR. 8vo. Nett $2.25 


1@) eaders will find this work a most valuable and suggestive help for their 
gaits ae teaching during Passion-tide and Easter.’—Hnglish Churchman. 
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BISHOP HEFELE’S COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH. 


A History of the Councils of the Church. From the 
Original Documents. By the Right Rev. C. J. Hereiz, D.D., 
Bishop of Rottenburg. Now complete in Five Vols. 8vo. Vol. L., 
to A.D. 825. Vol. IL, a.p. 326 to 429. Vol. IIL, ap. 451%te 
451. Vol. IV., a.v. 451 to 680. Vol. V., completing the 
series, A.D. 626 to close of Second Council of Nicwa, 787, 
With Appendix and Indices. 8vo. Per Vol. Nett $3.50 

‘To all who have the slightest pretension to the name of scientific theologians it 
must afford the greatest satisfaction to receive a new volume of Bishop Hefele’s standard 
work on the Councils. It is quite unnecessary to commend this great and learned book. 


No one would think of studying the subject of the Councils without consulting it.’— 
Church Bells. 


Declarations and Letters on the Vatican Decrees, 
1869-1887. By Icnaz von Détincer. Authorised Trans- 
lation. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.00 


Dr. ALFRED PLUMMER says: ‘ This intensely interesting collection of Declarations 
and Letters gives us in a short compass the main historical facts which Dr. Déllinger 
considered to be absolutely fatal to the truth of the dogma respecting the infallibility of 
the Pope, and the reason which for nineteen years prevented him from ‘‘ submitting” 
even to the Pope with the whole of the Roman episcopate at his back. . . . Indispens- 
able to every one who would have an intelligent grasp of the Infallibility Question.’ 


Hippolytus and Callistus; or, The Church of Rome in the 
First Half of the Third Century. By Ien. von DOLLINGER. 
Translated, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by A. 
Prummer, D.D., Durham. 8vo. Nett $2.00 


‘We are impressed with profound respect for the learning and ingenuity displayed in 
this work. The book deserves perusal by all students of ecclesiastical history. It 
clears up many points hitherto obscure, and reveals features in the Roman Church at 
the beginning of the third century which are highly instructive.’—A thenewm. 


The Early Church: A History of Christianity in the First Six 
Centuries. By the late Prof. Davin Durr, D.D., LL.D., Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. Nett $3.50 


_ ‘A more uniformly chastened and dignified style could not be desired. . . . There 
is no history of this time at once so full and so concise, no safer guide or more agree- 
able companion.’—Haxpository Times. 


BY J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, D.D. 


The Year of Salvation: Words of Life for Every Day. A 
Book of Household Devotion. Two Vols. large crown 8yo. 
Per Vol. Nett $1.75 


‘This charming and practical book of household devotion will be welcomed on 


account of its rare intrinsic value, as one of the most practical devotional books ever 
published.’—Standard. 


Moses: A Biblical Study. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.75 
‘ Our author has seized, as with the instinct of a master, the great salient points in 


the life and work of Moses, and portrayed the various elements of his ti i 
vividness and skill.’—Baptist Marae MS specersrez arith 
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The Bible Doctrine of Man; or, The Anthropology and 
Psychology of Scripture. By Professor J. Larpnaw, D.D., Edinburgh. 
New Edition, Revised and Re-arranged. Post 8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘The standard work in English on the Anthropology and Psychology of the Bible. 
. . . A volume worthy of its subject, and likely to hold the first place in it for many 
days to come.’— Expository Times, 


Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl. A Critical Examination. By 
LronnarpD SrXuiin, Bayreuth. Translated by Principal Srmon, 
IDMID). hes Nett $3.00 


‘This learned work goes to the very root of the philosophical and metaphysical 
speculations of recent years.’—Zcclesiastical Gazette. 


BY THESREV AU, BO HEARD ANA, 


Alexandrian and Carthaginian Theology Contrasted. 
(Hulsean Lectures.) Crown 8vo. Nett $1.75 


‘We can heartily recommend these lectures as pursuing a most interesting branch of 
inquiry in a thoroughly able, scholarly, and instructive way.’—Scotsman. 


Old and New Theology: A Constructive Critique. Crown 8vo. 
Nett $1.78 


‘ Progressive theologians, who desire to find ‘‘the old in the new, and the new in the 
old,” will be deeply grateful to Mr. Heard for this courageous and able work.’—Ohristian 
World. 


The Tripartite Nature of Man: Spirit, Soul, and Body. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.75 


‘An elaborate, ingenious, and very able book.’—London Quarterly Review. 


WORKS BY ERNEST NAVILLE, 


The Christ. By Ernest Naviniz, Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 


‘M. Naville is well known as an earnest, faithful, and eloquent defender of the 
Christian faith, master of a rich French style, and endowed with exquisite tact in adapting 
his apology to the thoughts and needs of his readers,’—London Quarterly Review. 


Modern Physics: Studies Historical and Philosophical. Crown 

8vo. Nett $1.25 

‘This work meets, with rare skill, some of the more subtle speculations of prominent 
writers in our midst.’—Record, 


The Problem of Evil. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 
‘We give this book our warmest commendation. . . . The brilliant sparkle of the 
French original is as nearly preserved as could be expected in any version.’—Literary 


Churchman. y : 


Kant’s Principles of Politics, including His Essay on Per- 
petual ieee A Contribution to Political Science. Edited and 
Translated by Professor Hastm, D.D. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.00 


Kant’s Metaphysic of Ethics. Edited by Professor H. CaupEr- 

woop, LL.D. Crown 8vo. Fourth Edition. Nett $1.75 

‘his translation has been accepted by scholars as a real success.’--Contemporary 
Review. 
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BY PRINCIPAL D. W. SIMON, D.D. 


Reconciliation by Incarnation: The Reconciliation of God 
and Man by the Incarnation of the Divine Word. By Principal 

D. W. Simon, D.D., The United College, Bradford. 8vo. 
Nett $2.25 


‘A treatise of great value, for its broad philosophical grasp, its subtle spiritual 
insight, and its apt illustrations. It is a fresh, timely, and independent study of a 
subject which must ever be to the fore. —Baptist Magazine. 


The Bible an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life. Crown 
8vo. Nett $1.50 


_ This book will well repay perusal. It contains a great deal of learning as well as 
ingenuity, and the style is clear. —Guardian, 


BY THE REV. JOHN HUTCHISON, D.D. 


Our Lord’s Signs in St. John’s Gospel: Discussions, 
chiefly Exegetical and Doctrinal, on the Eight Miracles in the 
Fourth Gospel. 8vo. Nett $2.25 


« A learned, thoughtful, and delicate study of the Miracles of the Fourth Gospel.’— 
Bookman. 


Lectures on Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 8vo. 
Nett $2.25 


‘'This book has one great merit which separates it from the mass of commentaries 
and expository lectures—it is not only instructive, but it is also delightfully interest- 
ing. . . . The author’s moral and spiritual tone is lofty, and these sermons are charac- 
terised by a sweet and sunny grace, which cannot but charm and make better those who 
read them.’—Literary World. 


Lectures on Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
8vo. Nett $3.00 


‘The text is at once treated with scholarly ability, and turned to popular and 
practical account. Such is the character of Dr. Hutchison’s work—his exegesis of 
crucial passages strikes us at once as eminently clear.’— Baptist. 


Pastoral Theology of the New Testament. By Professor 
J. T. Brox, D.D., Tiibingen. Authorised Translation. Crown 
8vo. Nett $1.75 

‘ Thorough knowledge of the Scripture, rigid fidelity to its principles, robust common 
sense, perfect lucidity of statement and orderliness of arrangement, combined with 
profound reverence for Christ and fervent love for men, make this by a long way the 
best exposition of The Teaching of the New Testament on all questions relating to the 
pastoral office and work which we yet possess. . .. Whatever other books are used 
in our colleges, and studied by our ministers, we believe that Dr. Beck’s ‘‘ Pastoral 

Theology” will soon be universally regarded as indispensable.’—Baptist M agazine. 


Outlines of Biblical Psychology. By Professor J. T. Brox 
D.D. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 


A useful h andy olume whic compresses sx Ss} ace ere i] Ss { ch } it. 
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The Jewish and the Christian Messiah: A Study in the 
Earliest. History of Christianity. By Professor V. H. Sranron 
D.D., Cambridge. 8 vo. Nett. $3.00 


‘ Mr. Stanton’s book answers a real want, and will be indi 
the origin of Christianity.’—G@uardian, : Ru BiiPClsbensgi le giearendents of 
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Biblical Essays; or, Exegetical Studies on the Books of Job and 
Jonah, Ezekiel’s Prophecy of Gog and Magog, St. Peter’s ‘ Spirits 
in Prison,’ and the Key to the Apocalypse. By C. H. H. Wrieut, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.50 


‘ Solid scholarship, careful and sober criticism , and a style which is pure and lucid,’ 
—Church Bells. 


BY PROFESSOR CE. LUTHARDT, D.D., LEIPZIG. 


A History of Christian Ethics before the Reforma- 
tion. Authorised Translation by Professor W. Hastiz, D.D. 8vo. 
Nett $2.25 


‘Charmingly written and adequately covers the ground. . . . The ablest and most 
thorough historical exposition of the subject of Christian Ethics that has been made 
accessible to English-speaking people.’—Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 


The Truths of Christianity. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Each, Nett $1.75 
1. THE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. Seventh Edition. 
2, THE SAVING TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. Fifth Edition. 
3. THE MORAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY, Fourth Edition. 

‘ We do not know any volumes so suitable in these times for young men entering on 
life, or, let us say, even for the library of a pastor called to deal with such, than the 
three volumes of this series. We commend the whole of them with the utmost cordial 
satisfaction. They are altogether quite a specialty in our literature.’ Weekly Review, 


Commentary on St. John’s Gospel. Three Vols. 8vo. 
Nett $6.75 


‘ Full to overflowing with a ripe theology and a critical science worthy of their great 
theme.’—T/rish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel. Translated, 
and the Literature enlarged, by Dr. C. R. Grecory, Leipzig. 
8vo. Nett $2.25 


© A work of thoroughness and value.’—Guardian. 


The Church: Its Origin, Its History, and Its Present Position. By 
Professors LurHarpt, Kaunis, and Brickner. Crown 8vo. 

Nett $1.50 

‘A comprehensive review of this sort, done by able hands, is both instructive and 

suggestive. —Lecord. 


The Kingdom of God, Biblically and Historically considered. 
By Professor J. 8. Canpuisu, D.D., Glasgow. 8vo. Nett $3.00 


‘Dr. Candlish treats his subject with an admirable combination of scholarly com- 
prehensiveness, historical candour, and regard to the practical demands of mankind.’— 


hristuan World. : ae 
Lat to the ability of this volume there can be no question: it is worthy of the repu- 


tation and position of its author.’—Lvangelical Magazine. 


Central Truths and Side Issues. By Rh. G. Baurour, D.D., 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 


k is well worth buying and keeping. The chapter on the Incarnation and 
Piiiad tient of the Son of God is admirable in every way—reasonable, liberal, and full 
of acute and forcible argument.’—Review of the Churches. 


Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians. By the late Professor 
ies iyi 0). Three Vols, 8vo. Per Vol. Nett $3.00 
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The World of Faith and the Everyday World. As 
__ displayed in the Footsteps of Abraham. By Pastor Orro FuNCKE, 
Post 8vo. Nett $2.00 


¢ A remarkable volume. . . . The plainness and freedom of his speech, the homeliness 
and force of his illustrations, the general directness and vigour of his method, are such 
as one does not often meet with. . . . To describe the author in short, we should say 
that he was a German Spurgeon.’—Spectator. 


The Footsteps of Christ. Translated from the German A. of 


Casprrs. Crown 8vo. Nett $2.50 
‘There is much deeply experimental truth and precious spiritual love in Caspers’ 
book. . . . Lown myself much profited by his devout utterances.’—Rey. C. H. SPURGEON. 


Gotthold’s Emblems; or, Invisible Things understood by Things 

that are Made. By Curistran Scriven. Crown 8yvo. Nett $1.50 

‘A peculiarly fascinating volume. It is rich in happy and beautiful thoughts, which 
grow on the root of genuine piety.’— Witness. 

Sermons for the Christian Year: Advyent-Trinity. By 

Professor Rotue, Heidelberg. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 


‘The volume is rich in noble thoughts and wholesome lessons.’— Watchman. 


BY REV. NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


Gethsemane; or, Leaves of Healing from the Garden of Grief. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 


‘A series of meditations, designed for the consolation of the afflicted. Written in the 
devout spirit and direct style to which we are accustomed in their author they are 
admirably adapted to the object they have in view,’—Critical Review. ; 


Divine Brotherhood in ‘The Man Christ Jesus.’ Third Edition. 
Crown 8yo. Nett $1.25 


‘This book will receive a cordial welcome from those—and their name is legion—who 
esteem and admire the venerable author, It is characterised by all his well-known 
excellences as a writer. It is altogether admirable.’—Scotsman. 


The Lord’s Prayer: A Practical Meditation. S8vo. Nett $1.50 


Dr. THEODORE CUYLER writes: ‘It is the very book to assist ministers of the 


gospel in the study of the Model Prayer; it is equally sti i ickeni 
private Christians in their quiet hours of Steiateerpy tars eS an ee 


The Spirit of Power as set forth in the Book of th 
e Acts of 
the Apostles. By T. Apamson, D.D. Second Edition, 


: Heap Bim Nett 40 cents 
Principal MouLE writes: ‘It will repay not i i i 
again. . . . A book of rare and solid tw SPORTED RS ADU creeds oe 


The Gospel of a Risen Saviour. By R. M‘Cunyne Epaar 
D.D., ex-Moderatcr of the General Assembly, Irish Presb (sgh 
Church. Post 8vo. N th $2.25 


Principal FATRBAIRN writes :—‘ Let me thank i i j 

writes : ank you for a most in 

ing book. T am struck with its careful workmanship and the way BAS eae 
its material round its central idea. I am sure every evangelical theologian must feel That 


you have made a most helpful contribution to a great subject.’ 
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An Explanatory Commentary on Esther. With Four 
Appendices: the Second Targum translated from the Aramaic with 
Notes, Mithra, the Winged Bulls of Persepolis, and Zoroaster. By 
Professor P. Casset, D.D., Berlin. Authorised Translation, 8vo. 

Nett $2.25 


‘No one whose fortune it is to secure this commentary will rise from its study without 
a new and lively realisation of the life, trials, and triumphs of Esther and Mordecai,’— 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


Handbook of Biblical Archzology. By Prof. C. F. Krn, 
D.D. Two Vols. Authorised Translation. 8vo. Nett $4.50 


_‘ This work is the standard scientific treatise on Biblical Archeology. Itis a very 
mine of learning.’—John Bull. 


Manual of Historico- Critical Introduction to the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament. By 


Professor C. F. Krin, D.D. Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $4.50 
What Think Ye of the Gospels? A Handbook of Gospel 
Study. By Rev. J. J. Hancompz, M.A. 8vo. Nett $1.25 


‘The author has given the matter much earnest study, and his theory, which can 
only be thoroughly understood by studying his work, appears to have much in it worthy 
of commendation,’—Christian Commonwealth. 


BY PROFESSOR H. EWALD. 


Revelation: Its Nature and Record. By Professor H. Ewan, D.D. 
8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘Ewald is one of the most suggestive and helpful writers of this century. This is 
certainly a noble book, and will be appreciated not less than his other and larger works. 
... There is a rich poetic glow in his writing which gives to it a singular charm.’— 
Baptist Magazine. 


Old and New Testament Theology. 8vo. Nett $2.25 
‘Suggestive on every page, and therefore essential to every student of theology.’— 
Record, 


Syntax of the Hebrew Language of the Old Testa- 
ment. 8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘The work stands unique as regards a patient investigation of facts, written with a 
profound analysis of the laws of thought, of which language is the reflection.’—British 


Quarterly Review, 


The Church in the Mirror of History: Studies on the 
Progress of Christianity. By Karu Sett, D.D., Ph.D., Darmstadt, 
Editor of { Life and Letters of H.R.H. Princess Alice.’ Translated 
by Enizanera Sriruinc. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.00 

‘Eminently thoughtful and instructive lectures.’—Gilasgow Herald. 


Hymns and Thoughts on Religion. By Novauis. With 
a Biographical Sketch and Portrait. Translated and Edited by 
Professor Hastiz, D.D. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 

‘As a poet, Novalis is no less idealistic than as a philosopher. His poems are 
breathings of a high, devout soul. ’—CARLYLE. 
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BY THE LATE REV. JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D. 


(SOMETIME PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, New COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.) 


Studies in the History of New Testament Apolo- 

getics. 8vo. Nett $2.25 

‘Dr. Macgregor is a man of vast knowledge and exceptional cleverness ; deft in the 

use of his weapons and always wide awake. His present volume abounds in brilliant 

passages, clever hits, and decisive argument. . . . The book is lively reading, and carries 
conviction.’—British Weekly. 


The Apology of the Christian Religion, Historically 
regarded with reference to Supernatural Revelation and Redemp- 
tion. 8vo. Nett $3.00 

‘ Fresh and original, sustained and powerful, it is an apology of the noblest kind. . . . 


His book does indeed reach the magnificent claim which its title makes for it.’—Hapost- 
tory Times. 


The Revelation and the Record: Essays on Matters of 
Previous Question in the Proof of Christianity. 8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘The book gives us the thoughts of a strong theologian, who has studied many ques- 
tions deeply, and is able to hold his own with most opponents.’—Critical Review. 
Those Three Volumes form Dr. Macgregor's ‘ Apologetic Series.’ Independent works, they 


yet combine in representation of the view that proof of Christianity (the proof) is constituted 
by the whole historical appearance of this religion among mankind. 


The Life and Writings of Alexander Vinet. By Laura 
M. Lanz. With Introduction by Dean Farrar. Post 8vo. 


Nett $2.00 
‘I may say without hesitation that readers will here find a deeply interesting account 
of a sincere and brilliant thinker. . . . The publication of this book will be a pure gain, 


if it calls the attention of fresh students to the writings of a theologian so independent as 
Vinet was, yet so supreme in his allegiance to the majesty of truth.—Dean FaRRAR. 


The Work of the Holy Spirit in Man. By Pastor G. 
ToprHEL, Geneva. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.00 
‘These pages are replete with clear, mellow, tender, beautiful, elevating thoughts, 
eminently instructive to inquiring minds, and such as the devout must delight contempla- 
tively and prayerfully to linger upon.’—Baptist Magazine. 

Medizval Missions. By Professor T. Smirn, D.D., Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 
‘This is a work which will well repay careful study.’— Watchman. 
The Kingdom of God: A Plan of Study. By F. Herperr 

Srrap, M.A. (Bible-Class Primers.) Three parts in One Vol. 
Nett 50 cents 


‘It is a plan well worth a trial from every Bible-class teacher.’—Hxpository Times. 


A Chronological and Geographical Introduction to 
the Life of Christ. By C. E. Caspar. 8vo. $2.25 


‘The work is handy, and well suited for the use of the student.’—Guardian. 
The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Dr. Jungs Mime. 
Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $4.50 


The Form of the Christian Temple: Being a Treatise on 


the Constitution of the New Testament Church. By T, Wirurrow, 
IDEIDL TEIUSID), ~ fShvey, Nett $1.75 


‘A model of clear writing, and of satisfactory arrangement.’—Record. 
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Modern Pantheism. Essay on Religious Philosophy. Translated 
from the French of Emig Satsser. Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $4.00 


Christmas Eve: A Dialogue on the Celebration of Christmas. By 
ScHLEIERMACHER. Translated by Professor Hasriz, D.D. Crown 
8yvo. Nett 75 cents 


“A genuine Christmas book, an exquisite prose-poem.’—Baptist Mi agazine, 


Studies in the Christian Evidences: Being Apologetics for 
the Times. By Avex. Marr, D.D. Third Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.75 


NV.B.—For this book the American Tract Society awarded to the Author the George 
Wood Gold Medal and Premium, as ‘the publication of that year best fitted to promote 
the glory of Christ as the Son of God and the Saviour of sinners,’ 


The Lord’s Supper: Its Origin, Nature, and Use. By Rev. J. P. 
Lintzy, M.A. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.50 


‘Mr. Lilley supplies us with an excellent and much-needed book. .. . Altogether 
the volume can be cordially recommended to all who seek clear and reasonable views on 
the Sacrament.’—Professor Marcus Dops, D.D., in the Expositor. 


Words to Young Christians: Addresses to Young Com- 
municants. By G. E. Troup, M.A. On antique laid paper. 
Handsomely bound. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 


‘These addresses have a most fascinating charm. Full of literary grace, spiritual 
insight, and moral elevation.’—Review of the Churches. 


Homiletic: Lectures on Preaching. By Professor T. Curistiizs, 
Bonn University, Author of ‘Modern Doubt and Christian Belief.’ 
Post 8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘A new manual of Homiletic was greatly needed. . . . Surely he is a foolish man, 
and a pithless preacher, who would despise the knowledge which such a master in the 
art of preaching could impart to him.’—Ezpository Times. 


Scenes from the Life of Jesus. By Pastor EK. Leymann, 
Crown 8vo. Nett $1.00 


‘There is in these lectures a tender sympathy, and a spiritual devoutness and 
simplicity, which gives to them a real charm.’—Literary World. 


The World of Prayer; or, Prayer in relation to Personal 
Religion. By Bishop Monrap. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 


‘One of the richest devotional books that we have read.’—Prim. Meth. Magazine. 


So Great Salvation. By Rev. G. H. C. Macerecor, M.A, 
London. With Introduction by Principal Mouts. Neatly bound 
in cloth. Nett 40 cents 

‘The truth rings from the very first page, and its note is very clear and convincing.’— 

Expository Times. 


The Doctrine of Divine Love; or, Outlines of the Moral 
Theology of the Evangelical Church. By Ernust Sarrortvs, DD 
Senior Court Preacher at Konigsberg. 8vo. Nett $2.25 

‘An exhaustive treatise, handled with the inevitable copiousness of a favourite 
subject.’—Saturday Review. 
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Principles of New Testament Quotation. By J. Scort, 

D.D. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. Nett $1.25 

‘In terse and well-ordered style the author deals with a subject too little studied and 
less understood.’— Record. 

The Free Church of Scotland: Her Origin, Founders, and 

Testimony. By Prrer Baynz, LL.D. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Nett $1.25 
‘ Among the books called forth by the great northern Jubilee, this is by far and away 
the first. ... We have seldom read a book with such a glow, with such a lofty, 


moral, and spiritual fervour.’—Review of the Churches. 


The Scripture Doctrine of the Church Historically and 
Exegetically Considered. By D. D. Bannerman, D.D.  8vo. 
Nett $2.50 


‘Dr. Bannerman has executed his task with commendable impartiality and thorough- 
ness. His learning is ample, his materials have been carefully sifted and clearly arranged, 
his reasoning is apt, lucid, and forcible, while he has none of the bitterness which so 
frequently mars controversial works of this class..—Bapitst Magazine. 


The Text of Jeremiah; or, A Critical Investigation of the Greek 
and Hebrew, with the Variations in the LXX. retranslated into the 
Original and explained. By Prof. G. C. Workman, M.A. With 
Introduction by Prof. F. Detrrzscn, D.D. Post 8vo. Nett $1.50 


‘The most painstaking and elaborate illustration of the application of his principles 
to this end that has yet been given to the world. . . . Scholars will hail it with gratitude, 
and peruse it with interest.’—Guardian. 


The Doctrine of the Apccalypse. By Pastor H. Gzsyarpr. 
8vo. Nett $2.25 
The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. By the late Prof. Gro. 
Smeaton, D.D., Edinburgh. 8vo. Second Edition. $3.00 


‘A valuable monograph. ... The masterly exposition of doctrine given in these 
lectures has been augmented in value by the wise references to current needs and common 
misconceptions.’ —Brit. and For, Evangelical Review. 


System of the Christian Certainty. By Prof. F. H. R. 


Frank, Erlangen. 8vo. Nett $2.25 
‘No weightier or more valuable theological work has come to us from Germany since 
the publication of Dr. Dorner’s ‘‘ Christian Doctrine.” ’—Literary World. 


Elements of Logic as a Science of Propositions. By E. E. C. 
Jones, Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Girton College, Cambridge; Joint- 
Translator and Editor of Lotze’s Microcosmus. 8vo. Nett $2.00 


“We must congratulate Girton College upon the forward movement of which the 
publication of this work is one of the first steps.-—Cambridge Review. 


Encyclopedia of Theology. By Professor J. F. Razicur, D.D. 
Two Vols. 8vo. Nett $4.50 


‘Rabiger’s Encyclopedia is a book deserving the attentive perusal of every divine. 
. . » It is at once instructive and suggestive.’—Athenewwm. 


Historical Theology: A Review of the Principal Doctrinal 


Discussions in the Christian Church since the Apostolic Age. By 


the late Principal Wm. Cunnineuam, D.D., Edinburgh. Two Vols. 
8vo. Second Edition. Nett $3.50 
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The Servant of Jehovah. A Commentary upon Isaiah lii, 13— 
hii, 12, With Dissertations upon the Authorship of Isaiah xl.— 
Ixvi., ete. By W. Urwicx, M.A., Tutor in Hebrew, New 
College, London. 8vo. Nett $1.25 


‘A work of great and permanent value,’— Weekly Review. 


Is Christ Infallible and the Bible True? (Giving the 
Teaching of Jesus on Holy Scripture, and other burning Questions 

in Theology and Religious Life.) By Rev. Huan M‘Intosu, M.A., 
London. Post 8vo. Nett $3.00 
‘Such a title is calculated to arrest attention and awaken interest. Nor will any one 
who reads the book find his attention allowed to flag or his interest to wane, for the 


points discussed are in themselves most attractive and important, whilst the method 
of treatment is both vigorous and vivid.’— Presbyterian. 


BISHOP MARTENSEN’S WORKS. 


‘ The greatest Scandinavian, perhaps the greatest Lutheran, divine of our century,'—Expostror. 


Christian Ethics. Three Vols. 8vo. Each nett $2.25 
Volume I. GENERAL ETHICS.—Ii. INDIVIDUAL ETHICS.—III. SOCIAL ETHICS. 


‘ Dr. Martensen’s work on Christian Dogmatics reveals the strength of thought as well 
as the fine literary grace of its author. . . . His chief ethical writings comprise a system 
of Christian Ethics, general and special, in three volumes. Each of these volumes has 
great and singular excellence, and it might be generally felt that in them the author has 
surpassed his own work on ‘‘ Christian Dogmatics,” ’—Principal Cairns. 


Christian Dogmatics. One Vol. 8vo. Nett $2.25 
‘The famous ‘‘ Dogmatics,” the eloquent and varied pages of which contain intel- 
lectual food for the laity no less than for the clergy. . . . His ‘‘ Christian Dogmatics ” 


has exercised as wide an influence on Protestant thought as any volume of our century,’ 
—LExpositor. 


Inspiration, and other Lectures. By the late President 
T. Groraz Rooks, B.A., Rawdon College. Edited by Two or 
His Stupents. One Vol. 8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘Intrinsically good. . . . The chapters on pastoral work glow with a whole-hearted 
devotion. The counsels given are excellent.—London Quarterly Review. 


The First Epistle of St. John: A Contribution to Biblical 
Theology. By Professor Erion Haupt. 8vo. Nett $2.25 


The Atonement and Intercession of Christ. By the 
late Principal Daviy C. Davins, M.A., Trevecca. Edited by 

D. E. Jenxrys, Portmadoc. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 

$ fail to be helpful to all who wish to understand what the Bible teaches 
eed dati ibe Riana: and important of all subjects—that of the atonement,’— 


1a nal of Theology. } <x 
RE ae cable ee a exposition of orthodox doctrine—substitution and pro- 


pitiation. . . . Full of suggestion and edification.’— Methodist Times. 


Father’s Kingdom: Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By 
a B. Ross, B.D., Lachine, Canada. Crown 8vo. Nett 75 cents 


is i i tion of the best modern 
‘This is the book to get for clear and simple presenta 
expository work on this all-important section of the Gospels,’—Hapostory Times, 
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Works of John Calvin. Commenrarizs. Forty-Five Vols. 
TRACTS ON THE REFORMATION. Three Vols. Per Vol. Nett $2.25 


THE INSTITUTES. Translation. Two Vols. Nett $4.50 
THE INSTITUTES. Latin. Two Vols. Tholuck’s Edition. Nett $4.50 


Beyond the Stars; or, Heaven, its Inhabitants, Occupations, and 
Life. By President T. Hammron, D.D., Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Crown 8vo. Fourth Edition. Nett $1.25 

‘His writing is solid, he dissipates dreams, but he establishes authorised hopes. . . . 

This is a book which a believer will enjoy all the more when he draws nearer to those 

blessed fields ‘‘ beyond the stars.”’—Mr, SPURGEON in Sword and Trowel. 

Growth of the Spirit of Christianity, to the Dawn of 
the Lutheran Era. By G. Marurson, D.D., Edinburgh. Two 
Vols. 8vo. Nett $6.00 


‘Fresh, vigorous, learned, and eminently thoughtful.’—Contemporary Review. 


A Popular Introduction to the History of Christian 
Doctrine. By Rey. T. G. Crippen. 8vo. Nett $2.50 


‘A clear and intelligible account of the course of religions from the earliest times to 
our own. ’— Freeman. 
The Theology and Theologians of Scotland, chiefly of the 
17th and 18th Centuries. By J. Watxer, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
Nett $1.00 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Psalms. By Prof. J. G. Murruy, LL.D. 8vo. Nett $3.00 


The Exiles’ Book of Consolation. (Deutero-Isaiah). By 
Professor Ep. Konia, D.D., University of Rostock. Crown 8vo. 


get Nett $1.25 
‘The appearance of this book is most opportune. . . . The views of Professor Konig 
upon the interesting questions he discusses are sure to receive the careful attention of 
scholars of every shade of critical opinion.’—Hapository Times. 
The Symbolic Parables of the Apocalypse. By Mrs. 
Stevenson. Crown 8vo. Nett $1.25 


AN IMPORTANT MAGAZINE. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Editor—Rrv. JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D. 


eee of The Expository Times is to record the results of the best study of the 
| Bible in the present day, in an interesting and practically useful form; and to 
stimulate and guide both ministers and laymen towards a fuller, more accurate, more 
fruitful study of the same inexhaustible precious library. 4 
Published Monthly by T. & T. CuarxK, price 15 cents. Annual ipti 
L alo @ ? subscription 
(prepaid), post free, $1.50.  Matled direct to subscribers from Edi 
Volumes, nett $2.50. Os tabs ak eEne 
‘This excellent journal. . . . There is no more readabl i i i ibli ies.’ 
en he Rian ide. re readable magazine dealing with biblical topics.’— 
‘The Expository Times” is probably the best publication in the Eneli td 
the student abreast of modern views in the Sais of Seriptuke comic sae 


Send for free sample copy. Subscriptions received by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
158, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, : 
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Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students. 


Edited by Prof. Marcus Dons, D.D., and Aurx. Waryrtes, D.D. 


‘T name especially the admirable Handbooks for Bible Classes issued by T. & il i 
a . Clark of Edin- 

burgh. They are very cheap, and among them are some books wu. Ii ir kind,’ 
Oe NIco.u in the British Weekly, py einbanititled ibs sok 

‘Sound, intelligible, and sometimes brilliantly written handbooks i i 
knowledge.’—Methodist Recorder. pec ieee 

‘These volumes are models of the multwm in parvo style.’— Literary World, 

The Prices detailed below are Nett. 


COMMENTARIES— 
Professor Marcus Dons, D.D, Genesis. $.60 { Principal T. M. Linpsay, D.D. Mark. 


Jas. Macerncor, D.D. Exodus. 2 Vols. Ha. .60 | Prin. T. M. Linpsay, D.D. St. Luke. BR 


Principal Dovanas, D.D. Joshua. 45 Vols.—Vol. I., $.60. Vol. II., 45 
Judges. .45 | Guo. Reirs, D.D St.John. 2 Vols. Each .60 
Prof. J. G. Murpuy, LL.D. Chronicles. .45 | Prin. T. M. Linpsay, D.D. Acts. 2 Vols. Ha. .45 
Rey. JAMES AITKEN, M.A. Job. -45 | Principal Brown, D.D. Romans. -60 
Professor Marcus Dops, D.D. Haggai, JAMES Macarraor, D.D. Galatians. 45 
_ Zechariah, Malachi. -60 | ProfessorJ.S8.CanpuisH,D.D. Ephesians. .45 
Principal Doveias, D.D, Obadiah to Professor A. B. Davipson, D.D. Hebrews. .75 
Zephaniah. .45 | J.P. Littey, D.D. The Pastoral Epistles. .75 
GENERAL SUBIECTS— 

Prof. James SraLtKER, D.D. Rey. JoHN MacpHerson, M.A. 
The Life of Christ. $.45 The Sum of Saving Knowledge. $.45 
The Life of St. Paul. -45 The Confession of Faith. -60 
(Large-type Editions, price $1.50 each, see p. 17.) Presbyterianism. 45 


ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


The Shorter Catechism. 75 
Professor J. 8. CANDLISH, D.D. 

The Christian Sacraments. 45 

The Christian Doctrine of God. 45 

The Work of the Holy Spirit. 45 

The Biblical Doctrine of Sin. 45 
Norman L. Watker, D.D. 

Scottish Church History. «45 


Rey. W. D. THomson, M.A. 
The Christian Miracles and the Con- 


clusions of Science. .60 
Grorcs Smitu, LL.D., F.R.G.S., C.1.E. 
History of Christian Missions. 75 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, D.D, 

Palestine: Its Historical Geography. .75 
Prin.T. M. Linpsay,D.D. The Reformation. .60 
Professor Binniz, D.D. The Church. 45 
Professor T. B. Kinparrick, D.D. 

Butler’s Three Sermons on Human 


Nature. 45 
Rev. W. Scrymcerour, M.A. 
Lessons on the Life of Christ. 75 


President Hamitton, D.D. 
History of the Irish Presbyterian 


Church. .60 
A, Taytor Innes, M.A., Advocate. 
Church and State. 15 


Rey, J. FEATHER. 
The Last of the Prophets—John the 


Baptist. 60 
Rev. W. FarRwEATHER, M.A. 
From the Exile to the Advent. .60 


Professor J. LaipLaw, D.D. 
Foundation Truths of Scripture as 


to Sin and Salvation. 45 
Rev. L. A. Murrweap, B.D, 
The Times of Christ. .60 
d. P. Linuny, D.D. 
The Principles of Protestantism. 15 


Rey. J. STRACHAN. 
Hebrew Ideals from the Story of the 


Patriarchs. 2 Vols. $.60 each; or 
bound together, $1 
Davip M. Ross, D.D. 
The Teaching of Jesus. -60 


Edited by Principal Saumonp, D.D. Each Nett 20 cents. 
BIBLE CLASS PRIMERS. 


© An admirable series of Bible Class Primers... . 


Each new number is a distinct addition to the 


cause of intelligent Christianity.’—Biblical World (Chicago). 


“A most useful series. 
worthy.’—Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. 


With such helps as these, to be an inefficient teacher is to be blame- 


The Covenanters, by J. Beveripa#, B.D.—Eli, Samuel, and Saul, by C. A. Satmonp, D.D. 
—Ezekiel, by Harvie ate B.D.—Jeremiah, by J. Rogson, D.D.—History of Beyrt, by Prof. 


R. G. Murison, B.D.—The Minor Prophets, 
Assyria, by Prof. Ross G. Murison, 
The History of the English Bible, 


by J. Apamus, B.D.—History of Babylonia and 
M.A.—The Mosaic Tabernacle, by J. Apams, B.D.— 
by Burnett Tsomson,—The Exile and the Restora- 


ion, by Prof. A. B. Davipson, LL.D.—Geography of Palestine, by S. R. Macpuain, D.D. 
are Lord’s Illustrations, by R. Resker.—Elijah and Elisha, by R. G. MacIntyre, B.D. 


—The Miracles of our L 


ord, by Prof. J. Larptaw, D.D.—Christian Conduct; Christian 


Character: A Studyin New Testament Morality, by T. B. Kivparrick, D.D.—The Free 


Church of Scotland, by C. G._M‘Criz, 


D.D.—The Truth of Christianity, by Prof. J. 


Iverach. D.D.—The Making of Israel, by C. A. Scorr, B.D.—The Sabbath, by the Hprror 


—Our Christian Passover, by 
(or bound in one _vol., 
by the Eprror—Life 0: 


45 cents), by F. HeRBERT STEAD, 
f St. John, by Paton J. Guoac, D.D.—The Story of Jerusalem, by H. 


OG. A. Satmonp, D.D.— The Kingdom of God, Three Parts 


M.A.—The Parables of our Lord, 


Catuan, M.A.—Life of Abraham, by C. A. Scott, B.D.—Historical Connection between the Old 


and New Testaments, by Prof. J. 
Catechism, Three Parts (or bo 
by Prof. J. PATERSON, D.D.— 
Peter, by the 3 
Tomson, M.A,—Moses, by Princ, 
R. Coe Horas aa 
M. A.—Kings of Judah, by Frot. 

Extra Vols.—Bible Words and Phrases, b 
of Asia, by Drnoraw ALcuoK, 40 cents, 


. SxinnER, D.D.—Life of Christ, by the Eprror—The Shorter 
und in one vol., 45 cents), by the Eprror—The Period of the Judges, 
Outlines of Erauesbant, Besions, by. a Fgneeys ont one Apostle 
= of Early Church History, by H. W. Smiru, D.D.—David, by P. 
ras J. iar, D.D.— Paul, by P. J. Guoae, D,D.—Solomon, by 
“Reformation, by Prof. Wirazrow—Kings of Israel, by W. WALKER, 
Given.—Joshua and the Conquest, by Prof. CrosKERY. 
y O, Micnin, M.A, 40 cents.—The Seven Churches 
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THE ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. 


The Ante-Nicene Christian Library. A Collection of all the 
Works of the Fathers of the Christian Church prior to the Council 
of Nicwa. Edited by the Rev. Professor Roperrs, D.D., and 
Principal Jamzs Donaupson, LL.D., St. Andrews. In Twenty-four 
handsome 8vo Vols. Per Vol. Nett $2.25 


This Series has been received with marked approval by all sections of the Christian 
Church in this country and in the United States, as supplying what has long been felt to 
be a want, and also on account of the impartiality, learning, and care with which Editors 
and Translators have executed a very difficult task. 


The following Works are included in the Series :— 


Apostolic Fathers, comprising Clement's Epistle to the Corinthians; Polycarp to the 
Ephesians ; Martyrdom of Polyearp ; Epistles of Barnabas; Epistles of Ignatius (longer and 
shorter, and also the Syriac Version); Martyrdom of Ignatius: Epistle to Diognetus ; Pastor 
of Hermas; Papias; Spurious Epistles of Ignatius. One Volume. Justin Martyr; 
Athenagoras. One Volume. Tatian; Theophilus; The Clementine 
Recognitions. One Volume. Clement of Alexandria, comprising Exhortation 
to Heathen; The Instructor; and the Miscellanies. Two Volumes. Hippolytus, 
Volume First; Refutation of all Heresies, and Fragments from his Commentaries. 
Irenzus, Volume First. Irenaeus (completion) and Hippolytus (completion); 
Fragments of Third Century. One Volume. Tertullian against Marcion. 
One Volume. Cyprian: The Epistles and Treatises; Nowatian: Minucius Felix. 
Two Volumes. Origen: De Principiis; Letters ; Treatise against Celsus; and Life of Origen. 
Two Volumes. Tertullian: To the Martyrs; Apology; to the Nations, ete. Three 
Volumes. Methodius: Alexander of Lycopolis; Peter of Alexandria 
Anatolius; Clement on Virginity; and Fragments. One Volume. Apocry- 
phal Gospels, Acts, and Revelations; comprising all the very curious Apocryphal 
Writings of the first three Centuries. One Volume. Clementine Homilies: 
Apostolical Constitutions. One Volume. Arnobius. One Volume. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus; Dionysius; Archelaus; Syrian Fragments. One Volume. 
Lactantius; together with the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and Fragments of 


the Second and Third Centuries. Two Volumes, Early Liturgies and Remaining 
Fragments. One Volume. 


ST, AUGUSTINE'S WORKS. 


The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 
Edited by Marous Dops, D.D. In Fifteen Vols. 8vo. 


Per Vol. Nett $2.25 
The ‘City of God.’ Two Volumes. The Harmony of the Evangelists, 


Writings in connection with the and the Sermon on the Mount. 
Donatist Controversy. One Volume. One Volume. 


The Anti-Pelagian Works. Three | ‘letters.’ Two Volumes. 
olumes 
: ' On Christian Doctrine, En idi 
Treatises against Faustus the on Catechising and oa me 
Manichzan, One Volume. and the Creed ‘Gas Volume r 


On the Trinity. One Volume. ‘Confessions.’ With Copious Notes by 
Commentary on John, Two Volumes. Rey. J. G. PInK1neTon. 


‘For the reproduction of the ‘‘City of God” in an admirable English garb we are greatly 
indebted to the well-directod enterprise and energy of Messrs. Clark, and to the accuracy and 
scholarship of those who have undertaken the laborious task of translation.’—Christian Observer 


NV.B.—A Selection of Twelve Volumes from either or both of those Seri 
had for $24 nett, eries may be 
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‘The ablest grammatical exegete of the age.’—PHILIP Scuarr, D.D. 


MEYER’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


‘Meyer has been long and well known to scholars as one of the very ablest of the German 
expositors of the New Testament. We are not sure whether we ought not to say that he is 
unrivalled as an interpreter of the grammatical and historical meaning of the sacred writers. 
The Publishers have now rendered another seasonable and important service to English students 
in producing this translation.’—GUARDIAN., 


Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New 
Testament. By Dr. H. A. W. Meyer. Authorised Transla- 
tion edited by Professor W. P. Dicxsoy, D.D. In Twenty hand- 
some 8vo Vols. Per Vol. Nett $2.25 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL, Two Vols.; MARK AND LUKE, Two Vols.; ST. JOHN’S 
GOSPEL, Two Vols.; ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Two Vols.; ROMANS, Two Vols. ; 
CORINTHIANS, Two Vols.; GALATIANS, One Vol.; EPHESIANS AND PHILEMON, 
One Vol.; PHILIPPIANS AND COLOSSIANS, One Vol.; THESSALONIANS, One 
Vol.; TIMOTHY AND TITUS, One Vol.; HEBREWS, One Vol.; JAMES AND JOHN, 
One Vol.; PETER AND JUDE, One Vol. 


BENGEL’S GNOMON. 


‘Stands out among the exegetical literature not only of the eighteenth century, but of all 
centuries, for its masterly terseness and precision, and for its combination of spiritual insight 
with the best scholarship of his time.’—Professor W. Sanpay, D.D., Oxford. 


Gnomon of the New Testament. By Jonn Atzserr 
Bencet. Translated into English. With Original Notes, Ex- 
planatory and Illustrative. Edited by Rev. A. R. Favussut, M.A. 
The Original Translation, Five large Vols. 8vo. Nett $9.00 


STIER’S WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. 
The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Dr. Rupotpn Srizr. 


Eight Vols. 8vo. Nett $18.00 
The Words of the Risen Saviour. 8vo. Nett $2.25 
The Words of the Apostles. 8vo. Nett $2.25 


‘The whole work is a treasury of thoughtful exposition. Its measure of practical and 
spiritual application, with exegetical criticism, commends it to the use of those whose 
duty it is to preach as well as to understand the Gospel of Christ.’—Guardian, 


BY F. W. KRUMMACHER, D.D, 


The Suffering Saviour; or, Meditations on the Last Days of 
the Sufferings of Christ. Cr. 8vo. Eighth Edition. Nett $1.75 


David, the King of Israel. A Portrait drawn from Bible History 
and the Book of Psalms. Cr. 8vo. Second Edition. Nett $1.75 


LANGE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ: A Complete Critical 


Examination of the Origin, Contents, and Connection of the 

Gospels. By Prof. J. P. Laneax, D.D., of Bonn. Edited, with 

additional Notes, by Marcus Dons, D.D. Four Vols. 8vo. 

; Nett $9.00 

d i ives of Christ ; it first presents the life of Christ as 

yet ve a eee ican then as given by oichs Gospel separately from its 
peculiar standpoint.’—Principal A. Cave, D.D. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 
; TEN VOLUMES for TWENTY DOLLARS. 


Dhe Foreign Cheological Hibrary. 


HIS Series comprises Authorised Translations of the principal Works of the leading 
rls Continental Theologians, It is believed that the publication of this ‘Library’ 
has had considerable influence upon the progress of theological science in Great Britain 
and America. 

The BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL, with regard to Sacred Study, says: ‘/t may be 
of some little service to the reader if | mention the long and valuable series of Commentaries on, 
I believe, every book of the Old Testament, that will be found translated from the German in the 
comprehensive Foreign Theological Library of Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh. The same Library may 
be mentioned in reference to the New Testament.’ 

President W. R. HARPER, of Chicago University, writes: ‘THE FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY has exercised a great influence upon the biblical studies in this country and in 
England. It has introduced to students of the Scriptures some of the best work of German 
theologians and critics. The forty-five years of publication, at the rate of four volumes yearly, 
is an achievement to look back upon with pride, and the belief of the Messrs. Clark, that ‘‘through 
the care with which books have been selected, the series has exercised a healthful influence upon 
the progress of theological science,” is amply justified. /t is gratifying to learn that they do 
not propose entirely to give up this special work of publishing such translations, but will 
discontinue the serial publication, issuing books irregularly, as occasion offers.’ 

The Series being now completed, Messrs. Clark are desirous of bringing it within the 
reach of every biblical student, and they have therefore decided to offer any TEN 
VOLUMES for TWENTY DOLLARS, or a larger number at the same ratio. The pub- 
lished price of each Volume (with one or two exceptions) is $2.25 nett. 

A complete list of the Series (173 Vols. in all) will be found on the opposite page, but 
Messrs. Clark invite special attention to the Standard Works mentioned below :— 


History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. 
By Prof. E. Scutrer, D.D., University of Gottingen. Complete in 5 Vols. 
8vo. InpEx VoL. 75 cents nett (100 pp. 8vo). 


‘Recognised as the standard authority on the subject.'—Critical Review. 

‘Every English commentary has for some years contained references to ‘‘Schiirer” as the great 
authority upon such matters. . . . There is no guide to these intricate and difficult times which 
even approaches him.’—Record,. 


Christian Dogmatics, 1 Vol.—Christian Ethics, 3 Vols. (GENERAL, 
INDIVIDUAL, SocraL). By H. MarrensEn, D.D., Bishop of Seeland. 


‘The greatest Scandinavian, perhaps the greatest Lutheran, divine of our century. The famous 
‘*Dogmatics,” the eloquent and varied pages of which contain intellectual food for the laity no 
less than for the clergy... His ‘‘ Christian Dogmatics” has exercised as wide an influence on 
Protestant thought as any volume of our century.’—Ezpositor. 


Handbook of Biblical Archseology. By Prof. ©, F. Kren. 2 Vols. 


‘No mere dreary mass of details, but a very luminous, philosophical, and suggestive treatise. 
Many chapters are not simply invaluable to the student, but have also very direct homiletic 
usefulness.’—Literary World. 


The Words of the Lord Jesus, 8 Vols. 8vo (or the 8 Vols. bound in’4). 
—The Words of the Risen Saviour._The Words of the 
Apostles. By Dr. Rupoirx Srimr. 

‘The whole work is a treasury of thoughtful exposition.’—Guardian. 


Professor Godet’s Commentaries on St, Luke, 2 Vols.; St. John, 
3 Vols. ; and 1st Corinthians, 2 Vols. 
‘For devotional warmth and practical application, Godet is perhaps unsurpassed by any modern 
commentator among foreign Protestants.’—Guardian. 


Professor _Dorner’s ‘System of Christian Doctrine, 4 Vols.; and 
‘Doctrine of the Person of Christ,’ 5 Vols. 


aber Wreiss’s ‘Life of Christ,’ 3 Vols.; and ‘Biblical Theology,’ 
Ois, n 
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Clark's Foreign Theological Pibrary, 


Octavo, cloth, price $2.25 per Volume, nett. Any Ten Volumes for $20.00 nett. 


Baumgarten—The History of the Church in the Apo: i 

Bleek—Introduction to the New Testament. Two eee maga pe geet 

Cassel’s Commentary on Esther. One vol. 

Delitzsch—New Commentary on Genesis. Two vols. 

Commentary on the Psalms. Three vols. 

Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. Two vols. 

Commentary on Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes. One vol. 

Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. Two vols. (Only Translation of the Fourth 
and last Edition.) 

——— Commentary on Epistle to the Hebrews. Two vols. 

A System of Biblical Psychology. One vol. 

Dorner—A System of Christian Doctrine. Four vols. 

History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. Five vols. 

Ebrard—Commentary on the Epistles of St. John. One vol. 

The Gospel History. One vol. 

Apologeties. Three vols. 

Ewald—Revelation: Its Nature and Record. One vol. 

Old and New Testament Theology. One vol. 

Frank’s System of Christian Certainty. One vol. 

Gebhardt—Doctrine of the Apocalypse. One vol. 

Gerlach—The Pentateuch. One vol. 

Godet—Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel. Two vols. 

Commentary on St. John’s Gospel. Three vols. 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. Two vols. 

Commentary on First Corinthians. Two vols. 

Goebel—On the Parables. One vol. 

Hagenbach—History of the Reformation. Two vols. 

History of Christian Doctrines. Three vols. 

Harless—A System of Christian Ethics. One vol. 

Haupt—Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John, One vol. 

Havernick—General Introduction to the Old Testament. One vol. 

Hengstenberg—Christology of the Old Testament. Four vols. 

Commentary on the Psalms. Three vols. 

On the Book of Ecclesiastes. Etc. etc. One vol. 

Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, Two vols. 

Commentary on Ezekiel. One vol. 

On the Genuineness of Daniel, One vol. 

The Kingdom of God under the Old Covenant. Two vols. 

Keil—Initroduction to the Old Testament. Two vols. 

Commentary on the Pentateuch, Three vols. 

Commentary on Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. One vol. 

Commentary on the Books of Samuel. One vol. 

Commentary on the Books of Kings. One vol. 

Commentary on the Books of Chronicles. One vol. 

Commentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. One vol. 

Commentary on Jeremiah and Lamentations. Two vols. 

Commentary on Ezekiel. Two vols. 

Commentary on the Book of Daniel. One vol. 

Commentary on the Minor Prophets. Two vols. 

Biblical Archzology. Two vols. 

Kurtz—History of the Old Covenant; or, Old Testament Dispensation. Three vols. 

Luthardt—Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Three vols. 

History of Christian Ethics. One vol. 

Martensen—Christian Dogmatics. One vol. 

Christian Ethics. General—Social—Individual. Three vols. 

Miiller—The Christian Doctrine of Sin. Two vols. 

Oehler—Biblical Theology of the Old Testament. T'wo vols. 

Orelli—Prophecy regarding Consummation of God’s Kingdom. One vol. 

Commentary on Isaiah. One vol. 

Commentary on Jeremiah. One vol. 

__—— The Twelve Minor Prophets. One vol. 


Philippi—Commentary on Epistle to Romans. Two vols. 
Rabiger—Encyclopzdia of Theology. Two vols. 


us—The Doctrine of Divine Love. One vol. __ 
Sentizer- ‘The Jewish People in the Time of Christ. Five vols. and Index. 
Steinmeyer—History of the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord, One vol. 


ier—' rds of the Lord Jesus. Hight vols. ; 
mer The Words of the Risen Saviour, and Commentary on Epistle of St. James. One vol. 


The Words of the Apostles Expounded. One vol. 
Weiss—Biblical Theology of the New Testament. Two yols, 
The Life of Christ. Three vols. 


Le) oe 


Adams, Prof. J., Primer on Teaching 
Adamson, Rey. R. M., The Lord's Supper 


Expository Times . 
Fairweather, W., Works by 
Falconer, J. W., ‘Apostle to Priest 
Ferries, Dr. George, Growth of Christian F aith 
Forbes, J. T., Socrates a c 
Foreign Theological Library . 
Forrest, Dr. D. W., Works b 
Funcke, Pastor, World of Faith ' 
Garvie, Prof. A. E., The Ritschlian Theology 
Geere, H. V., Nile and Euphrates 
Gloag, Dr. Paton J., Works by . r 
Godet, Prof. F., Works by 
Gotthold’s Emblems 3 z 
Gwatkin, Prof., Works by . ‘ . 
Halcombe, J. J., The Gospels . . 
Hall, Newman, Works by . 

Hamilton, President, Beyond the Stars 
Hastie, Prof. W., Works by . - 
Hastings, Dr. James, Works by 
Heard, J. B., Vorks by 

Hefele, 3ishop, Church Councils 
Henderson, Dr. Arch., Palestine 
Henderson, H. F., Religious Controversies 
Herkless, Prof., Francis and Dominic 

Hill, Dr. J. 1S ay ‘st. E phraem. 

Hodgson, G., Primitive Christian Education 
Hodgson, Principal, Theologia Pectoris . 
Holborn, Rev. A., The Pentateuch . 
Hudson, Prof., Rousseau . 
Hutchison, Dr. J., Works by. é 
Inge, Dr. Ww. R., Faith and Meats : 
Innes, A. D., Cranmer A a - 
Innes, A. T., Works by « 
Iverach, Princ. J., Works by 
oe Cans W; The Oldest Code of Laws 


21, 25, 


’ . 
. 


. . . 


ohnston, P. de ity Muhammad 

ordan, Louis H., Comparative Religion 3 
aftan, Prof, Truth of the Christian Religion 

Kant, Immanuel, Works by 5 “ 

Keil, Prof, Biblical Archzeology x = 

Kennedy, Dr, J., The Note-Line . . 


. . 


Adamson, Dr. T., Spirit of Power . 238 
Alexander, W. Te Biblical Theology ar 
—Ancient Faith in Modern Light, The 2I 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library a . 36 
Augustine, St., Works of . : 5 36 
Bain, J. A., M. BNE: New Reformation 2 
Balfour, Dr. R. Gs Central Truths . < 2 
Ball W. Bis lok Dz , St. Paul and Roman Law Ir 
Ballard, Frank, The Miracles of Unbelief 5 
Bannerman, Dr. D. D., Doctrine of the Church 2 
Barty, J. W., LL.D., Duty of Christian Churches 2 
Bayne, Dr. Peter, Free Church of Scotland 32 
Beck, Prof., Works by 26 
Bengel’ 's Gnomon A ° 37 
Beveridge, W., The Westminster Assembly - 2 10 
Beyschlag, Prof, W., New Testament it Theology 3 12 
Bible Class Handbooks 3 35 
Bible Class Primers. . 35 
Blake, Buchanan, Works by 22 
Brockelmann’s Syriac Lexicon . 13 
Bruce, Prof. A. B., Works by 17 
Bruce, Canon R., Apostolic Order 10 
Bruce, Dr: W.S., Works by . Z - 12 
Caldecott and Mackintosh, Profs., Theism Ir 
Calvin, John, Works of : e 34 
Candlish, Prof, J. S., Works by” 8, 27, and 35 
Caspari, Can ‘ife of Christ. . . . ‘ 30 
Caspers, Footsteps of Christ . 28 
Cave, Prof., Works by 22 
Chapman, Principal C., Pre- Organic Evolution 18 
Christlieb, Prof., ‘Works by + gtand 39 
Clark, Prof. W., "Pascal 9 
Concordance to the Greek Testament 13 
Cooper-Maclean, The Testament of our Lord Bo) 
Crawford, J. H., Brotherhood of Man 2 
Cremer’s reek’ Lexicon % e . 13 
Crippen, T. G., Christian Doctrine . . 34 
Curtiss, Prof., Works by . - 2 20 
Dahle, Bishop, Life after Death 15 
Dalman, G., The Words of Jesus. . Ir 
Davidson, Prof. A. B., Works by . ‘ 14 ‘and 35 
Davies, Principal, ‘Atonement 5 A 33 
Deane, W. J., Pseudepigrapha . 13 
Deissman, rof. A., Bible Studies 5 
Delitzsch, Prof. F., Works by . 20 and 39 
Deussen, Prof. P., Philosophy of the ‘Upanishads 2 2 
Dictionary of the Bible a 
Dods, Prof. Marcus, Works by: 5 35 
Dods, Marcus, Forerunners of Dante 15 
Ddllinger, Ignaz von, Works by : : 24 
Dorner, Dr. I. A., W ‘orks by 23 and 39 
Drummond, Dr. R. , Apostolic Teaching “ 5 
Duff, Prof. D., The Barly Church 3 2 
Eadie, Prof, J., Commentaries . 2 
Ebrard, Prof., Works by . 23 and 39 
Edgar, Dr. R. McC., A Risen Saviour i 28 
Ewald, Prof., Works. by = a) and 39 


34 
9 ‘and 35 
21 
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Kidd, Dr. J., Morality and Religion . = 


ents 
Kilpatrick, Prof. T. , Christian Character G 5 
Konig, Prof. Ed., Exiles’ Book of Consolation 34 
Krummacher, Dr. F. W., Works by. “ Ki 37 
Laidlaw, Prof. J., Works by 5 ; - 25 and 35 


Lambert, 7Cy The Sacraments ~ . S c. 7 


Lange, Prof. J. P., Life of Christ . * . « 37 
Lechler, Prof. , Apostolic Times 5 . Ps 20 
Lehmann, Pastor, Scenes from Life of esus z e 3r 


Lidgett, Rev. ae S., The Fatherhood of God . 
Lilley, Dr. J. P , Works b y ° 


: f 
+ 31 and 35 
Lillie, Arthur, Buddha 


Lindsay, Principal T. M., Works by. « gand * 
Lotze, Hermann, Microcosmus = = 13 
Luthardt, Prof., Works by 27 and 39 
Macgregor, G. H. C.350: (arent ‘Salvation 3r 
Macgregor, Dr. Jas., "Works by 30 
M‘Hardy, Dr. G., Savonarola . 9 
M‘Intosh, Hugh, Is Christ Infallible ? 33 
Mackintosh, Prof. R., Hegel . . . . 9 
Macpherson, J., Works by . .. < 5 3 - 
Mair, Dr. A., Christian Evidences . - : : 

Martensen, Bishop, Works by . 33 and a 


Matheson, Dr. G., Growth of the Spirit of Chris- 

tianity = = 34 
Meyer, Commentary on New Testament . 37 
Milligan, Dr. G., Theology of Epistle to the Hebrews ~8 
Milligan, Prof. W., Resurrection of the Dead = 7 
Moffatt, Dr. J., The Historical New Testament | 6 
Monrad, Bishop, World of Prayer 


° I 
Moulton- Geden, Concordance to Greek Testament 2 
Moulton, Dr. J. H., Grammar of New Testament 
Greek fi 2 
Muirhead, Dr. L. AS Times of Christ 7 and 35 


Miiller, Prof., Doctrine of Sin -s ~ = - 30 and 39 
Naville, Ernest, Works by. z 2! 
Nicoll, W. R., LL.D., The Incarnate Saviour 


> 7 
Oehler, Prof., "Theology of the Old Testament . 39 
Oosterzee, Dr. J. J. van, Works EF . = 24 
Orelli, Prof., Works by . i: . « 20and3 
Orr, Prof. J., David Hume. c . - . 9 
Patrick, Princi al W., James . . . 2 2 
Plummer, Dr, 4 , Wor ks by ‘ ‘ . 3 
Profeit, W., The Creation of Matter . “ 3 
Piinjer, Prof., Philosophy of Religion 18 


Purves, Dr. De The Lite Everlasting 5 s 3 
Rabiger, Prof., Encyclopedia of Theology . 32 and 39 
Rainy, Principal, D.D., Christian Doctrine . 14 
Rashdall, Dr. Hastings, Christus in Ecclesia . 5 
Reusch, Prof., Nature and the Bible f : 8 16 
Riehm, ‘Dr. Messianic Prophecy 


S 5 : 1 
Ritchie, Prof. D. G., Plato a » i e é : 
Ritschl, Albrecht, ustification, etc. © 5 2 5 
Rooke, President, Inspiration, etc. . R 33 
Ross, Rev. C. B., Our Father's Kingdom 33 
Ross, Dr. D, M., "Teaching of Jesus 5 35 
Rothe, Prof., Sermons for the Christian Year . a 28 
Saisset, Emile, Modern Pantheism 5 3 31 
Sanday, Prof. W., Life of Christ 5 ° 8 
Salmond, Principal, Works by . ‘ Sie) and 35 
Sayce, Prof., Religion of Ancient Egyptians, etc: . 7 
Schultz, Prof., Old Testament Theology . ‘ 3 12 
Schiirer, Prof., New Testament Times . 12 and 39 
Schwartzkopff, Drei. , Christ's Prophecies. ci 2 
Scott, Dr. J., New Testament uotation 32 
Shaw, Dr. R. D., Pauline Epistles . 5 . * 6 
Sime, James, Herschel 3 5 9 
Simon, Principal, Reconciliation by Incamation eS 
Smeaton, O., The Medici . : 6 . 9 
Smith, Dr. Go History of Missions . 35 
Smith, Prof. T., Works by 9 and 30 
Smyth, Dr Te “Truth and Realit 5 15 
Snell, F. J., Wesley and Methodism 9 
21 


Stahlin, L., Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl 
Stalker, Prof. Pe Works by 7 
Stanton, Prof. V. H., The Messiah 
Stead, F. H., The Kingdom of God 
Steinmeyer, Prof., Works by. 
Stier, Dr., Words of the Tee Jesus’ 


aL ees 
17 and 35 


23 ae = 


Somerville, Dr. D., St. Paul's Conception of Christ 
: 37 and 30 


Stirling, Dr. J. H., Works by . 


. 18 
Strachan, J., Hebrew Ideals . , ‘ 6 
Tophel, G., Work of the Holy Spirit) 5 c 30 
Troup, G, E., To Young Christians . . : ‘ 3 
Ullmann, Dr. C., The Sinlessness of Jesus 2 15 
Vinet, Lifeof  . 7 . 30 
Walker, J. Dawson, Gift of Tongues 5 2 
Walker, Dr, wk, Scottish 1 es, . . . 34 
Walker, W. Works “3 8 
Warfield, Prof, Right as Sy senane) Theology . 18 
Weiss, Prof. B., Works dyin. ve) on 23 and 39 


Welch, ANG. ‘Anselm 5 
Wendt, Prof. 'H. H., Works by 


hes 9 
- toand 12 
Whyte, Dr. Alex., Shorter Catechisn 


fet waa dibiey 8: 


Witherow, Dr, T., Works by. 30 and oe 
Woods, F. H., The Hope oF. Israel . omen 
Workman, Prof. G. C., Text of Jeremiah +, eae 
World’s Epoch- Makers, The. % & 5 . : 9 
Wright, Dr. C. H., Biblical Essays . . = “ 27 


Zahn, Prof, T heodor, Sermons . oe ie . o 3 
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